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IX. 

lUIllA  AND  PAKA.  TWO  OliKAT  I’Oins  OF  BRAZIL. 

4  A"  iiiH‘V(Mit I'ul  run  of  nlxuit  (iO  luuirs  I'roiu  Rio  (!(*  .laiiciro 
iM'oujjlit  us  to  auclior  at  7  a.  iii.,  Mairli  20,  iu  aiiotlu'r 
/  %  sph'itdid  Bi'a/.iliau  haiRor,  the  “  lialiia  do  'I'odos  os  San¬ 

tos,”  or,  iu  ])laiu  Kuirlisli,  tlio  “  Bay  ol’  All  Saints.” 

On  tlio  oastorn  side  of  this  lino,  d(‘(‘|),  land-sli('lto!(‘d  unll'  (dnst('is 
tin*  tliii'd  lari>:('st  city  of  liiazil,  Silo  Salvador,  Ix'ttor  known  tludn;iili- 
ont  the  woihl  |)orha|)s  as  Bahia,  the  capital  of  tin*  jjjrcat  Slate  of 
that  name  and  oiicc'  upon  a  tinu'  for  a  peniod  coverinj;  somethin},' 
like  two  centuries  ih(>  scat  of  }'ovc!‘nmcnl  of  tin'  •'real  Boil n}'n('s<> 
colonial  possession  of  Biazil. 

It  was  founded  in  1.V40,  some  .')S  years  <>arlier  than  Kn<,dan(rs  lirst 
attempt  at  coloniziii}'  in  the  iioithein  h(‘misph(M(*,  and  Ihmicc'  hoasis 
of  h('in}X  tin'  ohh'st  (dt y  in  Brazil.  During  all  tln'sc  y(>ars  it  has  h(‘cn 
a  ]dac»‘  of  pi  iim^  commercial  im])ort ancc',  a  c(‘nlc!’  of  art  and  learniiiij:, 
ami  the  home  (d'  sonu'  of  the'  oldest  and  linest  Catholic  chnrchc''  in 
the  Western  World. 

Had  W('  not  so  recently  left  tin*  most  heantifni  harlxtr  in  the 
worhl  that  of  Rio  d(‘  damdro  onr  lirst  view  of  Bahia  would  nn- 
donhtedly  have  surprised  ns  with  its  r(‘markal)le  Ix'anty  and  ))ic- 
I nr(‘s(|n('mvss.  On  a  hi^rh  hlni'’,  ami<l  tin'  <ir(‘cn  folia<i(>  of  a  |»r(d'nsion 
of  tropical  lr(‘cs,  are  sc(mi  tall  church  towc'is  and  j'listcnin}'  monn- 
iiKMits  s(>|  in  amon}j:  house's  of  varit'd  hm's,  all  more  or  less  jnmhicd 


K;.') 


>  liy  Kiiwaril  .Mlips,  (if  I’an-.Viiiprican  Ciiidii  slalT. 
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iui<l  ii))])ar(‘ntly  ])uslic(|  <>ii  towanl  tlio  bay  until  they  have 
spilb'il  ov(‘i’  tli(‘  (‘(Ij'i'  and  lillud  up  tin*  s])ac(‘  between  tlie  hillside  and 
the  s('a  ill  a  eoinpaet  mass  of  buildinirs.  The  city  is  thus  divided 
into  tin*  "litwi'i”  and  “uppef”  town,  and  its  liki'iu'ss  to  a  ciowdi'd 
ainphitheatef  iimiinded  us  of  Val])aiaiso. 

rpon  landinj'  we  found  that  access  to  the  uppi'f  half  of  tin*  city 
was  had  by  imams  of  tlnei-  larjri'  elevators,  two  of  which  were  found 
to  b(‘  tlu'  pioducts  of  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  tin*  Tnited 
Stall's.  One  hnndied  ri'is,  or  about  d  cents,  was  the  charjre  for 
beinj:  “lifK'd"  from  the  lower  to  the  ujijier  city. 

A  numhi'!-  of  special  cars  awaited  us  at  tin*  toj)  of  oiu'  (d'  the  ele¬ 
vators.  near  the  Pra<;a  da  ( 'onstitu^'ao,  but  Ix'fore  <;eltin<j:  aboard 
we  took  a  look  at  the  forini'r  ^o\'ernor’s  jialace.  d'his  had  Ix'en  a 


VIKW  oK  UAIll.V,  iniAZIL. 

For  twi)  ((‘nnirii'S  of  Uic  tunc  tlmt  linizil  wos  a  colonial  possession  of  I'oriniial.  Uahia  was  ilic  seal  of 
aovcnnncnl.  It  is  now  the  (.'rcalcst  cacao  port  of  the  conntry.  while  iohacco  atnl  its  inatinfact tires 
fortn  a  prowin;;  inilnstr.v,  and  rnhlH-r  atideolTtn'  are  lart;e  itetns  in  its  list  of  ex|)orts.  Its  population 
is  2so,lKI0. 

fiiH',  imposinjj;  buildinjr.  but  owinj;  to  a  recent  little  misunderstand- 
inj;  bi'tween  two  politicjd  jnirties  had  lieeii  shot  full  of  lioh's,  its 
interior  burni'd,  iind  imw  jiresented  .-i  soinewlnit  “  the-worsc'-for-wear'' 
appearance.  \ot  bir  from  this  jflace,  in  the  Liir»;o  Quinze  ih'  No- 
vembro,  is  the  fim'  Ciitholic  Ciithedral,  a  larjje  iind  sjilendid  edifice. 
At  the  end  of  the  street  jiiissinj;  the  cjithedral,  iind  iibout  ii  sfpiare 
away,  is  one  of  the  oldest  iind  richest  churches  of  Biiizil,  the  church 
of  Sao  Fiiincisco,  founded  in  I oN?.  Tin*  jiresent  structure  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  171d  and  is  noteworthy  for  its  line  interior.  The  ceiliiif;^ 
walls,  altar,  etc.,  are  all  profusely  decorated  with  ciirved  scndls, 
curves,  coats  of  arms,  heads  of  cherulis,  and  other  orniinientiition, 
mnch  of  the  line  carvini;  bein<x  heiivily  <;ilded.  jrivin.it  ii  womh'rfully 
rich  elTect  of  <;litt('rin<;  *;old  in  tlu'  subdued  eiindleliixht . 


VIEWiOFiJSAlIIA,  BRAZIL. 

The  .ipper  cil  y  is  situalcd  at  an  clcval  ion  of  perhaps  200  feet  at)Ove  the  water  Iront.  It  is  in^this  section 
that  the  finest  resiilenees  ami  pulilie  buililinpi  anil  over  a  humlreil  ehurehes  are  loeatcil.  Near  the 
center  of  the  picture  may  lie  seen  one  of  the  elevators,  by  means  of  which  communication  Itctween 
the  two  portions  of  the  city  is  maiulaineil. 


VIKW  OK  MKDICAI.  COI.I.KCK,  liAIIlA,  ItHAZII, 


lialiia  is  uMi'  Ilf  I  lie  olilosi  pcliicaliotial  r  rntcrs  in  Scinlli  Aincrioa.  Anionc  the  most  not  oil  of  its  i  list  it  lit  ions  is  ttio  Moiliral  ( 'ollo).'o  shown  ini  lio  alioi  o  iiictuio. 
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Connectod  with  this  cluifch,  and  immediately  at  its  side,  is  the 
Fraiieisean  monastery.  Tlie  ceiling  and  altar  of  the  little  eha])e! 
present  more  line  specimens  of  the  wood-earver's  art.  An  artistic 
leatnre  of  the  j)atio  walls,  as  well  as  tin*  walls  of  the  ehureh  mair  the 
entrance,  is  the  decoration  in  him*  and  white  tiles,  the  work  of  Dutch 
artists,  pr<‘sented  to  the  ehnreh  hy  Kin*:  I’hilip  of  Poitu*:al. 
'File  til(‘s  are  skillfully  fitted  to*:(*thei-  and  ])r(‘S(‘nt  a  heautifid  ])ie- 
torial  dis])lay  of  Biblical  scenes,  pictures  r(‘]»r(‘.sentin<:  the  scaisons 
of  the  y<‘ar,  historic  battles,  etc.  A  lew  of  our  ]>arty  visitt'd  this 
interesting  place  durin*:  the  aft(*rnoon  and  were  most  kindly  and 
court (‘ously  rc'ceived  by  tin*  friars,  om*  of  whom  eondueted  us  through 
numerous  rooms  of  the  monastery  and,  anion*:  other  ohji'cts  of 
interest,  showi'd  us  the  lile-si/.c*.  handsomely  dressi'd  wax  li*:tires 
of  some  thirty  or  niori*  saints,  which  are  k<‘])t  in  locked  closets  and 
utilized  on  the  certain  days  s(‘t  apart  for  tin*  worship  of  ('aeh. 


IMioto  By  I*.  .M.  Htt/lpir. 


HAIIIA.  KKOM  THK  UAV 


riu*  picliiiv  s!io\\>  lh(‘  waior  from  aii«l  llu*  hm;:  tuiti  sUm'|»  lin  liiu* 

n|)|K*r  fit  y. 


Our  ears  took  us  throu*:!!  various  windin*:,  (|uaint,  and  crooked 
streets,  honh'ri'd  by  houses  of  varyin*:  shades  of  jiink,  blue,  <:re(Mi, 
yellow,  brown,  and  bulf,  many  of  them  set  in  line'  <:ardens  of  trei's, 
from  the  branches  of  which  bun*:  luscious  (»ian<:es,  yellow  lemons, 
and  *:reen  man*:oes  in  profusion.  Klowerinj:  trees  and  shrubs  and  all 
the  <:lorious  llora  of  the  Tro])ies  aboumh'd  here,  and  the  writer  was 
involuntarily  ri'mined  of  the  ojienin*:  lines  of  Mi<:non  in  (loetln's 
“Wilhelm  Meister”; 


Keiinsl  (la  das  l.aTid,  wu  die  Ziiroiicii  Idiihii 
till  diinkelu  l.aul)  ilie  <  i<>ld-<  *raii<:en  >jliiliii. 
Kin  .saiiller  Wind  vnm  Idaueii  lliinnud  wclil 
Myrlc  still  and  Imcli  dcr  l.orliccr  siclit'.’ 
K('nnsl  da  es  wold  ? 

Ih'liiii !  Daliin  ! 

Moclit'  icii  aiii  dir.  (•  nicia  ( iclidii cr.  /it  lui. 


I'licto  hv  11.  M.  Hiizli-tl. 

VIKW  OF  li.MllA,  SllOWINO  I.OWKR  SKCTIOX. 

‘Oil  a  hiRli  bliilT,  amiil  the  Rrwn  faliido  of  a  profusion  of  tropical  trees,  are  seen  tall  chiireh  towers  and 
ftlisteninc  inomnnents  set  in  amoiiK  houses  of  varied  hues,  all  more  or  less  juinliled  totielher  and 
apiiarently  pnslied  on  toward  the  bay  until  they  have  spilled  over  the  ed)te  and  fill  up  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  hillside  and  tlie  sea  in  a  compact  mass  of  buildinits.’’ 

Stales  Clovernment  secured  the  first  six  si'edless  oriintje  trees  from 
which  liave  sjuunj;  the  tliousaiuls  of  acres  of  trees  which  now  form 
such  an  imjfortant  item  in  the  orange  jiroduction  of  Ciilifornia  and 
Florida. 

We  stoj)])ed  at  (’iijie  fhirra,  on  which  was  the  (*ld  fort  wliich  had 
formerly  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  hay,  hut  which  has  now  lieen 
converted  to  tlie  more  ])e!iceahle  tind  ])rol)ahly  more  ])rofital)lc  use 
of  a  lighthouse.  Tliat  ti  lighthouse  is  needed  here  was  evidenced 
hv  the  remains  of  two  wrecks  which  were  still  visilde  not  far  from 
the  shore.  One  was  that  of  a  French  steamer  which  Inid  heen  wrecked 
here  about  It*  years  ago  and  the  other,  not  a  pistol  shot  olf  the  rocky 
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heacli,  was  that  ol'  tlio  Cap  Fria,  a  (h'linaii  sti'ainer,  which  had  ‘jone 
on  a  sunken  rock  in  hroad  daylijrht  about  lour  years  airo  and  went 
down  in  less  than  lo  minutes. 

The  l>ay  is  one  of  the  linest  anti  safest  in  tlu“  world,  after  you  are 
once  in.  It  is  from  10  tt)  ‘20  miles  wide  and  about  27  miles  lon^,  iind 
its  depth  is  such  that  it  will  accommodate  vessels  of  the  deepest  draft. 

One  of  the  industries  tif  the  Hahiiins,  a  sur|)risinir  bit  of  informatitui 
to  most  of  us,  is  that  of  whalinj;.  We  were  told  that  during  the 
months  of  May  and  dune  an  averajte  of  2r)0  whales  are  caujtht  in  the 
bay  and  its  vicinity.  When  the  terrilie  cold  of  winter  beyins  in  the 
aidarctic  rejtions  the  whales  miirrati'  northward,  and  the  bay  of  All 


Sllori'lNC.  DISTUICT  OF  liAllIA,  ISRAZIl,. 

Most  of  llio  n'liiil  stores  of  the  eity  ore  fotitul  iti  tlie  lower  seetioti.  I'p  on  the  crest  of  the  hhitT  may 
he  seeti  a  part  ion  of  the  upper  or  reshlential  sect  ion. 

Silints  sf'ems  to  oiler  them  tin  iittnictive  refuite  Irom  the  stormy 
Atliintic. 

Our  paity  lunched  tit  a  delij'htful  little  hotel  at  Rio  Vermelho,  a 
suburb  of  Bidiia.  Amonir  the  fruits  served  were  alligator  jietirs. 
manitos,  yuavtis,  btinanas,  custtird  a])j)les,  :ind  the  sweetest,  most 
delicious  navtd  orjin<:es  we  luid  ever  ttisted.  These  oninires  htive  a 
very  thin,  .smooth  skin  and  are  of  a  mottled  <treen  iuul  yellow  color. 
Owin^  to  the  jiredominanee  of  the  green,  Ave  thought  at  first  tluit  they 
had  not  ripened,  an  o])inion  which  changed  immediately  u])on  their 
being  tasted.  The  manyos,  too.  were  the  linest  we  had  seen,  and  hv 


niMto  h\  \t.  M.  Ihi/irtt. 


(  ITV  OF  FAKA  FKoM  l)K(”K  UF  STKAMKK. 


The  thy  »)f  Tara  ranu*iiU<>  full  virw  an<l  wo  wore  nu>s!  a^roo.ibly  Mirprist*  I  at  Iho  scene  i»nwoniO'i  by 
the  ^Toaiost  rnl»lH‘r  part  of  itrazil.  Its  multicoloroil  Iiansos,  ch  ira- terisiically  irnpical  in  their  envi- 
renment,  lookeii  clean  arnl  frt‘sh,  ami  the  city  apjK'areil  inviting'.  ' 


ft‘\v  \vaslitiil)s  and  nt»  clot Itesliiu's,  but  all  the  linen  of  lialiia  seenicd 
to  he  spread  out  on  tin'  small  bushes  and  acres  of  clean,  <;reen  f'rass 
to  dry. 

Bahia  is  eminently'  a  city  of  churches,  theie  heini^  somethiiiif  over 
one  hundred  within  the  city  lijuits.  Quite  a  nnmher  of  parks  and 
many  fine  monuments  add  to  the  attractiveiu'ss  of  the  place.  The 
Ihissi'io  Publico  is  <im‘  of  the  (inest  parks,  and  the  weary  may  rest 
here,  shad(*d  by  tin*  jircaui  folia<r(“  of  the  mani'o  trees,  whose  delicate 
perfume  fills  the  ail'.  One  of  the  liiu'st  monunu'nts  is  locatetl  in  the 
lair;'!*  Diupn*  d(‘ (’axias.  It  is  a  tall  shaft  of  white  marble  surmounted 
by  the  bronze  lifiure  of  an  Indian,  and  commemorates  the  date  of  the 
national  indepiMuhmce  of  Biazil.  Around  the  base  are  <:i'ou])e<l 
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(•(>l(!SSiil  hnm/A'  li<j;urt‘s  ri'pivsciitinj;  in  iillciroi  iral  I'oiin  tlio  jircat  i  ivt*rs 
of  till'  country.  Another  hcautilul  nionuincnt  is  in  the  ci'nter  of  the 
Prafa  Kiaeluielo,  a  marble  pillar  surinoiintetl  hy  thi'  llyin<;  li<rure  of 
the  an;j:el  of  victory,  coniinemoratin*^  the  Brazilian  triumph  over  the 
Para<mayans  in  the  lon<r  war  of  lS»)4-70. 

One  noti'worthv  characteristic  of  tlu'  monuments  wi'  saw  in  Ihihia 
is  that  noiu'  was  individual  in  characti'r,  hut  each  ri'presented  or  com- 
memorati'd  some  historical  I'vent  in  tlu*  history  of  tlu*  country,  ^ivim; 
slrikinu:  ('vidence  of  llu'  exalted  patriotism  of  the  pi'oph'. 

Bahia  is  the^ii'at  cacao  port  of  Brazil,  fiiinishinj;  about  oni'-lifthof 
tlu*  world’s  siijiply.  'l'(d)acco.  loo,  forms  one  of  its  important  prod- 


VISCONPK  DE  KIO  liKANCO  SiiCAUE,  IIEI.KM,  STATE  OK  I’AKA.  IIIIAZII. 

The  slatuo  in  the  center  of  this  l)eautifnl  square  is  tliat  of  the  ttreat  llrazilian  i>alriol,  .lose  ila  (lama. 
The  city  of  lieletn,  capital  of  the  State  of  Kara,  is  one  of  tiie  most  proi;n'ssive  in  tlie  Uepuitlic,  ami 
its  present  [Htpulation  mitnl)ers  about  lH."i,n(tn  inhabitants. 

nets,  and  >;ood  cipirstire  mamifai'tiired  and  exported  to  Arirentimi  tind 
otlu'f  South  Anu'rican  countries.  We  found  that  wt*  I'ould  buy  ci<:ars 
of  ('xcellent  ipiality  much  cheaper  here  tluin  tit  any  of  our  other  stop- 
pin<i  places,  and  ipiite  a  number  of  our  party  jirovided  t  hemsi'lves  wit  h 
sullicient  (piantities  to  last  until  onr  return  home.  Coll'ee  and  rubber 
tire  also  important  exports  of  Bahia. 

As  an  educational  center  Bahia  has  taken  very  hi^h  rank  for  many 
years,  and  many  of  Brazil’s  most  noted  jioets  and  literary  celebrities 
have  come  from  its  institution.s,  as  have  manyof  lier  h'tirned  scientists 
and  educators.  A  hir<re  and  well-attended  normtd  school,  om*  of  the 


I’l.AZA  UK  FRKI  CAKTANO  HIIANDAO,  PAHA,  HKA/.IH. 

In  Ihccciilor  of  lliis  iMMiitiful  lillU-  park  is  Hie  statue  of  I'rei  ( 'aetaiio  lirainlao,  tlie  pliilantliropist  wlio  Imilt  the  first  hospital  in  I’ara,  in  ITsT.  The  base  of  the  inonunient  is  of 

marlile  and  the  statue  itself  of  hroiue. 
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l(‘a(lin<;  iiKMlical  (•(»lK><;ps  of  tlu*  rouiilrv,  a  iiotcal  law  scliool.  and  a 
of  lino  arts,  s(‘cond  only  to  that  of  Kio  do  -laiK'iro,  aro  ainontr 
its  most  famous  institutions. 

Wo  loft  Bahia  just  as  “tho  shades  of  ni>;hl  won'  falling  fa>t.  "  and 
our  last  view  of  tho  oity  was  striking.  The  sun,  sinking  hc'hind  the 
mountains  in  tlu'  west,  <rave  a  jrohh'n  lin<;e  to  tlu*  |)iotures(|m'  oity, 
and  tho  s|)h'ndid  <-olor  olfoots  in  the  li<;ht  and  lilmy  clouds  formod  a 
*;or^oous  canopy  for  tin*  hay  and  its  ('iivirouiu^  laudsoapo.  we 
st(‘amed  out  of  the  harhor  tin*  electric  lights  of  the  city  came  on  and 
showi'd  in  a  lonjj:,  narrow  oirdle  where  the  lower  portion  lay,  while 
ap|)arently  suspended  hi>;h  above  it  were  the  strc'et  li<;hts  in  rows,  with 
here  and  there  brilliant  clusters,  markin<;  the  parks  and  pid)lio  build¬ 
ings  of  what  app(‘ared  to  l)e  an  aerial  city.  In  a  half  hour  or  so  tlu'se 
lijrlits  had  passed  from  view,  and  only  the  winking  liydithouse  on  ('a|)e 
Barra  was  left  to  remind  us  that  Bahia  was  a  reality  and  that  the 
iiiti'restinj;  thin<;s  we  had  seen  were  mon'  than  a  passin*;  dream. 

We  were  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Para  at  noon,  March  2o,  but  rain  and 
foj;  delayed  our  vessel  in  that  arm  of  the  Amazon  known  as  the  Para 
Biver.  The  port,  whose  somewhat  extended  name  is  Santa  Maria  de 
Belem  do  Pan'i,  is  usually  called  Belem  (Bethlehem)  by  the  Brazilians 
and  Para  by  the  rest  of  the  world  f;enerally.  It  is  situated  somethin" 
like  1(1(1  mih's  up  the  river,  but  is  none  the  less  an  Atlantic  port.  Tho 
Amazon  Kiver,  however,  has  several  “Atlantic”  |)orts  somewhat  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ocean.  Manaos,  one  of  Brazil’s  "reat  ports,  which  is 
visited  by  ocean  vessels  from  perhaps  ev('rv  maritime  eoTintrv  in  the 
world,  is  only  ],()()()  miles  from  the  river’s  mouth,  while  2, ()()()  miles 
farther  still  we  find  Pc'ru’s  Atlantic  port,  Iipiitos.  In  comparison 
with  the  Amazon  our  boastc'd  Mississippi  is  but  a  fair-sized  creek. 

One  little  diflicultv  about  navi"atin"  the  river  up  to  Para  is  that  the 
river  ])ersists  in  shiftiu"  its  channel  from  time  to  time,  owin"  to  the 
immense  amount  of  sand  and  detritus  washed  down  from  the  many 
square  miles  of  territory  it  drains.  This  necessitates  the  employment 
of  skilled  pilots  to  steer  the  incomiii"  steamers  into  tho  harbor.  Our 
verv  careful  ca]>tain,  after  steamiu"  very  slowly  throu"h  the  misty 
rain  and  fo"  for  two  hours  or  more,  finally  anchored  and  awaitc'd  the 
pilot,  who  climbed  aboard  about  mion.  A  little  later  the  rain  ceased, 
the  fo"  lifted,  and  we  enjoyed  fine  views  of  the  ever-chan"in"  ])ano- 
rama  of  the  south  bank  as  we  steamed  up  the  river. 

The  air  was  now  cool  and  ])leasant,  atid  as  tho  sun,  which  had  con¬ 
siderately  hidden  until  about  o  o’clock,  sank  low'cr  on  the  horizon  its 
golden  rays  painted  the  magnificent  foliage  of  the  wmoded  shore  in 
varying  shades  of  green  and  gold.  Occasional  clusters  of  bright- 
colored  houses,  wdth  here  and  there  a  tall  church  spire,  I'clieved  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  Little  fishing  boats,  whose  sails  varied  in 
color  from  white  through  all  the  rainbow  hues,  were  seen  on  every 
hand  and  added  their  quota  to  the  picturesqueness  of  tho  views. 

About  G  p.  in.  the  city  of  Para  came  into  full  view,  and  we  were  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  sight  presented  hy  the  greatest  rubber  port 


(  ATIIKDRAL,  I'AItA  (UKI.KM),  lUiAZll,. 

'I’he  buildiii};  itscll  is  lieavy  anil  trravc.  It  was  cri'cti'il  in  1771,  ami  is  of  a  patti'rn  vory  comnioii  to 
many  I’ortut.'UPse  stnn  tures  of  Ihp  oiclitcenth  fentuiy.  The  inlPi  ior.  britthtor  ami  full  of  color,  lias 
a  fine  altar  of  marble  ami  a  (treat  ornan.  The  r.itheiiral  faces  the  Krei  Caetatio  Hramlao  .Square, 
natned  after  the  local  patriot  who  founded  the  first  hospital  in  the  city. 
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of  liiii/.il.  Its  imilticoloic'd  houses,  chiiracttMistically  tropical  in  tlioir 
cnviroiiincnt,  lookial  clean  and  frcsli,  and  the  city  aj)})eared  so  invititio; 
that  many  of  tlie  tourists  Ixtarded  a  little  steatner  that  came  out  to 
whei'c  the  IU.iu  vIk  r  was  anchored  and  s])ent  an  hour  or  two  sightseeinj; 
hy  eleeti'ie  li<>lit. 

Para,  which  dates  its  he^inninji:  hack  to  Kild,  is  >ienninely  tro])ieal. 
It  is  h'ss  tlian  a  dey;re('  and  a  half  from  tin*  ecpiator,  l)nt  j^reatly  to  onr 
snr])rise  tin*  niuht  was  ])h'asant.  We  liad  heen  told  of  tlie  milliotis  of 
mos(|nitoes  w('  iniirht  expect,  and  mos(|nito  nettinjihad  heen  ])rovided 
for  onr  staterooms  to  ])roteet  ns  ajjainst  the  notorious  Strgomyia  ca- 
lo)>ui^,  with  its  yellow-fever-distrihutinj;  ])ropensities,  l)ut  somehow 
the  millicms  failed  to  find  theii-  way  out  to  tlie  Jihicclur.  'Fhe  writer, 
for  one,  failed  to  see  or  hear  a  sinfjle  one  of  the  little  ])ests. 

It  may  seem  stratific  to  those  nnaciinaitited  with  the  jieeuliarities 
of  tro])ieal  regions,  hut  the  fact  is  that  the  climate  of  Para  is  not  only 
e(|uahle,  hut  most  of  the  time  delightful.  During  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  the  tcmijierature  rarely  exceeds  90°  F.,  and  the  coldest  is 
seldom  helow  70°  F.  The  thermometer  readings  for  March  20,  the 
(lay  we  spent  there,  were  as  follows:  0  a.  m.,  7.S°  F.;  9  a.  m.,  78°  F. ; 
1  ]).  m.,  80°  F.;  4  ji.  m.,  80°  F.;  10  p.  m.,  80°  F. 

Almost  daily  showers  atul  constant  sea  hreezes  keep  the  atmosphere 
from  hecoming  ojijiressive,  and  the  jiroximity  of  the  forests  gives  it 
unwonted  juirity.  Sanitary  conditions  in  the  city  have  heen  vastly 
improved,  and  the  usual  tropical  diseases  are  easily  preventable  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  hygienic  jirecautions. 

We  anchored  about  a  mile  from  the  new  (piay,  recently  completed 
by  the  l\)rt  of  Para  Co.,  and  were  taken  to  the  landing  in  a  little 
double-decked  steamer.  'I'lie  lirst  thing  of  interest  we  saw  was 
rubber — rubber  everywhere  along  the  street  on  which  front  the  great 
warehouses  where  this  ))roduct  is  handled  for  export.  Hundreds  of 
men,  white,  black,  and  all  the  shades  between,  were  busy  cutting  open 
the  great  pelles,  or  balls,  ])re])aratory  to  ])aeking  the  crude  product  for 
shi])ment.  Para  exports  about  $49, 000, ()()()  worth  of  rubber  in  one 
year,  and  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  port  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  1910  no  less  than  1,909  steamers  and  1,008 
sailing  vessels  entered,  the  total  tonnage  being  1,425,001.  Its  foreign 
commerce  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $29,940,918  of  imports  and 
$48,108,0.52  of  exports. 

'I'lie  trolh'v  ride  to<(k  the*  Bhuclio'  party  through  the  [)rincipal 
streets  of  the  city,  d'lu'sc'  w('re  found  to  be  straight  and  unusually 
wide,  bordered  by  shade'  tre'c's  in  profusion  and  kept  remarkably  clean. 
It  s(*ems  that  a  large  force  nf  men  is  employc'd  to  swee]>  the  streets 
with  broad  palm  branches  ('ally  every  morning,  and  all  refuse  is 
earte'd  away,  while  the  daily  rains  give  them  a  subseepient  bath. 

'Phe  Panpie  Aifonso  Penna  was  the  first  stop,  and  two  of  the  hand¬ 
some  buildings  fronting  it.  the  city  hall  and  the  (lovernor’s  palace, 
7.5()G2— Bull.  2  - 2 


A  VIKW  IN  TMK  MI  NK  IPAL  I*AKK,  IIKLKM  (I'AKA),  HUAZIl 


'<<•(•1  ion  (»f  Aiiuizon  foiv'ii  was  as  a  puhlio  park  l»y  i  Ih*  niuiii(‘ipaiily  of  Holom  wlu*n  \  ho  o\paii<liii^'  oily  oominoiioofl  to  <*ii<T(»a< 

.  ( irooiihoMsos,  hoin lis.  oasoaiios,  lakos.  fountains,  and  <it h«T  art istio  oinl»oliishnu*nts  ha\ o  hoon  added.  an<l  at  iii^ht  its  area  i'^  liulito<l  li 

as  it  is  oallod,  is  a  sonroo  of  murdi  pride  to  the  peof»le  of  the  oity 
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\v('r(‘  iiis|)»'ct(‘(l.  Xot  far  from  Ik'I’c'  is  tlu'  old  catlK'dral  wliosc  fouii- 
lalioii  was  laid  in  174s  and  wliosc  ornate  and  elaborate  intc'iior  is 
probably  not  ('xeelled  by  any  eliureli  in  Urazil. 

'riie  Boscpie  Municipal  is  the  lar<{(‘st  and  most  interesting  of  Para's 
many  paiks,  for  it  is  nuMcdy  a  ^reat  slice  of  tlu'  priimwal  Amazonian 
lori'st  which  I'X tended  (dos(>  t  o  t  he  city.  I  b're  are  hundn'ds  of  variet  i(>s 
of  trees  ri'iiresimt in^  the  natural  j^rowth  of  the  forest  without  tin*  inter- 
'•('iition  of  man.  flowers  just  as  thi'v  <;i'ow  in  tin'  jun<;l('.  and  man's 
handiwork  is  si'cn  only  in  tin*  walks  and  roads  and  occasional  In'iiclu's 
scatti'i'ed  thron;:h  the  woods.  Wc-  wi're  told  that  tin'rc'  were  ovt'i' 
1(10  varieties  of  palms  aloiu'.  and  si'vi'ral  hundred  varieties  of  other 
tropical  trees  to  bc'  found  here.  Near  by  is  tin'  oi'phanane  and  tradi' 
school  for  boys. 

As  in  all  tin'  Latin-Ainerican  citic's  wc'  had  visitc'd.  tin'  tin'ati'r  is 
OIK'  of  tin'  show  place's  of  Para.  'Pin'  Tin'atro  da  Paz  is  locate'd  in 
the  ParepK'  doao  ('oe'lho,  foinn'ily  known  as  tin'  Par>io  da  Polvora,  is 
s|)acions.  airy,  Ix'antifnlly  finisin'd  and  (h'corate'd  in  its  inti'rior,  and 
('.xci'lh'ntly  adaptc'd  to  its  pur|)os('. 

OiK'  of  tin'  In'aiitifiil  residi'iici'  stre'c'ts  of  the  city  is  calk'd  “Xaz- 
arc'th,  "  and  In're  may  In'  found  line'  spc'cimens  of  Portu<;ues('  archi- 
ti'cturi',  charmin*;  villas  se't  in  <iard('ns  such  as  are'  se'e'ii  emly  in  the' 
Treipie's.  shaeh'el  by  jxre'at  |)alnis.  man>;e»  tre'e's.  ceittemweieiel  tre'e's,  ami 
many  varie'tie's  eif  lleiwe'rinn  shrubs. 

Of  all  the'  |)lae'e's  visite'el.  Iniwe've'r.  the'  write'i's  inte're'st  anel  aelnii- 
ratiem  we're'  nnist  aremse'el  by  the'  Mnse'ii  (leieleli.  'Phis  is  a  beitanie-al 
;;arele'n,  a  mnse'um  eif  e't liimleijxy,  anel  zenileijxie'al  ^arelen  ceimbine'el.  It 
is  uneh'r  the' elire'e'tiem  e»f  Dr.  dacepn's  1  lube'r.  e>ne  eif  Brazil's  leaelinj; 
se'ie'iitists.  wimse'  re'|)ntat iem  as  a  beitanist  exte'inls  threni^lnmt  the' 
scie'iit die'  weirlel. 

It  se'e'ins  a  pity  that  a  line'  steme  e'elilice',  ceimme'iisurate'  with  the' 
impeirtane'e'  eif  the'  institutiein  anel  reienuv  ene)n<;h  tei  Innise'  anel  preip- 
e'lly  elisplay  the'  scie'iit ilic  tri'iisure's  it  owns,  has  not  be'cn  e'le'e'te'el  for 
its  home'.  As  it  is,  its  prie'e'k'ss  ceille'e'tieins  are'  neiw  e-reiwele'el  intei  a 
builelin<^  which  was  eince'  a  e'emntry  irsieh'in'e',  a  frame'  structure'  whie'h 
mi^^ht  e'asily  be'  eh'streiye'el  by  lire',  anel  thus  cause'  the  kiss  eif  the'  fruits 
eif  many  ye'ars  eif  stinly  anel  eif  teiil. 

'Pin'  bniklin^  is  se't  in  the'  mielst  eif  line'  spe'e  ime'iis  eif  luunire'els  eif 
varie'tie's  eif  tre'e's  anel  plants  pe'ciiliar  to  the'  Amazemian  feire'sts,  ar- 
ranjje'el  ae-e'eirelin^  tei  the'ii-  }i[e'ims.  Of  the'  jjjre'ate'st  eif  all  rnbbe'r  tre'e's, 
the'  //(('((I  hrdsHloisIs,  the'  line'st  e'eilk'e't iem  in  the'  weirlel  may  be'  see'ii 
he're',  while'  the'  e'.x|)e'rime'ntal  j^arek'ii,  ek'si<;ue'el  feir  the'  e'xpe'rime'iital 
e-iilt ivat iem  eif  the'  many  plants  havin';  a  e'emuue'rcial  value',  cemtains 
|ireibably  e'very  kiniwn  spe'cie's  eif  Brazilian  rubber  tre'e's  kneiwii  to 
e'xist.  Many  rare'  spe'e'ie's  eif  palms,  Para  nut  tre'e's,  the'  teme'a  be'an. 
anel  many  eithe'r  fruit  anel  timbe'r  tre'e's  aie'  alsei  tei  be  femnel.  In  an 
artilicial  lake'  we'  saw  the'  line'st  spe'cime'iis  eif  the'  VUiorKt  ra/iti.  the' 
yiffiintie'  wate'r  lily  eif  the'  Amazem.  that  the'  wiite'r  has  eve'r  se'cn. 
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TIIK  “Ml  SKi:  dOELDI,"  I’.VKA,  ItUAZIL. 

riio  Imilclinj;,  whii  li  is  lartro  linizilian  coimlry  hcmsc.  is  loi  alod  on  llic  Avonida  da  Indoin'iidcn- 
i-ia.  i!i  a  l)olani(al  and  zoological  garden  com  prising  aboni  in  acres. 

from  tlio  siii<:l('  st('m  of  the  cotlro  troc,  aiul  is  GO  feet  loii<;  and  alxmt 
G  feet  4  iiielies  wide. 

In  tlie  zoolo<fieal  department  may  lie  found  a  remarkalile  eoUeetion 
of  the  fauna  of  Brazil.  A  eom|)lete  series  of  Amazonian  monkeys 
and  a  wonderfully  rieli  collection  of  birds;  spia-imens  of  tlie  larfjer 
mammals  siicli  as  the  tapir,  lilack  and  spotted  jajiuar.  capivara,  ant- 
eater,  (‘tc.:  a  splendid  collection  of  insects,  containin";  monstrous 
hutterfli(‘s  and  moths,  lieetles,  and  wasps  of  an  infinite  variety,  all 
scientifically  arranged  and  classified,  form  parts  of  the  exliihit  in  tlie 
Imildin*;.  In  the  ^rounds  are  found  the  living;  s|)ecimens  of  the  fauna 
of  the  country.  A  lar<te  aviary  houses  a  collection  of  acpiatic  birds 
of  many  varieties,  while  in  the  trees  and  on  artificial  jierches  parrots 


IhO 

do  the  iiM'rayi'  \  is:tor.  howeviu',  the  arclueolo^ical  and  »‘t hnolo^ical 
fcatiiri'S'  of  the  museum  and  tlie  zooloi^ical  department  jiresent  the 
most  inti'restiiiir  features.  In  tlu*  first  room  we  (Miteri'd  wen*  fotitid 
(‘.\tetisi\ »>  collections  id'  pottery  of  tiii'  e.xtinct  Itidian  trilx's  wliicli  had 
inhal»it(‘d  the  n'Liion  aloiuj:  the  moutli  id’  tin*  Amazoti  at  the  time  of 
tlu*  Bortuiiuesi*  discovi'ry.  Ititeri'stiiiit;  relics,  siicli  as  funeral  itrtis 
and  |)oltery  from  the  tiiounds  of  the  ishmd  of  .Marajd  and  (dlic'r  sec- 
tiotis,  w(‘r(‘  also  a  part  of  this  colh'ction.  Valuahh*  ('thmdoiiical 
speciiiu'tis  from  tlu*  Amazonian  Indians,  especially  from  those  tribes 
iidiahitinj;  the  Kio  Tocatitins-Arajiuaya  re>>;ions.  consistiiii;  id'  all 
mamu'r  of  primitive  w<‘apons  atid  utensils,  wen*  exhibited.  Amoiijr 
these  is  a  war  canoe  too  lar<;e  to  he  housed,  and  consecpiently  l<*ft  out 
in  the  yard  near  the  house,  which  was  made  by  the  ('arajas  Itidians 
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The  room  dovoloil  lo  Aiinizonion  nrchiroloi-'y  coiitoiiis  o  colleition  of  pottery  of  the  extitift  IiKliun 
trifres  which  iiiloiliiteil  ttie  leyioii  iiloti;;  ttie  mouth  of  the  Ama/oii  iit  tiie  time  of  the  comiue-^t. 
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TIIK  PAX  A.MKPU'AX  I  NIoX. 


<111(1  tdiicjiiis  of  «‘vcrv  size  ;iii(l  luu'  strut  jiikI  sci'i'ccli  iiiui  show  tlicir 
oorji'i'ous  pluniii^c. 

A  cjijfi'  of  reptiles  eoiitaiiiiti<:  liuire  jilliojitors  and  nioiist roiis  sjieei- 
iiiens  of  till'  atiaeotida  and  the  Hoa  vint'stiicinr.  and  a  tank  which  eon- 
tains  s|)eeim(Mis  of  tin*  electric  (ads.  one  of  whi(di  is  (i  feet  S  iindies  loiiu;. 
attracted  onr  att<Mition.  .lao:nars,  pumas,  ocidots,  fo.\(‘s.  and  many 
other  specimens  of  lir.-iziliau  mammals  were  all  about  ns  in  eatres. 
and  it  was  with  mindi  ri'oret  that  W(>  hd't  this  interestiii”'  place'  without 
havinjf  seen  a  tenth  of  its  treasures.  .Inst  before  ('inbjirkinu:  on  the 
little  ste'ainer  which  was  t(»  take'  ns  out  to  the'  iUunhir  we'  peiid  a 
Inistv  visit  to  the'  marke't,  which  skirts  around  a  sort  of  b.-isin.  or 
inle't.  in  whi(di  are'  erowde'd  .ill  nnmne'r  of  lishino;  boats  and  small 
er.-ift,  with  the'ir  matiy-eolore'd  sails  iiiid  dusky  oeenpants.  Kve'iy 


WIAKV  IN  TllK  ZOOI.OOII  AI.  OAliDKN.  I'AKA.  liKAZlI.. 

Nimi  ihf  oiiinmio  tj  I  ho  Kiir.loii  of  'ho  Mils  mi  (iooMi  I  ho  visit  or  ono  iiiiilors  a  1  iruo  iiviiiiv  o  oiipioil 
liy  a  lino  oollool  ion  of  aiinalio  hirds.  iiirhi  lini;  s|ii>  anions  of  lioani  iful  whilo  liorons.  nielli  hiM'ons. 

•  Uiisi's,  s|ioanl>i!is.  haal  hills,  an  l  vavi ms  kinds  of  ilm  k-- 

eonee'iv.'ible'  tropical  fruit  is  oll'e'red  for  sale',  lisli  ed'  jill  s  ze's  and  kinds, 
('.art heiiware'  find  dishe's  imnle'  of  jionrds  by  Indians,  purse's  made'  of 
s('('ds  strnno;  on  thre'.'ids  jind  othe'r  enrios  we'ie'  to  be'  had,  but  onr  time' 
wjis  too  limite'd  to  se'('  its  mneh  as  we'  wislu'd. 

A  little'  afte'r  noon  the'  lihu  c/u  r's  whistle  awoke'  the'  e'edioe's  in  lare- 
we'll.  iinel  soon  the'  piet nre'sepu'  houses,  the'  tile'd  find  stneeoe'd  ehnredies. 
the'tiill  palms,  and  Wiivintr  maiiiioe's  forme'd  Ji  eharmint;  piet  lire',  which 
ore'w  less  jind  less,  and  we'  we'ie  once'  more'  out  in  the  chaime'l  of  the' 
Pfira  Kive'r.  w.-iitin*;  for  the'  pilot  to  tid\('  ns  out  into  the  oce'iin.  We' 
iuichore'd  for  the'  nijrht,  .-md  it  was  not  until  the'  lu'xt  mornini>:  tlnit 
we'  linalh'  biuh'  .a  lono;  feire'we'll  to  the'  ore'eit  Ke'pnblie  of  the'  sonthe'in 
he'inisphe're'  Ibaizil. 


•  jL  -JL  Ji.  *'•  -ILw-tfH 
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TIIK  liitc'  |)r('si(l('iit iiil  (‘li'ct i:)ii  in  Ciih.-i  was  condiictcMl  in  a 
manner  tliat  wmild  have  done  eredit  to  any  lv<'|)nl)lie  in  (he 
Anu'rieas.  'I'lie  voting  was  |)(>rl'ormed  witliont  llie  slijrlitc'st 
disorder,  and  tlu'  r('sult  distinetly  ('\|)ressed  tlu'  |)o|)ular  will. 
'I'lie  advance  toward  ahl('  and  wise  sc'll'-irovi'i'nnu'nt  wliieh  has  been 
mad<‘  in  ('ni)a  since  tin'  island  hc'eanu'  ind('|)('ndent  is  trnly  r(MnarUal)le 
when  <:an,ir<'d  hy  an  appreciative'  iiinh'istandin*:  of  tln'diHienlties  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  pro<rress.  Political  conditions  ha vc' irre'atly  improved 
and  tlu're  is  a  temh'iiey  in  the  rijrht  dii-('etion.  The  people'  are'  he'e'om- 
iny  e'emstantly  h'ss  snse'e'pt ihh'  to  the'  ap|)e'j>l  e»f  aiiitatois.  ami  the' 
(love'rnme'iit  is  elis|)layin>:  e've'r-ine're'iisin<x  powe'r  to  eh'al  premiptly 
ami  e'll'e'e't ive'ly  with  annoyinir  sit uat ietns. 

With  the'  e'stiddishim'iit  eef  eereh'r  ami  the'  eemse'epie'iit  ere'atie)n  etf 
eetnlieh'm'e'  amenii:  e-apitalists  ('id)a  w  ill  e'lite'r  iipem  an  e'l  a  e»f  industrial 
e'xpimsieen  iiml  w  ieh'spre'ael  preespe'rity  ii  state'  w  hie'h  shall  involve' 
the'  we'lfare'  of  all  e'lasse's.  The'  eeenelitieens  that  are'  eie'atim:  (’nha’> 
e)|)peirt unity  Inive'  he'e'ii  in  the'  makin;^  lor  many  ye'ars.  and  iire'  now 
<'re)win<^  iie'ute'.  In  the'  I’nite'el  State's  ami  the'  imiimlaet nrin>r  eeeim- 
trie's  e)f  Kureepe'  the'  eh'iuaml  feer  loeeelstull's  is  pre'ssin^  Inti'el  upem  the' 
supply.  Im-re'ase'  eef  peepulatiem  is  eeutstrippinti;  iiu're'ase'  eef  farm 
preeehicts.  Xatieens  whie'h  in  the'  |)ast  have'  he'e'ii  <ri'e'at  e'xpeerte'rs  e»f 
nu'at  iiml  ee're'als  are'  ste'aelily  shi|)|)in<:  h'ss.  ami  he'fore'  lemi:  "ill  have' 
he'e'eeine'  impeute'fs. 

Latin-Aine'rie'an  e-eeuntrie's  are'  (imlin^  e've'r-e'X|)anelin<:  mai’ke'ts  feti' 
the'  yiehl  eef  the'ir  seed.  Lyin^  elire'e'tly  in  the'  principal  Panama  Canal 
renite's.  Cnha  is  sinjruh-irly  we'll  sitiiate'el  tei  play  a  preemine'nt  |)art  in 
me'e'tiiu:  this  ^reewinj;  eh'mand.  It  is  harelly  ne'e'e'sssarv  to  aehl  that 
he'i-  weemh'rfully  rich  lanel  anel  sph'mliel  ^reewini;  ('ll mite'  jrive'  lu'r 
unsiirpasse'el  advantaj^e's  in  the'  matte'r  eif  pi'eieluetion.  'i'lu'  island 
is  eapahh'  eif  alimist  unliinite'd  ele'veleipim'iit .  Sii^ar  anel  tohaeeo  are' 
the'  jireieluets  whie'h  are'  tei-elav  se'ii'iit ilieally  eultivati'd  ami  raise'el  in 
aeh'epiati'  epiant it ie's.  Le'ss  than  1  o  per  ee'iit  eif  the'  arahh'  lanel  i> 
turne'el  tei  ^moel  aee'emnt.and  little'  e»f  it  is  weirke'd  tei  its  ntiimst  possi¬ 
bility  ed'  pretehietiem.  Kve'ii  in  the'  h'aelimr  industrie's.  whe'ie'  the'  man¬ 
ufacturing  me'tlmds  have'  he'e'ii  well-nij;!!  pi'i-feete'el.  tlu'i'e'  is  room  for 
improvi'ini'iit  in  the'  (ie'h.l  preieesse's.  Vast,  as  is  the'  value'  of  Cuba’s 
annual  emtput.  nmeli  h’ss  than  eme'-fourth  eif  lu'r  re’semree's  have'  hee'ii 


•  liy  Forlu‘s  Liipl'iuy. 


Il.VUHOU  AND  AVATKU  FHOXT  AT  HAVANA,  CUHA. 

<  >f  llio  si(),OiK),(KK)  worth  of  foo'l-itiifrs  piircliascd  liy  Cul)n  iiniiuolly  conshloratily  more  than  half  of  this  quantity  eonsists  of  products  tliat  mislit  lie  raised  on  tla'  island 
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<l(‘V<'lo|)('«l.  With  \v(‘ll-(lir(‘('t(‘<l  ('llort  and  tlu'  ahl  of  (•a])ital  tho 
islanil  may  he  made  within  tin*  lif(‘  of  a  ^(mcration  to  tnddo  its  ])i-('S(>nt 
yield  from  the  soil  and  to  sn|)|)ort  in  eomfort  a  jxipidation  of  5. ()()(), 000. 
And  this  wonld  he  Init  a  imxleratc'  measnr(‘  of  its  nltimate  ])ossil)iliti('s. 

'I'he  potential  develo])ment  of  ajjrrieidtme  in  Cuba  has  been  over- 
"Inulowed  hy  its  two  dominant  industries  and  discounted  hy  the 
nu'thods  of  farminj;  jnevalent  t)n  the  island.  Miseoneejdion  has 
been  induced  by  tlu'  failures  of  colonies  and  individual  sc'ttlers.  the 
former  ])romoted  nmler  unfavorable  conditions  and  the  latter  Inn  injt 
undertaken  tasks  for  which  they  liad  neither  ajditmle  nor  sullicient 
means.  Snceessfnl  farmin<;  in  Cuba,  as  elsewluTc.  necessitates  pre¬ 
vious  ex]XTience,  knowIed<;e  of  local  conditions,  and  adeipiate 
caj)ital.  A  <;reat  majority  of  failures  are  traceable  to  lack  of  one  or 
more  of  these  requisits. 

A  j'lance  at  the  list  of  Cuban  imports  reveals  a  jiecidiar  economic 
state  which  will  doubtless  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  statesnum. 

rpward  of  .$4(),()()(t, ()()()  worth  of  foodstulfs  an'  purchased  by  the 
Cubans  annually.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  this  (juantity 
consists  of  thinjrs  that  mi«iht  be  produced  on  the  island.  More  than 
that,  several  of  tlie  items  in  (piestion  represent  products  which  mi<jht 
be  raised  in  Cuba  to  an  extent  sidlicient  to  sup])ly  the  domestic 
demand  and  leavt'  a  considerable  surplus  for  exjKUtation.  This  is, 
of  course,  only  contemplated  as  an  ultimate  ]x»ssibilitv.  Let  Cuba 
aim  for  the  present  at  lilliiift  the  demands  of  her  home  markets  for 
such  ju'oduets  as  may  be  raised  within  her  borders. 

Lxcept  for  the  lieaAily  capitalized  eor])orations  which  are  eii'jaf'ed 
in  thcsu<rar  and  tobacco  in  lustries,  a<;ricidtnral  elfort  in  Cuba  is  con- 
lincd  maiidy  to  individual  natives  and  foreijjn  settlers,  d  he  Chinese 
truck  <fardeners  are  an  important  factor  in  furnishinji  ve<;etables  to 
the  hx  al  mark('t  and  (h'luonstratinj;  what  may  be  done  by  intensive 
cultivation. 

d  he  uatiA’es  farm  in  a  primitive  maniu'r,  under  what  may  be  called 
a  “systc'iu.”  because'  the  sanu'  practices  are  prcA'ah'iit  throu>fhout  the 
island,  d'hey  are  not  as  hajdiazard  as  tlu'V  a])j)ear  to  be,  but  are, 
in  fact,  the  intelligent  result  of  ex])erience  of  the  easiest  way  of  pro¬ 
curin';  a  sidisistence  from  a  small  ])atch  of  land,  dlie  (juajbo  has 
had  neither  the  knowled<;e  nor  the  inducement  to  make  his  land  more 
])roductive.  Ihitil  recently  there  was  no  market  open  to  anything; 
that  he  mij;ht  have  ])roduced  and  only  the  most  limited  means  of 
trans))ortation.  Now  there  are  exci'llent  roads  and  extensive  railway 
lines,  both  constanth'  on  the  increase,  dhere  is  no  doubt  but  that 
when  he  is  taught  how  to  jmxluec  a  larger  croj)  and  assured  of  a  sale 
for  his  surjdus  he  will  make  the  required  elfort.  But  before  this  is 
asked  of  him  there  must  be  an  a<ljustment  of  land  tenure.  Lease- 
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A  CorNTUV  |{(IAI)  IN  Cl  UA 


■iich  roaiU.  cimpleil  willuhr  wniiclerfiilly  rirh  laiul  and  -iplomliil  (;ni\vin::rliinaU'.  siivc  In  CiiP 
tiiinal  advantayi's  fm  iiu  ri'asini;  hor  ayrii  ull iiral  priidiicl'. 
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liolds  should  !)('  us  oI'K'Ii  us  possihh'  |)('i|)('tuul  und  on  tcuins  wliicli 
will  preclude'  the  possibility  of  rents  lu'in^  unduly  ruise'd  us  the  |)rolits 
of  till'  te'uunts  iuereusc'.  The  system  of  lund  tuxutioii  should  he  re>;u- 
lutc'd  so  us  to  eneouru^e  itnierove'inent ,  lyiii*;  most  li;;htly  upon  the' 
eute'rprisinjx  muu  und  fulhui;  most  lu'uvily  upon  the  owner  of  idle 
propc'ity.  It  would  he*  tlu'  purt  of  wisdom  to  exempt  the  smull  eul- 
livutor  I'utire'ly  from  direct  tuxutioii.  riuh'r  ('xi.stiu>;  circumstuucc's 
lie  contrihules  his  full  shun'  of  tlu'  revemu's  throu<rh  the  nu'dium  id' 
hi"  imrehuses  of  im|)ort('d  urtieh's.  d'lu'  (loverumeiit  should  estuh- 
li"h  uii  u<j:riculturul  hunk  to  furnish  modc'ruli'  cn'dil  ut  h'usihh'  I'ute'" 
of  inti'rc'st.  Tlu're  is  evc'ry  reuson  to  lu'lievc'  thut  the*  success  of  such 
u  nu'usure'  would  hc'  us  ^n'ut  in  Cuhu  us  it  hus  hee'ii  in  K<;ypt.  d  lu' 
conditions  of  funning  uri'  mnch  more'  fuvoi'uhh'  in  tlu'  former  country 
tliun  in  the  lutti'r.  llis  midduy  r('st  is  wc'll  eurned  hy  severul  hours' 
work  in  tlu'  field  hefori'  tlu'  city  dweller  hus  tuken  his  eurly  cofh'e. 

Tlu'  chief  ('sse'iitiuls  to  the'  improvi'nu'nt  of  Cuhun  furminj;  ure'  ut 
huml.  'I'lu'  prohlem  is  to  turn  to  uceount  n'souree's  which  ure  now 
hi'inir  wusti'd  or  im])rovid('ntly  usc'd.  Fi'rtih'  lund  und  u  ^eniul 
climute'  ure  umply  uvuiluhh'.  Tlu'  m'ci'ssurv  eom|)h'nu'nt  to  tlu'si' 
i"  tiu'  (-('ssution  of  “cultiA'ution  hy  exploitution ’’  und  the  udoption 
of  cultivution  with  consi'i  vution.  Tlu'  Cuhun  funner  must  he  induce'd 
to  cun'  for  his  lund  und  to  mukc'  it  prolituhly  productive,  lie  will 
respond  to  stimuli  if  int('lli<;ently  u|)])li('d  to  him.  Show  him  the 
wuy,  furnish  him  the  meuns,  und  <;iv('  him  ussurunee  of  u  n'wurd  for 
('xi'rtion  und  he  will  uecjuit  himself  credituhly  in  u  short  while. 

'riu' ('ul)un  muy  not  he  eusily  moved  hy  theoretieul  ur<;um('nt.  hut 
he  is  pi'culiurly  suscc'ptihle  to  the  forei'  of  un  cdijc'et  lesson,  (live 
him  u  concn'ti'  exumph'  of  how  lu'  muy  increuse  his  erops  hy  inti'lli- 
iTi'iit  tri'utment  of  his  lund.  und  with  litth'  more  effort  thun  he  expends 
upon  <X('ttin^  u  hure  livinjt  from  it,  und  lu'  muy  Ix'  de])('nd('d  upon  to 
uct  on  t  he  su<x<;estion. 

'!  his  is  u  work  which  should  lu'  curried  on  hy  the  (lovernnu'nt,  tlu' 
luilrouds.  und  tlu'  lund  com|)unies.  It  must  hi'  juirsued  in  u  pructi- 
cu!  mumu'r,  hrinjtiii”:  tlu'  h'ssons  riirht  honu'  to  the  mun  to  he  edu- 
cuti'd.  Kven  in  tlu'  Cnited  Stuti's,  where  the  inti'llij^i'iici'  of  tlu' 
furnu'r  is  of  u  hi<;h  onh'r,  tlu'  infhu'iiec'  of  experinu'iit  stutions  und 
ruilwuy  di'inonstrution  curs  is  imnu'usuruhly  j^n'uter  thun  thut  of 
"cii'iitific  hooks. 

Klforts  on  the  |)urt  of  the  (lovernnu'nt  und  other  u<;enci('s  to 
promote  fxi'iu'rul  u<trieultur('  cun  not  fuil  to  uttruct  to  (’uhu  tlu' 
immiirrution  necessury  to  tlu*  fulh'r  devc'Iopment  of  tlu*  country.  It 
contuins  uhun  hint  lund  thut  muy  he  cultivuted  with  h'ss  ontiuy  und 
^ri'uter  yield  thun  tIu'  uv('ru}ie  irri<^ut('d  lund  of  the  wi'sti'in  Cniti'd 
Stuti's.  d  he  Cuhun  ('iiti'iprise  will  ulso  return  u  lur<f('r  profit  on 
invi'-itment  muh'r  tlu'  iulvuntugeons  et)nditions  which  ure  eon- 


sDMi;  OK  Tin-:  ki;i!T1I,i;  i.and  in  ci  ha  awai  tino  dkn  i;i,oi'Mi;nt. 

Ahuixlant  laiiii  of  this  clmriMlt'r  is  uvailulil*'  for  ciillix  ation,  and  aKriciiltiirisIs  riaiiii  that  it  will  viclil,  with  li’sser  on  Hay,  a  ureal  or  ihoiImci'  Ilian  I  lie  a\  eraye  ii  riaaled  lain  I  of 

Hie  wfsierii  I 'niteil  .SlaUis. 


TYIMCAI.  ••(■ol.dNV  IKK  SK ••  Oh  AMKIUCAS  AND  f'AXADIAN  CITRUS  FRUIT 
(iRoWKRS  IN  KASTKRN  CURA. 


AN  EXIIIIilT  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  VKOKTARLKS  RAISKD  IN  THE  UROVINCE 
OF  CAMAOUEY,  CURA. 


The  is  caicihle  of  alinosi  iiiiliinileil  ilevelopiiiont,  yel  less  than  Ui  (xt  eetil  of  the  arahlo  laiol 

is  turned  to  (rood  an  ount ,  while  lit!  le  of  it  is  workeil  to  its  utmost  iK)ssilMliiy  of  |iroduetion. 


rilK  I’AN  AMKKU'AX  I'XloX. 


liM) 

1(‘ni|)latiMl,  provided  the  euhivutor  exercises  diseriminal i(»:i  in  the 
st'h'ction  of  his  crops.  1  h'l’c'lofon'  fort'i^ners  taking  up  a^rienhnral 
|)nrsiiits  in  (’ul)a  have*  lionjritt  hi<rh-prieed  aeix'ajri'  and  (Mi^a^c*  I  in 
citrus  fruit  ^ro\vin<:  or  soiiu'  form  of  fancy  farminj;.  ^(UUMally  witli 
unsatisfaetorv  results.  It  has  heen  deinonstratt‘(l  tliat  eoinpara- 
tiv(‘!y  c  heap  land,  sucdi  as  is  available  in  every  Province' of  the  island, 
can  he  made  to  produce'  larjr*'  e-rops  of  staph'  fooelst ud's  with  re'<ru- 
larity  and  <j;reat  profits. 

A  fe'W  illustrations  will  sudie'e'  to  indicate'  the'  (ie'lel  eef  etppeert  unity 
etpe'i)  tee  the'  small  farnu'r  in  Cuba. 

Xe'arly  a  e|uarte'r  eef  a  millieeii  dolhirs  is  paiel  annually  by  the'  island- 
e'ls  fe»r  lore'ijrn  |»e»tate»e's  e>f  a  epiality  iidVrieer  te»  theese'  whie-h  t  lu'V 
liiise'  at  heeme*.  Inde'C'el,  the'  he'st  Cuban  peetateee's  rivid  the'  fame'll 
preteluel  e)f  Be'rmuela.  This  sheeuhl  he'  an  artie-h'  eef  e'xjeeert  freein  ('uha. 
as  we'll  as  varieeus  sprinj;  ve'^e'tahh's.  leer  whieh  there'  is  prae-tie-ally 
unlimite'el  ele'inanel  in  Xe'w  Yeerk. 

Aneetlu'r  e'eestly  item  eef  impeu  t  ise-eu  n,  eer  mai/.e'.  Kxpe'riine'iits  have' 
preive'd  that  e'xe-e'llent  rc'sults  may  he'  hael  with  this  e-e'ie'al  eeii  eerelinarv 
Cuban  lanel.  At  prc'se'iit  it  is  raise'el  euily  for  use  as  feeeleler.  'Phe'  e'leep 
is  eh'fie-ie'nt  in  epiantity  anel  peeeer  in  epiality.  With  reaseuiahh'  e-are' 
in  se'e'el  se'h'C't ie>n  anel  e'ultivatiem,  ine  ludinj;  rotatiem  in  plantin';,  e'eun 
may  he  f^reewn  upon  eeemparative'ly  e-heap  lanel  anel  marke'te'el  at  a 
hanilseeme'  predit. 

'Phe'ie'  are  theeusanels  eif  ae-re's  eef  lanel  in  Cuba  lyin';  idle'  e»r  e'aininj; 
h'ss  than  .a  pe'r  e-ent  a  ye'ar  em  Si'll  an  ae-re  that  e-eeulel  he  inaeh'  tee  pio- 
elue-e'  twe)  he'avv  e-reips  e)f  alfalfa  e've'i  v  ye'ar.  This  fae-t,  ameuij;  e)the'r-> 
e>f  a  similarly  sij;nide-ant  e-harae-te'r,  has  he'e'ii  e'stahlishe'd  by  the'  te'st 
weuk  e>f  Pretf.  Karut/,  at  the'  Camaj;uez  e'\|)e'rime'nt  statiem  eef  the' 
Cuba  Railreeael.  Alfalfa  is  imt  raise'el  at  all  in  Cuba  at  pre'se'iit,  while' 
the'  islanel  Jiays  aheait  as  inue  h  annually  lor  impeirte'el  hay  as  it  de)e's 
feu-  pe>tate»e's,  anel  it  is  an  e'xpe'iisive'  e-eunmeality  in  llahana  and  eethe-r 
e-iti('s. 

('le'iu'ral  a^rie-ulture  in  Cuba  eiders  a  promising;  fie'ld  tor  e-eu-por.-ite' 
e'lite-rprise.  The'  steiry  eif  the'  banana  inelustrv  is  indie-at i ve' eif  what 
may  he'  eleme  in  eitlu'r  elire'e-tiems.  There'  was  tm  shipme'iit  eif  t  his  fruit 
freun  the'  islanel  until  the'  Cnite'el  Kruit  Cei.  e'stahlisheel  the'  inelustry 
hut  a  few  years  aj;e).  Xe>w  the  Cnite'el  State's  buys  u|)warel  eif 
81 ,()()( I.IH III  weu'th  e>f  Cuban  bananas  ye'arly. 

A  e-e)r|)eu-.-itie)n  e'literinj;  up  n  a};rie-ultural  eh've'leipme'iit  in  Culia 
sheuilel  e-eunmanel  ample  mc'ans  anel  the'  se'ivie-e's  eif  a  manage'!-  tlmr- 
eiuj;hly  familiar  with  e-reip  e-eimlitieins  ein  the'  islanel.  A  man  whei  is 
re'e-keine'el  as  eine  eif  the  meist  e'xpe'it  in  prae-tie-al  Cuban  af;rie-ulture', 
anel  erne'  eif  the'  meist  e-einve'isant  with  the'  e-einelilieins  eif  it.  e.xpresse'el 
tei  the'  write'i-  the'  e-einvie-tiein  that  a  e-eim|iany  inve'stin^  8100, 1)0(1  in 
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],()()()  acres  of  land  and  liavin^  as  nine  a>;ain  for  workin^^  capital 
>liotdd,  under  proper  mana<;enient,  earn  from  .S4(), (•<•••  to  -SoO. 
iK't  annually,  d'lds  proposition  was  indorsed  l)v  tlir(>e  otlier  men  of 
.''imilar  re|)titation. 

'I'he  sn<j:<r(>sted  nu'tliod  of  o])eration  for  sueli  a  company  <-ontem- 
])lates  tlu'  leasin';  (»f  its  laml  in  small  tracts  to  la*  enltivatc'd  nndc'r  its 
diriM  tion.  'Phe  company  would  fnrnisli  eaeli  tenant  with  a  dwelling;, 
implements,  seed,  and  other  m'cc'ssarii's,  afti'r  the  mamu'r  of  the 
Canadian  laml  <-orporat ions,  which  an*  attraetiiii;  so  many  Anu'iicans 
to  tin*  Dominion.  Thest*  eonei'rns  will  put  tin*  moneyless  man  in 
possession  of  a  ftilly  oiinippeil  farm  and  a  fnrnishc'd  home  if  he  can 
satisfy  tln'inof  his  capacity  as  a  farmer.  It  is  helieved  that  a  some¬ 
what  similar  method  of  colonization  nu<;ht  he  practiced  with  sm-ec'ss 
inCnl)a.  In  the  plan  for  the  latter  eonntry,  however,  the  same  d(*j;ree 


of  imh'pc'iidenee  is  not  proposed.  It  is  snf;oested  that  tin*  tenant 
farmer  should  devot(‘  his  holdin<;  to  sneh  crops  as  the  company’s 
mana<;er  mijjht  direct,  and  that  the  corporation  should  harv(*st  and 
mark(‘t  the  ontpnl,  allowini;  to  the  cultivator  a  e('rtain  p(*re(‘nta^e 
(tf  the  net  proceeds. 

'Plien*  are  snilieiently  luimerons  examples  of  shinin';  success  to 
])rov(‘  that  farming  in  Cnha  may  he  made  highly  prolitahle.  And  this 
is  tlie  eonehision  to  which  an  intellij;ent  survey  of  all  the  relative 
eimilitions  must  h'ad.  When  ellieient  farminj;  heeomes  the  ;;en<*ral 
practice  instead  of  the  exception,  the  island  will  he  tin*  most  produc¬ 
tive  area  in  the  worhl  of  its  size. 


0  0 


OF  COST 


RICCKXT  activities  of  the  Atlu'ncuin  at  San  Jose,  ('osta  Kiea. 

liavc  (lireeted  ])nblic  attention  to  tlie  woik  of  tins  or»iani- 
zation,  wliieh  lor  several  years  |)ast  lias  been  an  important 
and  inllnential  factor  in  tin*  intelleetnal  enltnre  of  the 

eonntrv. 

(loino  back  to  its  be<j:innin<;  in  May,  1907,  it  is  seim  tliat  the  m;)ve- 
ment  orij^inated  in  the  ])erson  of  the  distin^nislied  writer  and  ex¬ 
assistant  secretary  of  pnl)lie  instruction,  i)on  Jnsto  A.  Facio,  who 
son<;lit  to  brin<; to^ethercon- 
<;enial  and  cnltnred  peoph' 
for  the  purpose  of  stiinn- 
latiiif;  study  alon^  the  lines 
of  sci(Mic(‘,  liistory,  litera¬ 
ture',  and  art.  In  a  woid,  to 
delve  deep  into  the  problems 
of  the  day  and  deduct  tlu'i  e'- 
from  somethin>;that  beneiits 
and  relines  and  thereby  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  general  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  eonntrv. 

How  well  this  important 
organization  is  fnlfillin<j  its 
mission  it  is  oidy  necessary 
to  look  back  over  its  short 
life  to  see  some  of  its  notable 
ste])s. 

Jn  commemoratin'^:  the 
ninet^'-first  anniversary  of 
(^)sta  Rica,  and  in  order  to 
stimnlatenationalstndvand  seSor  don  .icsto  a.  facio. 

art,  the  Or<ranizatioir  last  Konnaoran.l  ot  the  Athene,.,,,  of  (-..sta  UUa. 

autumn  conducted  a  series  of  public  functions  and  offered  prizes  for 
exceptionally  skilled  work,  in  whateA’er  line  of  endeavor  it  chanced  to 
lie.  Amonj;  the  nnmerous  topies  and  upon  which  jjreat  interest  was 
manifested  may  be  noted  the  followiiif;:  Infantile  diseases  and  the 
adoption  of  better  means  of  preservinfj  child  life;  jnactical  means 
that  should  be  adoptf'd  for  improvinj;  the  public  health,  with  special 
reference  to  tnbercnlcsis  and  kindred  diseases:  critical  analysis  of  the 
Ittill.  2  l;t  --  l!»;t 


“sriiruijs  OK  iikuk.dia,”  iikkkdia,  costa  kica. 

First  {iromiiini  uwanled  to  I>om  Armiiiulo  Cfspodos  l>y  the  Costa  Hican  Athciieum. 


•I'l.KAsriiKS  OK  TKOI'ICAI,  LIFK."  (i  K  A  DKl.K  I'K.  COST  A  lUCA. 
First  prcmitiiii  awaritcil  Don  Anastasio  Alfaro  liy  tlio  Costa  Hicaii  Athctioiini. 


15)()  TllK  I’AX  A.MKHK'AX  UNION. 

('ostii  Rican  laws  with  rdcn'iicc  to  hanking;  study  and  ('Naniination 
of  the  |)n“vailin>;  constitutional  laws  and  laws  iclatinj^  to  popular 
sull'ia<f(';  the  clcctrihcation  of  the  raih<  ad  to  the  l^acilic;  discussion 
of  the  best  fonns  of  roads  that  are  <rreatly  needed  in  the  Repuhlic: 
the  utilization  of  the  water  courses  foi-  c(  ininercial  lairpcses:  the 
ideal  (‘ducation  for  ('osta  Ricans;  or<ranizati(  n  of  a  national  school 
of  arts  and  sciences;  musical  and  ))oetical  <•(  in|)<  sitic  n,  etc. 

Such,  in  hrief,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  tlu'  Atheiu'um  of 
('osta  Rica  is  ])opularizinjj:  and  stiinnlatinj;,  and  from  which  it  may 
he  s(‘(‘n  that  the  ])rinciples  of  the  orjjjanization  are  very  bre  ad  and 
lihc'ial,  and  include  discussions  of  the  leadin':  toj)ics  which  tend  to 
improve  and  elevate  life  and  conditions. 

'Pile  work  of  the  institution  is  divided  into  vaidmis  sections,  such 
as  section  of  jiractical  ami  experimental  sciences;  moral  and  political 
sciences;  section  of  literature;  sectioJi  of  letteis,  etc.  I  nder  each 


•KI.  ItoNUO,”  IMU.MITIVK  NAVIO.XTION  ON  TllK  C.UKF  OF  XICOYA,  COSTA  UlCA. 
’  F'irsI  premium  awarileil  to  Don  Aiiaslusio  .Ufaro,  Costa  lliiati  .Vtheneum. 


section  are  found  the  names  of  many  jiersons  who  are  inti'rested 
more  jiarticnlarly  with  the  work  of  that  section,  and  included 
amon;:  the  numerous  names  are  found  those  of  many  of  the  country’s 
eminent  thinkers  and  scholars. 

'Phe  name  of  Sr.  Don  Joatpiin  Jiernardo  (’alvo,  the  ('osta  Rican 
minister  at  Washin;:ton,  a|)pears  in  the  list  of  memhers  as  a  eorre- 
spondinj:  niemher  of  the  orjxanizatioii,  and  who  contrihutes  important 
and  interestin':  papers  on  timely  topics. 

'Phrouj:h  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  ('alvo  the  Bui.i.K'itn  has  the  pleasure 
of  presiMit  in;:  to  its  readers  numerous  pictures  which  were  awarded 
prizes  at  the  meet  in;:  held  some  weeks  a;:o  in  San  .lose.  .Many  (d 
them  are  sjilendidly  executed  and  indicate  the  hiyh  de;:ree  of  artistic 
tast(“  and  skill  prevailin;:  anion;:  the  youn;:er  memhers  of  the  athe- 
iieiini;  th<‘  pictures  also  present  heatntifnl  ;:lini|  ses  of  ('osta  Riean 
life  and  customs. 


I 


‘H^KHRO  MACIK)”  OK  TMK  VOl.CANo  1M)AS. 

Seroinl  prtMuium  awarded  to  l)o!i  Manuel  (■iMiio/  !)>■  liie  t'osla  Rican  Allieiu'iini. 


••CONTHASTS.” 

Seeoiiii  promium  awanloil  to  Hon  Maimol  tiomoz  liy  the  Costa  Kk-ati  .VllK'tieutii. 


■■I.KAVINt;  MASS,"  CATIIKDKAI,  IN  SAX  .H  )SK.  C(  )ST  A  l!ICA. 
Sivonil  protiiiiitii  awanlcil  to  Doti  .Iois;i'  .Viroa  liv  tlio  Costa  Hicaii  .Vtlu'tit'iitti. 


'ourtfsy  of  La  lliisCnn*L»u  .\rtlsli«*a.  ISari’flotj; 


Till-;  IMIOMI  I.GATION  OF  TllK  C'OXSTITI  TION  OK 
Tills  famous  work  is  now  proservcl  by  the  Government  and  is  to  be  seen  in  tlic  b-onottralieo  Museum  in  Cadiz, 


From  a  painlins  by  Salvador  Vinieijra. 


irpijrA'iirc  A'f?  'T'O'c?' 

JLtMUJtLo  Ur  IntL  LJtfN  1  JtJN-- 

NIAL  AT  CADIZ  /.  *; 

HAJiDEXEI)  iiul(‘(‘(l  must  lx*  tlu*  iiidividuiil  wliu  fails  t,> 
hoarkcu  to  the  call  (»f  inotluM-  and  home  two  words  that 
have  come  down  throu<;h  the  a>^es  with.out  losiuj;  their 
sweetness  and  which  a])])eal  alike  to  all  f;rades  of  society. 
The  thought  of  jtoinjj;  home  to  mother  awakens  tlu'  delight  of  the 
child  as  well  as  the  iniK'iinost  senses  of  the  man  of  years;  we  jj:ladly 
take  u|)  our  journev  to  the  haunts  of  childhood  and  each  A’isit  renews 
and  revives  many  of  our  nohler  im])ulses. 

Public  homecominjj:s  have  lonj;  Ixaui  ])o])ular,  and  in  many  countries 
tliiw  are  annual  events  of  ha])i)iness  and  ^eiu'ral  rejoicinjj.  WIkmi  the 
ancu'iit  city  of  (’adi/  calk'd  u])on  her  s')ns  aTul  dau'fhtei’s  of  the  New 
World  to  come  hack  and  renew  old  ties,  to  ])artake  of  motherly  hos- 
])itality,  and  to  ])articij)ate  in  her  festivities  there  was  a  geiu'rous 
res])onse.  Tlu'  youiif;  nations  of  the  West  were  <;lad  to  have  the 
oj)])ortunity  of  hoiutriii'r  the  mother  country.  A  centuiy  had  ])assed 
since  tlie  famous  ])roclamation  <»f  the  ('ortes  of  ('adiz,  in  October, 
1S12.  Accordin>rly,  in  October  of  the  year  just  closed,  (’adiz  was  in 
<;ala  array.  She  had  within  her  jnecincts  many  delepitions  from  for- 
eijin  shores,  all  closely  bound  to<;ether  by  ties  of  toiiirue  and  blood. 

The  city  of  ('adiz  itsc'lf  dates  far  back  into  the  misty  a^es.  Tradi¬ 
tion  traces  its  orijtin  to  Phoenician  merchants  from  Tyre  as  early  as 
1100  B.(',  Plven  in  the  seventh  century  the  ])laee  had  become  a 
tradm<;  port  for  and)er  and  tin.  Later  its  citiz('ns  welcomed  the 
Komans  and  aided  them  in  sc'iidiiifi;  an  expedition  aj^ainst  ('arthaj^e. 
Age  is  written  throughout  ('adiz,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term 
Cadiz  well  deserves  the  title  of  mother  city. 

In  ])ictur('squen('ss  it  also  makes  its  s])ecial  aj)i)eal,  for  it  is  built 
upon  a  neck  «)f  land  ])rojecting  live  miles  into  the  sea,  and  when  seen 
from  a  distance  the  extreme  whiteness  of  its  line  old  buildings  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  which  almost  surround 
the  city,  "('adiz  the  Joyous”  is  still  another  title  which  has  long 
attached  to  the  ])hice  and  its  ])leasure-loving  j)eo])le. 

Such,  then,  is  a  ])assing  glim])se  of  the  fair  old  city  of  S])ain  that 
invit('d  her  children  nations  of  the  Xew  World  to  return  to  the  mother 
land  for  a  brief  sojourn,  and  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  aiiniversary  of 
the  founding  the  ('ortes  of  Cadiz,  a  body  that  has  perfoiined  noble 
service  during  its  hundred  years  of  existence. 

The  oHs])rings  did  go  home,  and  witli  the  many  delegations  went  the 
flags  of  new  and  inde])endent  nations,  and  these  visiting  banners  were 
entwined  around  and  about  the  royal  colors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sj)ain. 
Seemingly  the  past  was  forgotten  and  forgiv('n,  and  for  nearly  a  week 
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‘layo  l^nintoi'o.  <'adi/. 


n.A/.A  |)|:  I, A  CONSTITI  CK^N  AT  TIIK  TIMK  III'  TIIK  AKIJIVAI.  Ill'  Till-;  (IN  II,  T  111  11 '  I  SSli  IN. 

Ill'll'  vai  iiiMi  M'i'liolis  of  till'  ruii'liliiliuM  Ilf  I  sT.i  imti'  leail  lu  till'  aisi'iiilili'il  imiltiliiile,  fulluwt'il  hy  llii'  sinnilit;  of  |iatl  iulir  li\  inns  a  claiii  iif  IIKI  \  iiici' 


r 


t'oiirU'sy  of  Sr.  hon  i'olayo  i^iiilltoro,  ( 'ailix. 

SrAXISll-.VMKUK  AX  MKETIXC  AT  TIIK  (iUAX  TEATlto  (liKAXU  TllEArKKl, 

CADIZ. 

I’ro.-iuUvl  ovor  hy  tlii'  .SoiTotary  of  Stale,  Sr.  tian-ia  1‘rieto.  Xiiniei(m.<  Kailiei iiiK.-^  were  liefd  in 
this  ailditoriiim  wliere  l>ririjaiil  and  palriolie  addie.<.'ie>  were  delivered  Ity  visit  ini;  delet’ale.- 
and  liy  hiitli  ollii'ials  of  the  i  ioveritnieni  of  Spain. 


(  inirtosy  «>f  Si’.  l»on  IN*liiyo  Cinliz. 

TIIK  wrKEN  OF  TIIK  “Jl'KOOS  FI.OKAKES”  (FKoUAl.  FEAST).  SEN(.)UJTA  (’KAKA 
Kiel  EUOA  DE  AI.CORTA.  DACtillTEK  OK  THE  KOKMEU  I'UE^IDEXT  OK 
AUtiEXTlXA. 

Sealed  on  either  side  of  the  yonni:  lady  are  to  lie  seen  many  prominent  stH-iely  ladies  who  formecl 
the  ‘'t^ueen’s  Conn  "  in  eonneetion  with  the  cent ennial  festivities. 


< of  Sr.  !>oii  IVlayo  f^iiiiiti'i'o.  Cadiz. 

TIIK  CIVIL  EXKKCISKS. 


.\rrival  of  the  hea'l  of  I  he  priK-e-i'^ion  at  the  IMaza  ile  la  Coii'^titiicidn.  In  this  (list  nimiiNheil  eohimii 
marehecl  iiiati.v  prominent  ollicial-i  of  the  Spani-^h  (Jovernment  anil  tlie  various  dele  'al  ions  from 
foreii'ii  connlrie.s. 


Coartesy  of  lai  I  lust  rarioii  Artistiea.  l(an*eloiiu. 

DKSKI.V  OK  TIIK  MED.M,  I'KK.'^K.NTEl)  TO  TIIK  COKTKS  OK 
CADIZ  MY  TIIK  Sl’AXISll  CM  M  OK  lU  KNOS  AIKKS. 


( of  Sr.  lion  Trljiyo  (^Mitiln  o.  ( ’juJiz. 

MKMOlilAI*  TAItl.KTS  oX  TMK  rUOVINClAI,  lU'ILDINC. 

^■ic\v  in  front  of  ttio  Koliiio  do  N'ori  oclifno.  whoip  IliP  ollicials  assomidt'ii  in  i-onnccl ioti  willi  tlio 
nnvoilini:  of  taldols  to  tho  nn'inory  of  tlip  ‘•('oitp.-  of  |si2."  Tin-  various  inomorials  n|ioti  tlio 
walls  of  tho  liiiililinf:  wi'to  itroscnloil  liv  in<liviilnals  atnl  s(H'ietios  in  foroiitn  ronntrios. 
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tlip  city  was  tlic  scene  of  tVasl  and  frolic;  of  ‘i:ay(‘ti(‘s,  l)au(nicts,  and 
■'j)C(‘clies  tliat  will  live  loii;:  in  tin'  annals  of  the  country. 

Oidy  one  event  cast  the  shadow  of  <xlooni  ov(‘r  the  festivities,  aitd 
that  was  the  season  of  nionrnino  with  tin*  royal  family,  occasioned  hy 
the  death  of  a  relative  of  the  kinjr. 

The  oflicial  cen'inonies  of  o|)(>nini;  the  centennial  be^fan  oit  ()ctol)»‘r 
o  with  a  brilliant  r('ce])tion  in  the  halls  of  the  Pr  »vincial  l)e])uti(‘s’ 
Buildinj;,  and  were  jn  esidc'd  over  by  ('apt.  (ien.  Marques  Est'dla,  rc'])- 
H'sentative  at  tin*  centennial  of  llis  Majesty  Ivin;.'  Alfonso.  Pai  tici- 
patint:  in  these  ceremonies  were  the  local  authorities,  the  foi-ei;;n  dele¬ 
gates,  and  *>ther  diirnitaries.  Later  a  ^rand  l^aiupiet  took  ])lace  in 
the  Ayntamiento  in  honor  of  tin*  dele^rates  from  Latin-Am(>rican 
countries,  which  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  tbe  brilliant 
addresses  of  the  various  leaders  of  thou;;ht  and  alfairs  in  the  new 
rejmblics  of  the  West  and  by  orators  of  the  homeland. 

The  next  important  feature  of  the  festivities  was  the  ;'rand  civic 
parade,  which,  headed  by  variems  members  of  the  Spanish  eabinet  and 
distiniinished  irnests.  passed  throu;rh  the  streets  of  the  city  to  the 
Plaza  d('  la  ('onstitucion.  where  various  sections  of  the  Constitution 
of  ISl'J  weie  read  to  tin*  assembled  multitude,  followed  by  tbe  sinsrine 
of  patiiotic  hymns  by  a  cboir  of  400  voices.  At  ni^'ht  at  the  (li’an 
Teati’o  other  ceri'inonies  took  place  and  numerous  orators  made 
fittin*'  addre.sses.  Amono  the  s]»eak(‘rs  were  Srs.  Lobra.  Alcorta. 
Prieto,  and  various  others. 

The  s(*cond  day  of  the  festivities  was  maiked  by  parades  of  tbe 
military,  military  baiupiet.  and  tbe  “due^Tos  Floiales,"  tbe  latter  ceri*- 
monies  beini'  the  observama*  of  the  ancient  eustom  of  bestowing: 
prizes  upon  jxtets  and  writers  wbo.se  works  merited  such  <li.stinction. 
As  tbe  queen  of  this  feature,  Miss  (’lara  Fi^'ueroa,  daujihter  of  the  foi- 
jner  President  of  Arjrentina.  ])resided  and  bestowed  tbe  honors.  She 
was  assisted  by  numer<ms  yonnir  ladies,  and  the  ceremonies  were  most 
beautiful  and  interesting:. 

Another  feature  of  the  c(‘ntennial  was  the  presentation  of  tablets 
to  the  (’ortes  by  .societies  or  individuals  in  forei;:n  v-ountries.  For 
instance.  Manila  pre.'^ented  a  tal)let  to  the  nn'inorv  of  Filipino  de])U- 
ties  to  the  motlu'r  country:  likewise  the  Spaniai'ds  of  ('uba,  of  Mexico, 
of  ('hile,  and  numeious  other  countries  sent  tributes  of  loyalty  and 
i-esp;‘ct  foi‘  former  nu'inbers  of  the  Cortes.  These  tabh'ts,  bearin': 
appropriate  inscriptions,  wei'c  erectetl  on  tbe  walls  or  other  suitable 
places  about  the  Provincial  Buildin<:. 

Tin*  daily  and  wei'kly  |)ap(‘rs  have  ^iven  to  the  public  many  other 
interesting:  details  conceriun;:  this  memorable  anniversary,  which  has 
;e:on('  down  as  an  international  <:atherin;'  worthy  to  be  classed  amon^ 
foremost  events.  The  forc'i^n  delegations  have  returned  to  their  le- 
>pective  countries,  but  the  memory  of  the  varied  ])leasures  and  honors 
and  the  far-reachin;:  r(“sults  of  friendly  intercourse  and  aetpiaintama* 
will  live  Ion;:  and  in  many  ways  aid  in  the  ]»ro<:ress  of  nations. 
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C^Iill.K  is  ill!  (»1(1  count  ry,  iiiid  thoujrh  it  is  lariicu- 1  luui  any?uiro- 
))caii  countiy  except  Russia,  its  ])opulation  (d.2r)(),()()()  iii 
j  1907  )  is  only  hall'  as  laiye  as  that  of  Jieljrinni.  Hut  suhstau- 
tial  increases  are  looked  for  within  a  short  time.  The 
country,  with  its  resourceful  tc'iritory  and  latent  riches,  ])roniises 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  within  the  next  decade  by  its 
yrowth.  No  lon<j[er  can  it  he  char<red  that  C'hih>  must  sulfer  from 
heiii'r  “on  tin*  wronjr  side  of  the  woild."  for  the  Panama  ('anal  will 
link  it  more  clo.sely  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  To-day  it  is  enjovini; 
a  splendid  fmward  tnoveunent,  and  is  directing  no  small  i)art  of  its 
elforts  toward  ])reparin<r  to  reap  a  eonsiderahle  share  of  the  a<lvan- 
tafres  which  must  accrue  fiom  the  o])eiun<;  of  the  canal  and  from 
l)einj:  l)rou<rht  within  easier  aece.ss  of  its  sister  countries. 

('Idle  is  one  of  the  lonirest  countries  in  the  world,  extendin':  from 
latitude  1  S°  S.  to  latitude  .)()°  S.  It  is  also  one  of  the  Jiarrowest 
countries,  for  no  ])art  is  300  miles  from  the  .sea.  ami  few  important 
])arts  are  much  more  than  100  miles  from  the  sea.  In  a  way,  there¬ 
fore,  ('Idle  is  naturally  ada])ted  for  commercial  activities.  Much 
of  its  width  is  occupied  by  the  steep  Andine  slopes  and  the  less  steep 
('oast  Mountains.  Between  the  two  ran<;es  there  is,  in  jfeneral,  less 
ru<rjred  land;  ])lateau-like  from  latitude  1S°  S.  to  latitude  31°  S.; 
mountainous  between  latitudes  31°  and  33°  .S. :  and  with  a  valley — 
the  central  valley — fairly  continuous  from  latitude  33°  to  latitude 
41°  S.  South  of  the  latter  ])oint  is  the  relatively  less  im])ortant 
“ a rchipelajro  section”  of  the  country.  Thus  the  main  part  of  Chile 
is  divided  topotjraphically  into  three  narrow,  lonj^itudinal  strips. 
(leolo<:ically  al.so  these  strij)s  are  unlike,  with  resulting  ditferences  in 
mineral  resources. 

The  length  of  ('Idle  suggests  marked  contrasts  of  tem])erat ure. 
for  its  latitude  range  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  from  Acapulco  (Mex¬ 
ico)  to  Sitka  (Alaska).  Santiago  and  Val|)arais()  correspond  in 
latitude  to  .southern  ('aliforida.  Other  things  than  length  help 
sharpen  climatic  contrasts.  North  of  about  latitude  2S°  S.  (Copiapo) 
rain  rarely  falls,  largely  because  the  prevailing  winds  are  not  such 
as  to  give  moisture  to  the  land.  South  of  the  twenty-eighth  parallel 
rain  falls  more  or  less  regularly  every  year,  increasing  in  amount 
from  3  or  4  inches  annually,  in  southern  Atacama,  to  as  much  as  12 

■  By  Walior  .S.  Tow.'r,  D.’pirtmMit  of  G?3.iraphy,  Uniwrary  of  Chi mw.  rhotoiraph?  i  by  tha 
.oithor. 
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Top  picture;  Section  of  Taltal  Hartmr  and  city,  Province  of  Antofagasta,  with  the  barren  coast 
mountains.  Part  of  the  nitrate  fields  which  constitute  the  gn-atest  natural  wealth  of  Chile  is 
located  in  this  Province.  Center  picture:  The  Plaza  in  Antofagasta.  The  clock  tower  is  a  gift 
from  the  British  colony.  Lower  picture;  In  the  salinas  of  the,  Antofagasta  “pampa.”  The 
nitrate  regions  of  Chile  are  distinctly  barnm  and  rain  randy  falls  there. 


7r>{i62— lUill.  2--13  -  I 
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or  lo  iiiclu's  ill  Aconca<ruii  (latitude  33°  S.).  As  I'ar  south  as  Val¬ 
paraiso  the  rain  falls  mainly  in  the  four  months  from  May  to  Au<i:ust, 
durinjr  which  time  moist  westerly  winds  strike  that  jiart  of  the  land. 
South  id'  here  these  winds  are  more  persistent,  the  rainfall  is  heavier, 
and  althoufih  most  of  it  comes  between  A|)ril  and  Septemher  (the 
cooler  months),  the  cpiantity  fallinj;  at  other  times  is  also  greater. 
South  of  about  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  ((’oncepcion)  there  are  no 
re<xularly  rainless  months:  beyond  latitude  3h°  S.  (Valdivia)  the  rain¬ 
fall  in  summer  is  enoujih  for  erojis:  and  some  places  in  the  “  archipela<;o 
re'^rion”  are  said  to  have  even  a  surplus  of  rain.  For  the  most  ])art 
the  central  valley  and  the  landward  shipes  of  the  Coast  Mountains 
f;et  less  rain  than  the  seaward  slopes  of  that  ranf;e.  The  heijiht  of 
the  Andes,  Intwever,  causes  heavy  snowfall  on  tlu'ir  upper  slopes 
and  summits,  especially  from  about  latitmh*  32°  to  latitude  42°  S. 
In  this  section  the  limit  of  permanent  snow  descends  (gradually  from 
about  13,(M)()  fe('t  to  about  .o.OOO  feet.  Streams  fed  by  the  sprinj;  and 
summer  meltin*;  of  this  snow  are  of  vital  importance  to  irri^ition. 

'Phese  contrasts  of  topo<rraphy,  temperatun',  and  rainfall  in  the 
different  parts  of  Chile  jrive  a  variety  of  agricultural,  forest,  and 
water  resources. 

('bile  commonly  is  descrilaal  as  •‘mainly  a<;ricultural.'’  This  is 
tru(“  to  the  e.\t(‘nt  that  the  number  enfiaj^ed  in  a<;ricultural  oecu])ations 
is  jireater  than  that  in  any  other  sini^le  lim*  of  ])ursuits.  But  it  prob¬ 
ably  no  lonjrer  is  true  that  most  (tf  th(‘  |)eo])le  d(*pend  directly  on 
farmin>r,  since  mon*  than  half  tin*  ))o])uIation  (Census  of  1907)  is 
credited  to  urban  c<»immmiti('s  and  to  the  rural  districts  in  the  north¬ 
ern,  non-aj;ricvdtural  Provinces. 

The  a^rricidtural  resource's  of  ('hih'  an*  varic'd,  for  climatic  conditions 
pi'nnit  the  <;rowth  of  lU'arly  all  subtropical  and  Te'inpc'iate  Zmie  crops. 
A  list  of  the  crops  jrrown  shows  the  raiifie'  of  jxissihilities  in  the  country. 
Mlieat  is  the*  chief  croj),  cove'i  inj;  about  .7')  per  c(‘nt  of  the  plaiiteal  area. 
Bariev,  beans,  maize  (corn),  vineyards,  |)otatoes,  and  ve<;(*tahles 
cover  about  35  |)er  c(‘nt  of  the  jelanted  area.  Oats,  forajje'  jdants, 
orch.ard  and  tree  crops,  and  industrial  jdants  make*  up  tlu'  remaimh'r. 
Anion<;  the  orchard  and  tree  cro))s  e.xce'llent  apjdes,  pears  and  ])eaches, 
citrus  fruits,  olives,  ])lums,  clu'rrie's,  (ptinces,  and  various  nuts 
(especially  walnuts)  are  fouml.  Of  industrial  crops,  tobacco,  fla.x, 
hemj),  ami  suj'ar  beets  are  j^rown,  but  oidy  tobacco  attains  any  ju’omi- 
nence.  Tlu'  c(>r(*als,  hardy  fruits  and  v(‘<;(‘tabl(‘s  are  staples  in  tin* 
cooler  rc'fiions  south  of  tin*  Bio-Bio  River.  Vineyards  ami  the  less 
hardv  fruits  and  v(‘<;etahles  are  relatively  tin'  more'  important  in  tin' 
mihh'r,  irri<;at:'d  r('<;ion  from  ('oncc'jx  ion  to  (’(xpiimbo.  Ih'ttc'r  fruit 
than  that  raisc'd  in  Chib'  is  not  to  Ix'  found  anywln'ie. 

'Pin'  nortln'in  four  Provinc<'s,  Tacna,  Tarajiaca,  Antetfaj^asta,  and 
Atacama,  tin'  ‘‘nitrat('  and  minin<r  zom'.”  an' mainly  non-crop  lands, 
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lu'ciuisc  tlu'v  lack  sln'ains  to  supply  water  for  irrijfation.  The  Prov¬ 
inces  from  Coipiimbo  southward,  eomjirising  about  70  ])er  cent  of  the 
country,  or  about  21  (),()()()  square  miles,  are  eommonly  described  as 
the  “  ajrricultural  zom*.”  But  the  ‘‘ archipelajto  region,”  as  a  whole, 
luis  less  value  foi’  crops  than  for  grazing  and  forest  lands,  owing  to 
its  ruggedness  and  ])ersistent  cool,  rainy  wi'ather.  Even  between 
C'oquimbo  and  northern  Llanquihue,  unirrigable  areas,  uncultivablc 
mountain  slo])es  and  lands  which  should  remain  ))ermanently  for¬ 
ested  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  ‘‘agricultural  zone.”  As  a  result 
of  these  deductions  the  total  area  ‘‘suitable  for  farming”  is  reduced 
to  about  7U,00()  square  miles.*  That  the  estimate  is  generous  enough 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  land  area  from  the  Province  of 
Co(piimbo  to  the  Ciulf  of  lieloncavi  (Llan(piihue)  is  only  about 
^!>0,0()U  scpiare  miles.  Outside  this  region  the  farm  lands  are  (juite 
limited.  Only  one-third  of  the  available  “farming  land,”  or  an  area 
a  little  smaller  than  West  Virginia,  is  as  yet  “used  ])rolitably  for  agri¬ 
culture.”  A])])roximately  5,()()(), ()()()  acres  (about  .S,0()()  s(piare  miles  ) 
are  said  to  b(>  actually  under  crojis,  while  ('qual  areas  are  |■e))orted  as 
land  lying  fallow  and  jiastures,  respectively.  More  than  half  the 
cro])  lands  are  .said  to  be  irrigated.  Thus  Chile  has  in  actual  cul¬ 
tivation  less  than  3  ))er  cent  of  its  total  area,  while  the  whole  e.xtent 
of  available  farm  lands  is  said  to  ecpial  nearly  2.5  ])er  cent  of  the 
country.  Much  i>f  this  latter  ligure,  however,  re])resents  lands  best 
suited  for  f(»rage  crops  and  pasturage. 

In  the  drier  Provinces,  the  arable  land  yet  untilled  must  be  irri¬ 
gated  before  it  will  yiehl  good  crops,  but  in  many  cases  the  water 
can  be  secured  readily.  In  the  southerly  Provinces  excellent  lands, 
not  recpiiring  irrigation,  still  are  untouched  by  the  jdow.  Land 
good  for  footl  crops  is  also  found  raising  forage  or  being  used  for 
])asture.  Few  eiojis  are  made  to  yield  maximum  returns  though 
the  soils,  in  most  cases,  are  rich  enough  to  give  large  yields  jier  acre. 
Both  extensively  and  intensively,  therefore,  Chilean  agriculture  ‘can 
be  developed  enough  to  double  or  treble  present  production.  The 
central  valley,  esjieeially  with  an  area  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Belgium  probably  can  be  made  as  ])roduetive  as  any  other  e(jual 
area  in  the  world.  Exaggeration  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  Chile  has  latent  agricultural  resources  sullicient  to 
]>rovide  for  much  growth  of  ])o])ulation.  With  these  resources  fully 
developed,  Chilean  crops  ought  easily  to  siqijiort  at  least  twice  as 
many  people  as  the  country  has  now. 

Grazing,  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  dairying  are  already  of  con¬ 
siderable  imjiortance,  especially  in  the  more  moist  southerly  Prov¬ 
inces,  where  good  forage  is  available  the  year  around.  In  some 

I  Estimates  of  areas  adapted  from  Ceiisodc  Chile,  1907;  Oalddmcs,  Jeogralia  Econdmicade  Chile,  Santiago, 
1911;  Estadfstica  Agrioola  de  Chile,  1910:  Santiago,  1912. 
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places  tlio  live  stock  jirohahly  will  he  displaced  by  cultivated  crops. 
But  hides  and  skins  and  wool  always  must  he  reckoned  among 
('hilean  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  for  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  sf|uare  miles  in  the  agricidtural  zone”  lit  only  for  pasturage. 

'riie  forests  of  commercial  value  are  limited  to  the  rainy  sections, 
mainly  south  of  the  thirty-eighth  ])arallel.  lairge  areas  originally 
forested  Ixave  hecn  cleared  for  croj)s,  especially  in  the  valleys,  and 
luinhering  activities  have  deforested  additional  areas.  As  a  result 
the  actual  forest  area  has  Ixecn  reduced  to  about  75, ()()()  sipiare  miles, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  country.*  Several  valuable  species  of 
tiT'cs,  including  both  conifers  and  hardwoods,  are  found  in  ('Idle. 
Among  the  most  useful  are  the  roble,  much  used  for  heavy  construc¬ 
tion;  rauh,  excellent  for  furniture  and  interior  liiushing;  lingue, 
strong  and  durable:  alamo  (pojdar)  and  laurel,  soft  and  coinjiara- 
tively  chea]);  alerce,  excellent  timber,  but  not  as  abundant  as  for¬ 
merly;  and  cipres. 

The  develojunent  of  lumbering  was  retarded  for  a  time  by  lack 
of  adecpiate  trans])ortalion  facilities.  But  the  longitudinal  railroad 
was  extended  into  the  forest  zone  as  far  as  Temuco,  in  1893,  and  to 
Osorno,  in  1895,  so  that  along  the  railroad  the  lumber  industry  has 
now  reached  large  jxroportions.  Great  stocks  of  lumber  are  seen  at 
many  of  the  stations  south  of  Ijautaro,  waiting  for  cars  to  take  it 
to  the  markets.  Man)'  sawmills  are  scattered  through  the  more 
accessil)le  forest  areas.  Thus  in  1910  from  Bio-Bio  to  Llaiupdluie, 
there  were  rc|)orted  142  sawmills,  representing  invested  capital  of 
nearly  .82.500,000,  employing  about  2,000  persons,  and  with  an  out¬ 
put  valued  at  more  than  .82,000,000.-  If  all  the  woodworking  indus¬ 
tries  in  those  Provinces  were  included,  these  totals  would  be  doubhal 
or  trebled. 

As  tlu'  ('liib'an  forests  are  probably  tbe  best  commercial  forests  on 
tiu'  Paeiiic  coast  south  of  California,  the  Goveunment  is  b(‘eoming 
more'  and  more  appreciative  of  the  imjxortance  of  sci(‘ntific  ailminis- 
tration  and  conservation  of  forest  lands,  and  tlu're  is  an  awak(‘ning 
sentiment  in  tlu'  country  concerning  tbe  need  for  checking  unwise 
d(‘forestation. 

Some  important  planting  of  pine  also  has  laam  doin',  especially  in 
tin'  vicinity  of  Talcahuano,  jiartly  as  tbe  outconn'  of  governmental 
encouragenu'nt.  The  country  still  has  ('xcellent  forests.  Such  for¬ 
ests  well  used  in  the  futun'  will  be  one  of  the  best  assets  of  C’hile. 
Wati'r  powi'r  for  mills  is  closi'  at  band.  Railroad  lines  are  being 
('Xteinh'tl  and  seaports,  for  the  most  part,  are  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles.  Manufaetun's  depending  on  the  forest  resouree,  tln'refore, 
ought  to  !)('  permain'nt,  important  activities  of  southern  ('Idle.  The 
necessary  markets  for  their  products  exist  already. 

‘  l  unso  de  Chile,  “  Slutisliis  from  Sociedad  de  Foini'iito  Fahril,  Santiago. 
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Thcro  arc  said  to  l)c  more  tliaii  1»()()  miles  of  navij^aOle  rivers  in  ('Idle, 
Imt  owin':  t<>  the  ni<;<:edness  of  nuieli  of  the  country  most  of  the 
>treanLs  an*  navi<;al)l(>  only  for  sliort  distances,  and  not  many  of  them 
are  deep  enoii<:h  for  boats  (‘xc(‘<'din<:  a  few  tons  burden.  Yet  the 
lack  of  lonj:  navi<:able  streams,  or  a  system  of  natural  water  routes, 
is  no  drawback  to  (ddle,  owiiij:  to  the  nearness  of  all  parts  to  the 
seacoast. 

('hilean  water  resources,  howev(‘r,  are  important  in  other  ways. 
Half  the  lands  now  cidtivat(>d  are  watered  artificially,  and  much  of  the 
lamls  waiting  to  be  planted  must  be  irri<;at(‘d  before  they  will  yield 
profitable  crops. 

From  ('o(iuimbo  to  tlu'  Bio-Bio  Fiver  the  extent  of  cultivated  areas 
and  the  yields  of  croj)s  ch'pend  lar^jely  on  the  suppli(‘s  of  water  for 
irrigation,  because  most  of  tlu‘  light  rainfall  conies  in  less  than  half 
(the  cooler  part)  of  the  year.  Tlie  topography.  howev(‘r,  makes  irri¬ 
gation  easy,  for  the  water  of  snow-hal  stri'ams-  incnaising  in  numbei' 
southward — can  lx*  divertc'd  readily  n(>ar  the  bast*  of  tin*  mountains 
anil  thence  be  distribut(*d  wid(*ly  over  tlx*  low(*r-lying  c(*ntral  valley 
and  tin*  valleys  in  the  ('oast  Range.  A  heginning  has  been  made,  as 
in  the  Maijio  and  ('achapoal  J{iv(*rs,  to  store*  wat(*r  and  to  construct 
more  elaborate  engine(*ring  works  for  its  distribution.  Tairge  irriga¬ 
tion  projects,  in  most  cas(*s  involving  storagt*  dams  in  the  Andine 
valleys,  would  make  available  for  crops  ext(*nsiv(*  ar(*as  not  now 
planted,  for  tb(*re  is  in  sum  totsd  mucb  mort*  water  than  is  ne(*d<*tl 
for  present  irrigat(*d  lands.  Such  und<*rtakings  could  greatly  increase 
jiroduction,  especially  in  the*  r(*gion  from  Santiago  to  Bio-Bio. 

Water  power  is  now  devi*lop(*d  on  a  small  scale  at  num(*rous  places, 
a  little  less  than  14,000  horsi*power  b(*ing  reported  as  used  for  manu¬ 
factures  in  1010.*  But  the  total  water  ])ower  used  for  idl  pui))oses 
is  ])robably  considerahly  more  than  that  figure.  For  the  future*, 
water  power  is  a  latent  r(*sourci*  t)f  much  significance  in  tlu*  Prov¬ 
inces  from  Aconcagua  southward.  Th(*re  many  snow-f(*d  streams 
ilescend  thousands  of  feet,  in  a  v(*rv  short  distanci*,  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  level  of  tlu*  centrid  vall(*y  (nowh(*ri*  ov(*r  1,800  feet 
above  sea  h*vel).  With  such  gr(*at  d(*sc(*nts,  a  r(*latively  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  can  he  math*  to  yi(*ld  much  |)ow(*r  by  methotls  now 
common  in  many  mountain  r(*gions.  Jn  addition  to  tlu*  rapid  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  some  important  falls  tx-cur,  as  the  falls  in  tlu*  Riv(*r 
laija,  one  of  which  has  a  h(*ight  of  more  than  100  fi‘i*t.  X(*arly  all 
the  power  sites  are  within  tlu*  radius  of  economical  transmission  of 
electricity  to  established  centers  of  population  and  industry.  Tlius 
the  cascailes  of  the  Laja  have*  within  a  radius  of  120  miles:  Con¬ 
cepcion  (population  o5,000);  Chilian  (34,000);  T(*muco  (16,000); 
Talcahuano  (1.5,000,  and  the  second  port  of  southern  Chile);  as  W(*ll 


‘  Statistics  front  Socicdail  (le  romento  Fabril,  Ssntiaco. 


Top  pioturo:  I.aiidiiip  lumber  at  Chanaral,  Trovinee  of  Atacama.  Center  picture:  A  Chilean  vine¬ 
yard.  The  wine  zone  of  Chile  extends  from  the  Province  of  .\eoneaKua  as  far  as  the  Maule  River, 
some  of  the  vineyards  beinj:  of  eonsideraltle  extent  and  producing  high-class  grades  of  wine. 
-About  80,000,000 ‘gallons  are  annually  produee<l  in  Chile.  I.ower  picture:  View  of  Valparaiso 
from  the  typical  uncult  ivable  slope  oi  the  coast  mountains. 
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*  Slatislw*'  from  S(K*i»’<la<l  de  Fomeiito  Kahril.  Saiiiiairo. 


!is  iK'jirly  a  do/.cM  citit's  raii«iiii<'  IVoiu  o, ()()()  t<»  lo, (•<>()  (*acli.  Mami- 
lactiirinfi:  iiidiistiics  already  (‘stal)lisluMl  in  flu'se  cciitcMs  woidd  1)0 
frreatly  stiimdated  l)y  tlic  iiit loduct ion  of  cliea])  liydro-idectiic 
|)o\v(‘r 

For  most  (‘liicic'iit  |)o\\(>r  developiiKMit  storaixc*  of  \vat(‘r  pioFal'Iy 
will  l>c  n(‘C(‘ssary  in  some  ciiscs,  owin^  to  tlie  llnetnatin^  discdiar^e 
of  tile  streams,  lint  in  tlu*  Mai|)o,  Ivapel,  Mataipiito,  and  Mauli* 
KiviMs,  res(‘rvoirs  in  the  lieadwatiMs  would  Ix'iudit  irrigation  also. 

'I'lie  nairow  valh'vs  in  the 
Andim*  lianoe  and  conven¬ 
ient  su|)plies  of  eement- 
makino  materials  would 
mak(‘  easy  the  construction 

- '  ~ ^ ^  with  till'  iner(‘as(‘d  produe- 

TVriCAI.  IKUUIATION  UITCU  I.S  Till'.  MAII’O  •  ,  •  I  i' 

VAI.I.KV.  NOTE  ri'IM'.U  I.AVI.K  OK  KINK  matcMials  ol 

(KAYKY  I.OA.M.  :t  KKKT  THICK.  AND  INDKK-  wllicll  t  llC  eolllltrY  is  ca- 
i  N< I  ( '< )  A  Us I\  ( i  K  A  \  I*.  I .S.  I  I  /  ’I  *  I  *  11  1  1 

))al*l(‘.  (  hu(‘  will  (l(‘V(*l<>|) 
trreatly  in  nianufaeturi»io;  industries,  d'lu*  liiii's  for  this  develop- 
ment  alnaidy  have  heen  laid  down  in  the  varii'd  manufactures  now 
carried  on.  mainly  in  small  estahlishnieiits.  in  the  seajxirts  and 
in  tlu‘  cities  of  the  central  valley.  Thus  in  lOlO.  more  than  JJd 
classes  of  maniifaetures  were  carrii'd  on  in  .).J70  estalilishmeiits. 
emiiloyinjr  more  than  71,0(10  persons,  with  -SI  oO, 000, 000  of 
capital  invested,  and  having  an  annual  out|)Ut  valued  at  nearly 
S-00. 000.000.'  'Phis  is  a  jau'  capita  value  of  maniifaetures  iii'arly 


TVriCAI.  IKUUIATION  DITCH  IN  Till'.  MAII’O 
VAKKKV.  N'OTK  CI'I’KU  I.AVKK  OK  KINK 
(  I.AVKV  I.OA.M.  :t  KKKT  THICK.  AND  CNDKK- 
KViNc  ('OAUSK  <;i:a\  Kl  S. 


To|p  pii'liirr:  Santiago  from  Santa  l.iicia.  liMtkint;  towanl  tin-  snow-cappnl  Aiulos,  May,  11112.  ('en¬ 
ter  pietiin":  I'nirriyalili'  slopi'  atnl  typieal  vet;etatioti  in  the  I’rovinee  of  Santiago,  l.ower  pie- 
ttire;  The  snow-fed  Mapo<  ho  in  its  eanalizeil  eonrse  Ihroin'h  Santiai;o. 
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oiu'-tliird  as  «iroat  as  tliat  in  the  Tinted  States  in  1910.  It  is  a 
leinarkaMe  percentage  when  it  is  remeinhered  that  ('hilean  inanu- 
1‘actures  are  still  in  their  infancy,  wliile  the  Tinted  States  is  one  of 
the  <jreatest  manufacturing  countries  in  the  world.  If  properly  devel- 
ojied,  Chilean  power  resources,  extensively  and  favorably  located, 
might  well  make  central  and  southern  C'hile  among  the  leading 
manufacturing  regions  of  South  America. 

.Minerals  of  various  sorts  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Chile. 
But  in  the  more  southerly  Provinces  little  mining  has  been  done, 
largely,  perhaps,  because  the  heavy  forest  makes  prospecting  dillicult. 
•Minerals  have  been  the  leading  factor  in  attracting  capital  and 
immigrants  to  Chile,  and  they  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  export 
trade  for  many  years.  Minerals  liave  built  the  ports  north  of 
Valparaiso,  and  have  induced  half  a  million  jieojile  to  live  in  one  of 
the  most  barren  regions  in  the  world.  Minerals  have  been  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  Chilean  fortunes. 

According  to  average  annual  value*  of  j^roductiem  in  recent  years 
the  most  imjeortant  mineials  are  nitrates,  copj)ei-,  coal,  iodine,  bora.x, 
gold,  and  silver.  Iron,  manganese,  sulphur,  cobalt,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
mei'curv,  guano,  and  structural  materials  aie  other  miiu'ials  already 
exploited  or  known  to  occur.  In  lecent  years  the  value  of  mineral 
products  has  exceeded  SI ()(),()(K),()0().  which  gives  Chile  a  j)er  capita 
value  of  mineral  products  greater  than  that  of  the  Tnited  States  in 
1911)  (its  greatest  year). 

The  known  nitrate  deposits  extend,  in  scattered  jiatches,  from 
about  latitude  19°  S.  to  latitude  20°  S  (Pisagua  to  Chanaral).  (luano 
is  found  along  the  coast  from  Camarones  to  Mejillones,  but  its  chief 
|)roduction  has  been  from  Pisagua  to  Punta  Lobos.  Iodine,  bora.x, 
and  salt  come  from  the  “nitrate  zone.”  Whatever  their  origin  may 
be,  these  deposits  of  nitrate,  guano,  and  borax  owe  their  ])reservation 
to  the  lack  of  rain,  ^lore  lainfall,  according  to  the  ])eople  of  northern 
Chile,  is  the  last  thing  to  be  desired.  Copj)er  and  gold  are  reported 
from  nearly  all  ])arts  of  Chile,  but  the  former  has  been  e.\i)loited 
chiefly  from  the  Jh'ovince  of  O’Higgins  (Kancagua)  northwartl,  and 
the  latt(*r  from  Aconcagua  northward,  though  some  gold  still  comes 
from  the  gravel  washings  along  the  rivers  farther  south.  Little 
profitable  silvei*  working  has  been  done  outside  the  district  between 
Santiago  and  Tarapaca,  where  the  most  important  deposits  are 
found  along  the  base  of  the  Andine  Range  and  its  lateral  spurs. 

Coal  mining  is  limited  to  the  coast  zone  from  Talcahuano  to  Lebu, 
but  coal  measures,  not  proved  yet  to  be-  workable  profitably,  are 
reported  as  existing  in  nearly  all  the  coastal  and  in  ])arts  of  the 
central  region  fiom  the  province  of  Atacama  to  the  island  of  Chiloe. 
In  general  the  coal  mined  is  a  good  ({uality  of  bituminous.  With 
such  abundant  water-power  resources,  howevei*,  ct)al  is  not  essential 
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IKUI<iATIO.>  WoliKS  OK  Till-:  Ul\  KU  .MAIUO.  ACTOMATIC  LOCKS  THAT  CON- 
TUOI,  Till-:  FLOW  OK  TIIK.  W  ATKU  KKOM  THK  UKSKUX OIK. 
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to  (’liilcati  industrial  ])roj;rt>ss.  li(»n  and  inanj;an('s(>  ores  ari'  reported 
from  many  sections,  hut  the  Provinces  of  ('o<|uind)o  and  Atacama 
seem  to  have  the  lar<;est  supplies.  Good  ore  from  ('o({uimho  is 
already  heinj;  exported  to  Europe  in  addition  to  stimulatinix  do¬ 
mestic  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products.  In  the  central 
rejjion  calcareous  rocks  supply  ahundant  material  for  lime  and 
cement;  clay  is  widespread;  ^ood  kaolin  is  fairly  ahundant;  and 
excellent  huildinjx  stones  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Aside  from 
coal  and  structural  materials,  the  mininji:  rejrions  and  the  chief  known 
mineral  r(‘sources  are  almost  entirely  in  the  Provinces  from  O’llijriiins 
northward.  Similar  resources  are  believed  hy  many  to  exist  to  the 
south  also,  hut  that  is  yet  to  he  jiroved. 

The  majrnitude  of  the  nitrate  industry,  ahsorhin^  both  capital  and 
labor,  has  in  a  measure  caused  a  delay  in  the  development  of  other 
mininj^  industries.  Known  nitrate  lands  are  now  lai^ely  preempted, 
and  attention  is  heinji  turiu'd  in  other  directions.  Inadeipiate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  the  problem  of  reduction  of  ores,  owin';  to 
dilliculties  of  <;ettin<;  it  and  the  cost  of  fuel  have  also  contributed 
to  this  delay  in  developin';  mining  industries.  However,  the  recent 
extension  of  the  lon<;itudinal  lailway  north  of  Santia<;o  is  helpinj; 
solve  the  transjiortation  piohlems  and  marked  pro<;ress  in  minin';  is 
to  he  looked  for. 

'Pile  region  from  ('(xpiimho  northward  must  dejiend  almost  entirely 
on  mineral  resources  for  future  development.  Oidy  a  few  irrij;ahle 
valleys  in  ('ocpiimho  and  Atacama  oiler  much  chance  for  crops  in  this 
section.  'I'lie  re<;ion  from  Aconcagua  to  (’oncepcion  has  possibilities 
of  dev(‘lopment  in  minin';,  and  especially  in  irii<;ated  aj;riculture  and 
in  manufactures  dependin';  on  water  jiower.  The  rej;ion  from  liio- 
Pio  to  northern  Elampiihue  may  develop  much  on  the  basis  of 
aj;ricullure,  manufacturin';  entiuprises,  and  forest  resources  (mainly 
south  of  latitude  d!)°).  In  the  “archipela<;o  region"  forests  and 
^ra/in"  lands,  the  latter  said  to  iepre.<ent  f;rea1  possibilities  for  sheep 
especially,  are  the  main  assets  now  known.  Thus  in  nearly  all  jiarts 
the  undeveloped  natural  resources  are  sullicient  to  permit  much 
growth  in  pojmlation,  industry,  and  commerce.  How  soon  this 
growth  is  to  be  realize<l  dejiends  on  the  cominj;  of  outside  capital, 
on  healthv  immi‘;ration.  and  on  the  internal  policv  of  the  countrv 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN  1911-GENERAL 
SURVEY  •/  :  • 

The  I'oivij;!!  coniinm  c  of  the*  20  Aincrican  Kopuhlios 

for  tlu'  year  lf)l  1 .  customslioiise  values,  was  .$2,4.^1,464,101, 
imports  .$1 ,1 .14, 77S, 637.  an  I  exports  $1 ,276,6So.464.  For  the 
j)r(>ee(linir  year  flie  fixtures  (ri'vised  and  eorreeted)  are:  Im¬ 
ports.  .$1,0.)S,660,24!);  exports.  $1 .2S6, 201 ,21 0;  total,  .S2,344,S61 ,450. 
Tlie  inereas(*  in  iniport'i  for  tlie  year  was  .$06,1 1S,,3SS,  and  the  decrease 
in  exports  .$0,515,746,  a  net  increase  of  $86,602,642  in  total  trade. 

The  population  of  these  20  Kepiddies  from  the  best  ohtainahle 
sources  of  information — estimates  in  many  eases  and  in  these  more 
probably  over  than  understatements  -amounts  to  about  73,666,000. 
On  this  basis  tlie  foreign  commerce  for  1011  was  .$33  ])er  cajiita- 
imports  .$15.67  and  exjiorts  $17.33. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  .States  for  the  same  year 
was:  Imports,  $1,553,067,130;  exjiorts,  .$2,003,526,846;  total, 
$3,646,503,076,  which  shows  a  per  capita  of  imports  $16.63,  exports 
$22.70,  total  $30.33.  In  other  words,  Latin  Americans  jier  individual 
bought  within  $0.96  and  sold  within  $5.37  as  much  to  outsiders  as 
the  jieople  of  tlie  United  States  bought  and  sold.  Latin  American 
per  capita  foreign  eommerce  e.xceeded  the  like  jier  capita  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  any  of  the  Balkan  States, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  It  was  three  and  one-half  times  that  of  Japan, 
nine  times  that  of  British  India,  and  twenty  times  that  of  China. 

The  per  capita  of  Cuban  commerce  —imports  $53.35,  exports 
$69.02 — exceeded  that'of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  jier  capita  of 
Argentina  (.$50.91  and  .$45.07),  of  Uruguay  (.$42.88  and  $41.65),  and 
of  Chile  (.$36.40  and  .$35.40),  exceeded  the  per  cajhta  of  the  United 
States,  France,  ami  Germany. 

In  1911,  owing  to  the  fall  in  price  of  a  number  of  the  more  consider¬ 
able  Latin  American  exjiorts,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  exports 
measured  by  values,  hut  on  the  whole  an  increase  measured  by 
quantities.  The  annual  increase  in  total  trade  by  values  in  1911  was 
less  than  4  jier  cent,  imports  9  jier  cent,  exfiorts  —0.7  })er  cent.  The 
increase  of  1910  over  1900  was  about  10  ])er  cent,  and  this  figure  may 
he  conservatively  reckoned  as  about  the  normal  percentage  of  increase 
in  ri'cent  years,  althougli  if  a  jieriod  longer  than  10  years  he  taken  the 
7.5(i()2— Mull.  2  -l;{ - .')  22.5 
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animal  porcentajja  of  iiuroaso  will  ho  fouinl  to  avorajro  inoro  than  10 
|)or  cont. 

ImfKirts  Kx|Kiiis.  Total. 

Sfl,l.)4,77s,iw:  .«l,27(i,li>.'i,4iV4  I!f2,4:il,4ti4, 101 

4 1.5, 070,  .702  40.5,:i42,0;i7  010,422,400 

7:10,000,075  7sl,;i42,.527  1,521,041,602 

170  15s  107 

12.7  11.3  11.9 

Of  extraordinary  increase  in  trade  iliiring  this  jieriod  of  14  years, 
Cuba  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  To  avoid  fluctuations  occurring  in  the  case  of  I'xports,  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  three  years  at  the  heginning  and  the  threi*  years  at  the 
enti  of  the  piTiod  r 


.VveraRC  lOoo,  loio.  and  1011 
.VvcraRO  IsiNl,  1S07,  and  iv.iv 

IniTcase . 

Per  cent  of  iticreise . 

Yearly  per  eetil  of  itiereaxe. . 

This  reinarkabh*  showing,  howi'ver,  wtis  diu'  to  something  more 
than  the  annual  increase  in  trade  under  normal  conditions.  It  rep¬ 
resented  (hiba’s  emergence  from  the  liamptM  ing  condition  of  Euroiiean 
sovereignty  into  the  free  statt*  of  rt'publican  govi'rnment. 

The  following  table  shows  iinmial  increase  under  normalcttnditions: 

.lr(/(  III  inn. 

Import^.  Exj»orts. 

•Vverace  1000,  1010,  and  1011 
.\vorage  ISOti,  1x07,  and  Isos 

Iticrcaso . 

Per  cctit  of  increase . 

Yearly  per  eetit  of  inerease. 


A  MttDEllX  i; AIl.W AA'  CAK  I.V  AUOKNTINA. 


.«:«0, 2:12. 43S 
.?l05.060.6f>7 

*224.271,771 

211 

a;.  2 


*:i.53,044.633 
$117, 266,  ti67 


202 
15. 5 


ire  mven. 


Imports. 


K.xports 


*102.  s.‘,2,ooo 

*11.2.53.063 

.*01 .  .500, 0:i6 

M4 
40. 3 
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THADE  BAEAXCES. 

The  followinjr  taiMt*  "ives  the  tiade  haihinces  of  tlie  Lcitiii  Ameiicain 
eouiitiies  for  the  yeairs  1910  and  1911.  Plus  (  -^)  means  exeess  of 
exports  over  iin])orts,  and  minus  (  — )  exeess  of  imports  over 
(“xports. 


I'nide  balniu  e. 


Mcxioo . 

(iuatomaln . 

Salvador . 

11  Olid  liras . 

XicaraKiia . 

Cosla  lUca . 

I’anama . 

Cuba . 

Iloiniiiifaii  Koiiiililli' 
Haiti . 


North  Amoiicaii  IU'|>tiblics. 

Arcontiiia . 

Itolivia . 

Itrazil . 

Cliile . 

Colombia . 

Ei’tiador . 

I’araRiiay . 

I’orii . 

CriiKuay . 

Xi'tioziii'la . 

South  Ameruatt  Hi'|)ublics. 

'I'olal  Laliii  Ainvrica . 


1!UI» 

lyii 

+  M2..V.HI.2n 

+  ril,44.'i.0S'> 

+  1  4.S27.<HI2 

+  4,4(i7.;Wi 

-h  3,">o2,  .>S7  1 

+  3,oi.'i.y3y 

- 

o:«>.2i3 

>  1.4(Mi.  171 

4-  2  1,fiSK,77U 

1  4M,7.n 

+  .72,  .>M» 

-  X,2S7.li<>4  1 

-  S,2ti»),02(l 

+  47.2:«.«>» 

+  y,4:>2,M7 

+  i..v,)i,y:i2  I 

+  4,05.7,244 

+  n,:42ti,4!<.3 

+  7.,')27,2I4 

-t-  Slt,27'>.34.S 

+  72,y(l2,72x 

+  20.22y.7.3H 

-  40.S49,75;i 

10. ‘U").  957  1 

+  y,4tii,3(s 

-i-  74.4:n,iM)i 

+  t>7,.5oy.O.‘i7 

+  U,4:«».li40 

—  :i,497,(m2 

-r  5<H»,5ir» 

+  4,2t>7,IHO 

'  4..')4S,04ti 

+  2  5,  .V, 0,404 

+  '  i,:i;(7,44S 

-  2 1, 403,410 
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+  5,100.110 

+  .■>:«>.  41'J 

-  1,300,070 

+  .'i.-WEmy 

+  4,2S9.494 

+  in';,  2im,  (ii:j 

-i-  49.0()4.(»9!* 

-^227.:.40,*Mil 

+  121.mH),S27 

>  I'.liiti. 


■a  I'lKI. 


In  th.(i  consideration  of  international  commercial  statistics  it  is 
necessary  to  dishurse  one's  mind  of  the  idea  sometime  entertained 
that  a  surplus  of  exjiorts  over  imjairts,  i.  e.,  a  favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance,  nu'aiis  that  the  c<mntrv  havinj:  such  a  surjilus  is  to  that  extent 
accumulatiiiii  capital;  or,  conversely,  with  an  unfavorable  balance  is 
f^rowin^  ])ooi'i‘r.  Many  newspaper  and  majjaziiie  writers  on  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  subjects  fall  into  this  error,  believin*;  them¬ 
selves  able  to  comjmte,  almost  to  the  (exact  dollar,  pound,  franc,  or 
mark,  the  increase  in  capital  or  wealth  in  any  country.  Xothiiifr 
could  be  more  fallacious. 

^Vhile  there  is  in  truth,  a  fuiidanumtal  relation  between  the  sum 
total  of  exports  and  of  imjiorts  and  Ix'twecm  this  balance,  favorable 
or  unfavorable  as  it  may  be,  and  national  cajiital  increases  or  decreases, 
yet  th,e  two  irach's  follow  sejiarate,  distinct,  and  by  no  means  jiarallel 
channels,  and  in  sums  total  incnnise  or  decrease  in  one  trade,  owinji 
to  conditions  which  may  sometimes  be  relIect(Ml  in  both  track's  but 
most  often  ar('  not,  has  no  close  relationshi])  to  increase  or  decrc'ase 
in  the  otlu'r  trade.  In  other  words,  it  is  n(*,c(“ssarv  to  consider 
sejiarati'ly  the  kinds  and  character  of  e.xjiorts  and  of  imports  in  order 


COUNTRIES 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  TO  AND  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM, GERMANY,  FRANCE 
AND  UNITED  STATES.  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  TOTAL  FOR  EACH  REPUBLIC. 

“  inn  NORTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  mil 
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to  arrivo  at  an  uiulcrstaudiiijj  as  to  wliotlior  tlio  whole  trade  i'roiii  a 
national  standpoint  is  jjaintul  or  otherwise,  always  hearinj;  in  mind 
that  what  is  heneficial  to  the  individual  may  or  may  not  he  henelicial 
to  the  eonntry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  individual  loss  maybe 
natiojial  fiain. 

It  is  likewise  essential  to  take  into  consideration  (piestions  of  for- 
ei<;n  ca])ital  investments  as  reflected  in  im])orts,  and  the  interest  and 
<lividend  ])aym(mts  on  tliis  capital  as  reflected  in  ex])orts.  Does 
the  sum  total  of  ini|)orts  represent  wholly  ruiminif  ex})enses,  or  does 
it  in  ))art  re])resent  foreign  ca])ital  investments'  Does  the  total  of 
ex])orts  stand  for  thi^  proci^eds  of  ))rolital)le  industrv  alone,  or  does 
it  in  part  stand  for  withdrawals  of  capital  or,  perlia])s,  reckless 
ex])loitation  and  wastin''  of  national  resources? 

'I'ln^  most  notable  fact  apparent  on  the  face  of  Latin  American 
commercial  statistics  is  the  laroe  increase  in  imports,  in  tlu!  last  two 
years  for  which  compiled  statistics  an^  possibl(^  namely,  1010  and 
1911. 

The  increase  in  im])orts  in  1910  over  tlu^  ])r(^cedino  yiair  was  over 
SlTl.d.’hi.OOO,  and  in  1911  over  1910  over  .890, 1  1  S.OOO ;  in  all  an 
increase  of  nearly  SJ07,.^.^.^,000,  or  30  ])er  cent  in  two  years.  Nearly 
“si .lOjOOO.tlOO  of  the  increase  in  the  first -ment ionetl  year  was  in  the 
imports  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Ar<re.itina,  Ilra/.il,  and  Chile,  ami  nearly 
•SS.5,0t)0,000  of  the  increase  in  the  second  year  was  in  the  impetrts  of 
Ctd)a,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Vciiezuela,  and  rru^uay. 

What  does  this  increase  in  impoits  in  two  years  of  30  ])er  cent  for 
the  whole  30  countries  and  much  more  than  30  |)er  cent  for  a  immber 
of  them  represent  ?  On  the  fac(^  of  the  fijiures  it  mif;ht  be  taken  to 
mean  only  an  ijicrease  in  ninniii''  ex])enses  due  to  an  increase  in 
pojudation  ami  a  raisin, <;  of  the  standard  of  living,  or  even  to  the 
increase  in  cost  of  livinf;  at  a  like  standard.  All  of  these  thim's  have 
had  their  iidluenc(i  on  aujimentinj;  the  volume  of  iinjauts,  but  by  no 
means  do  they  account  for  the  wholes  increase  or  even  for  the  <i:reater 
part  of  it. 

'I'he  bulk  (»f  the  increase  in  imports  of  .'?3()7..")(K>.()(K)  was  additional 
capital  investment.  The  collection  of  statistical  data  has  not 
reached  (and  Jiever  will)  that  dejiree  of  comju-ehensiveness  from 
which  we  can  determine  the  ultimate  use  and  pur|)ose  of  all  imports. 
This  beino  true,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  any  attem))t  to  determine 
the  ])ercentas;e  of  ca])ital  investment  must  fail.  However,  from 
kmtwn  facts  it  can  be  stated,  with  a  reasojiable  decree  of  certainty, 
that  the  ])roportion  of  ca])ital  investment  is  certaiidy  more  than  one- 
half  and  ju’obably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  iiicrease.  This  ca])ital 
ijivestment  does  not  rejmesent  entire  foreign  ca])ital  invested  during 
the  ])eriod  in  Latin  America ;  it  re])resents  ojily  the  ca])ital  indirectly 
invested.  In  the  main  this  capital  investment  a])pears  in  the  customs- 
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house  r3|)orts  tis  ’mi|)(»rts  of  railway  a(|ui})ineut  aiul  iiiattM  ial,  material 
for  (lock  imj)rov(Miieuts,  minin<;.  ajiricultural,  and  other  industrial 
develo))uuviit ;  that  is.it  is  a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the  im|)ortscr(alited 
under  tlrnse  and  other  heads. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  clear  understandin<;  of  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  Latin  America  in  order  to  understand  the 
currents  of  trade,  both  in  imi)orts  and  exports.  These  conditiojis  are 
unlike  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  From  the  standpoint 
<d‘  production  I..atin  America  is  in  (jeneral  almost  primitive,  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  consumj)tion  it  is  abreast  of  Europe  and  the 
Lnited  States.  That  is  to  say,  the  exports  of  Latin  America  an* 
those  of  all  new  and  hut  slijilitly  developed  countries,  while  the 
imports,  on  the  other  had,  are  those  of  a  hi<;hly  developed  and  modern 
civilization.  Its  ex])orts  are  the  crude  j)roducts  of  the  miiu's,  of  the 
forests,  and  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  It  does  not 
supply  its  own  needs  for  anvfhinji  excej)t  raw  material  and  primary 
foiul  ])roducts,  and  by  no  means  all  of  these.  Of  manufacturinj; 
there  is  but  little. 

EXPORTS. 

'I'he  followin';  statement  shows  the  value  in  Ignited  States  currency 
<d'  the  exports  of  the  20  countri(*s  and  the  character  and  kind  of  the 
principal  thereof: 

Mexico. — Value,  SI 47,4,51 , Ob!) ;  cla.ssified  in  <;eneral  as  mineral. 
81);3,3‘)(),()bO;  v<‘<;etable,  S4l,o20,.541  ;  animal,  S!),21 2.SOO :  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  S2, 241 ,771 ;  and  miscellaneous,  SI  ,()>54,7SS. 

The  ])rincipal  mineral  exports  were:  Gold  (uncoined  bullion), 
S24,().5b,7l4;  silver  (uncoineil  bullion),  S.30,2.57,bS0;  other  metals, 
includin';  copju'r,  lead,  antimony,  and  zinc,  SIS, 002, 721 . 

The  princii)al  ve<;etable  ex])orts  were:  ('offee,  S4,.3.‘3b,41b:  rubber. 
S7, 003, 709,  <;uayule  rubber,  S4,S1.5,140;  chicle,  Sl,S20.1b0;  chick 
l)eas,  S2,lb3,12();  heneipien,  SI  1,134,600;  ixtle,  Sl,b44,0.3S;  cabinet 
woods,  SI ,0.53, .53!):  zacaton  root,  S994,77.5;  and  vanilla,  SI ,.53,5,00.5. 

The  principal  animal  (*xj)orts  were:  Hide's  and  skins.  S.5,063.7!)!) : 
and  cattle,  S3, 544, SO!). 

The  ])rincij)al  manufactured  exports  were:  Su;;ar.  8745,412:  cotton- 
sec'd  cake  and  meal,  S3S7,930:  and  palm-leaf  hats,  8360,545. 

GiiaieiKola. — Value.  S10,!)S1,~24.  The  ])rincipal  ('xports  were:  ('of¬ 
fee,  SO. 273, 00!);  bananas,  8526,711;  suj;ar,  8344,01.5;  hides,  8325,260: 
rubber,  SI 5!), 621  ;  and  woods,  S15S,17S. 

Salvador. — Value,  SS, 406.30!).  The  ])rMU*ipal  exports  were:  ('oll‘e(*. 
S.5,S34.43!);  <;old  in  bars,  8760,413;  j;old  and  silver  amal<;ams,  c(m- 
centrates,  etc.,  8700,2,56;  su<;ar,  S3!)l,”!16;  and  indij;o,  8261,031. 

Iloitdurafi.—  Xiihu'.  83,024,726.  The  princi|)al  exports  were;  Gold 
and  silver  ore,  81,051,675;  and  bananas,  81,284.171. 
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.Mcaragwi. — Value,  $4,*)4o,07‘).  The  prineipal  exports  were:  Col- 
I'ee,  S2,7!)S,S!E^ ;  <;ol(l  and  silver  ores,  $S!)4,S:V2:  ruhher,  S34ti,l!S2:  aiul 
hides,  $l!K),4ol. 

('(Ksta  Rica. — Value,  $!),()2(),1  oO.  'Phe  prineipal  exports  were: 
Bananas,  $4,37o,.'>()o;  coll'ee,  $2,S71 ,4S.);  sfohl  and  silver  in  bars, 
«l,lS3,l()o;  and  woods,  -ShVOod. 

Ranatna. — Value,  $1 ,7o4,()o().  The  prineipal  exports  were:  Bananas, 
Sl,().30,SNr):  ivory  nuts,  S11S,4()S:  eoeonuts,  $112,iS27;  rubber. 
$111,143;  mother-ol‘-|)earl,  $b2,4U3;  hides,  $80,72!):  bar  jjold,  $1 19, 580. 

('aha. — Value,  $122. 88.1, 9.j2.  The  prineipal  exports  were:  Sufiar. 
$8o,108,933;  molasses,  .$1,197,433;  distillates,  .$431, .143;  tobaeeo, 
uninanufaetured,  $10,888,701;  tobaeeo,  manulaetured,  $13,098,982; 
iron,  fjold,  and  eopper  ores,  $3,874,172:  woods,  $2, 109,890;  fruits, 
$1 ,83.1,!).12 ;  hides  and  skins,  $1 ,707,434 :  honey  and  beeswax,  .$431, .143 ; 
orains  and  vegetables,  $437,732;  and  s|)onji;es,  $299,139. 

Dominican  Republic. — Value,  $11,004,900.  The  prinei])al  exports 
were;  Sujjar.  $4. 119, 733;  eaeao,  .$3.!)02,111  :  leaf  tobaeeo,  $1,421,424; 
eolfee,  .$31!), 142;  bananas,  .$194.7.19:  beeswax,  $105,317;  hides. 
$104,303. 

Haiti. — \'alue,  $15,475,331.  'Phe  piinei])al  (‘xjiorts  were:  ('oHee. 
51,795,059  lauinds;  eoeoa,  3.228.3.10  jauinds;  cotton,  4,198,227 
pounds;  cotton  seed,  8,0.18,080  pounds;  eampeehe  lo^s  and  roots. 
75,197,092  ])ounds;  hoiu'V,  190.148  <;allous:  oran<^(‘  ])eel,  402,725 
pounds. 

Argentina. — Value,  $314,950,012,  ehissiiied  in  <;eneial  as  live 
animals  and  meat  jiioduets,  .$103,342,891;  afirieultural  products, 
$135,570,454;  forest  jiroduets,  $11,880,900;  mine  ])roduets,  $548,378: 
huntin';  and  fisliinj;  jiroducts,  $1,013,380. 

The  prinei])al  live  animals  were  b(*ef  cattle,  $7,950,007.  Tin* 
])rinei])al  meat  ])roduets  were*:  Fi'o/.en  beef,  $28,880,578;  frozen 
mutton,  .$0,007.08():  salt  eatth*  hides,  .$19,053,091;  Hint  cattle  hides, 
$14,3.13,723:  wool,  .$48,979,200;  she(*])skins,  $7,493,120;  jerked  bec'f, 
$1,011,707;  j;oat  skins,  .$908,072;  bristles.  $1,. 134, 259;  chilled  beef, 
$1,404,310;  horse  hides,  .$00(),308;  kidskins,  $270,501;  canned  meat, 
$1,495,093;  meat  extracts,  $1,000,219:  Ix'cf  scrap  and  meal,  $877, .188: 
butter,  $.141. .10.1;  tallow  and  grease*,  $11.41.1,833;  marpirin  oil, 
$02.1,921;  casein,  $420,0.1!);  bones,  $2,370,403. 

The  ])rinci])al  a<;iicidtural  ])roducts  were:  Indian  corn,  .$2,083,599: 
wheat,  $78,254,814;  lins(‘ed,  .$32, 572, 590:  oats,  $11,310,302;  hay. 
$059,042;  wheat  Hour,  $4,597,238:  and  bran,  $4,473,923. 

The  ])rincipal  foiest  ])roducts  w(*re:  (^uebrac)io  wood  and  extract, 
of  tlie  former  $0,090,081,  and  of  the  latter  $4,830,020. 

The  ])rincij)al  mininj;  ])roduct  was  co))])er  .$399,582,  and  the 
])rinci])al  Imntinj;  and  lishiiif;  ])roducts  were  whale  oil  $1,109,973, 
nutria  skins  $1.10,082,  and  ostiich  and  otluM'  ])lumes  $227,001. 
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lioJh'in. — Vnhio,  §32,22ti,15(i.  'Du*  ])iinci])al  (‘X])oits  wc'io:  Tin, 
.S20,r)29,44o;  siK  or,  §2,097,909;  hisnuitli,  §!S05,04(t:  co])])*'!',  §550,508; 
nil)l)(‘i’,  §7,879,2(»5;  iind  coco,  §199,810. 

Brazil. — Vahu',  §825,271,014.  Tlu' ])iinci])al  cx))orts  were:  C'oll'ec, 
§190,515,879;  nihb{‘r,  §78,852,110;  liidcs,  §8,751,090;  verba  iuat(‘, 
§9,0.50,840;  cacao,  §7,992,487;  tobacco,  §4,709,845;  skins,  §8,152,500; 
snjiar,  §1,980,880;  cotton,  §4,704,148:  j;old,  .§2,275,440;  inanjiancsc, 
§1,255,001;  Ilra/.il  nuts,  §1,291,058;  carnauba  wax,  §1,897,540; 
bran,  §1,781,892;  cotton  sc'cd,  .§878.8,58:  and  inona/.itc  sand.  §589,905. 

Chile. —  §128,884,417;  classilied  in  <i('n('ial  as  animal  ])rodncts, 
§7,008,009;  vcjiidabb'  jnoducts,  §.5,2M.087:  mineral  ])i-oducts,  §107,- 
48.8,258. 

I’ndcr  animal  ])rodncts  the  ])iinci])al  cx])orts  W(‘rc;  I  lidcs,  §700,728; 
wool,  .§2,519,150;  chinchilla  skins.  §289,211  ;  wax.  §128,954. 

I’ndcr  vegetable  ])roducts  the'  ])rinci])al  ex))oits  were:  lhan, 
§414,805;  frijoles,  §009,202;  carol)  beans,  §282,917:  barley,  §057,880; 
oats,  .§580,270;  nuts,  §078,284:  hay,  §100,742;  wheat,  §.505,282; 
wheat  flour,  §288,221;  cjuiJlity  bark,  §158,004;  oak  railroad  ties, 
§7.8,07.5. 

I’nder  mimual  ])roducts  tlu*  i)rinci])al  (‘X])orts  w(‘re:  Nitrate  of 
soda,  .§95,807,058;  borate  of  lime,  .§2,274,492:  co])])cr,  §4,500,182; 
co])p('r  ore,  .§2,110,057;  co])])<*r  jind  gold  ore,  §109,921:  iron  ore, 
§417,500;  and  iodine*,  §1,870,277. 

Coloniltia. — Value,  §22,875,899.  The  ])rinci])al  exports  were: 
('ofl'ec,  .§9,47.5,449;  bananas,  §2.172,000;  tobacco,  §882,985;  ivoiy 
nuts,  §789,419;  iid)ber,  .§900, , 887 :  gold  in  bars,  gold  dust,  and  ])lati- 
num,  .§4,097,528;  cattle  hides,  §1.779,790;  and  Panama  hats,  §1,088,- 
,821. 

Kcaador.  \i\hw,  §18,5.58,088.  Tin*  ])rinci])al  (‘X])orts  were:  Cacao, 
§7,879,844:  ivory  nuts,  §1,0(),5,951 ;  Panama  liats,  §1,255,990;  rubbei', 
§1,004,029;  coffee,  §729,202;  gold  ore,  §184,510;  gold  bars,  §114,1.52; 
and  hides,  .§250,725. 

Paraguay. — Value,  §4,789,005.  The ])rincipal  ex])orts  were:  Hides, 
§1,184,000;  quebracho  extract,  §084,180:  yc'iba  mate.  §558,029; 
woods,  §979,740;  tobacco,  §.584,085;  oranges.  §258,517. 

Peru. — Value,  §80,071,050.  The  ])rincipal  ex])orts  were:  Minerals 
and  metals,  §9,848,1.55;  rubber,  §0,214,855:  sugar,  §0,717,250; 
cotton,  §4,982,088;  alpaca  wool,  §1,291,579;  shec])  wool,  §700,578; 
llama  wool,  .§848,010;  guano,  .§882,489;  hide's,  §441,020;  straw  hats, 
§588,489;  and  ])etroleum,  §.582,780. 

Uruguay. — Value,  .§40,818,080.  The  lerincipal  exports  for  the  half 
year  were:  Wool,  §15,011,888:  hides  and  skhis,  §4,871,978;  meats  and 
extracts,  .§4,058.515;  live  animals,  §409,807;  tallow  and  other  fats, 
§685,404;  hair  and  bristles,  §120.078;  bone  and  bone  ash,  .§38,400; 
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residual  animal  products,  $80, SSI;  oil-producin';  ‘'rains,  $310,007: 
flours,  $193,731;  vej;etal)les,  $43,460;  and  fruits,  $47,9ol. 

Veneziula. — Value,  $22,6S4,3S4.  The  ju’incipal  exports  were: 
Coffee,  $11,390,208;  cacao,  $3,601,371;  halata  rubber,  $2,449,068; 
Iddes,  $1,167,482;  rubber,  $614,907;  goat  and  kid  skins,  $612,317: 
gold,  $644,212;  live  cattle,  $208,341;  asphalt,  $267,633:  cojiper  ore, 
$262,907;  sugar,  $143,717:  heron  ])luines  (aigrets),  $309,847;  divi- 
(livi,  $161,237:  tonka  beans.  $137,173;  and  frozen  beef,  $104,281. 

IMPORTS. 

Latin  American  imports  are  in  general  of  the  same  character  as 
the  imports  of  western  European  countries  and  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  tlu'V  do  not  comjirehend  any  large  projiortion  of  raw 
material  for  use  in  manufacturing. 

Outsitle  of  foodstuffs,  crude  oils,  lumber,  coal,  some  unwrought 
iron  and  steel,  building  and  construction  material  and  the  like,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  imports  are  articles  of  a  high  degree  of  manufacture 
liidshed  for  consumption. 

A  brief  summary  under  general  heads  of  tlie  imports  of  three 
countries — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  ('uba — wUl  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  cliaracter  of  these  im])orts. 

Argentina. — ^^'alue,  $366,806,366.  In  broad  classifications  the  im¬ 
pends  were  as  follows:  Live  aiiimals,  $606,884;  food  products,  $28,- 
466,664;  tobacco,  $6,716,051;  wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages, 
$13,386,196;  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof,  $67,607,152;  oils, 
grease,  etc.,  $16,413,750;  chemical  and  pharmacentical  products, 
$11,812,926:  jiaints,  dyes,  etc.,  $2,371,473;  timber,  wood,  straw,  and 
manufactures  thereof,  $10,088,662;  jiaper  and  manufactures  thereof, 
$8,409,881;  hides,  skins,  and  manufactures,  $3,489,860;  iron,  steel, 
and  manufactures,  $41,793,169;  other  metals  and  manufactures, 
$16,016,296;  agricultural  imjilements  and  machinery,  $13,281,601; 
locomotion  -railway  cars,  equijiment,  rails,  etc.,  carriages,  wagons, 
automobiles,  bicycles,  etc.,  $36,759,418;  earths,  stones,  coal,  etc., 
$32,206,014;  building  materials,  $32,776,761;  electrical  apparatus, 
$6,483,163;  miscellaneous,  $11,236,668. 

Some  of  the  ju'incipal  imports  classified  under  the  headings  above 
were:  Cheese,  $1,908,741;  sardines,  $1,071, "61;  sugar,  $3,676,383; 
rice,  $2,033,494;  coffee,  $1,292,688;  verba  mate,  $5,378,183;  cigars, 
$1,320,410;  smoking  tobacco,  $2,687,267;  sheep  dip,  $1,711,987; 
silk  piece  goods,  $2,066,201;  ready-made  clotldng,  wool,  $1,220,004; 
all  wool  ])iece  goods,  $6,100,671;  jiart  wool  piece  goods,  .$3,080,498. 
Ihider  cotton:  Yarn,  $l,261,30f):  quilts,  $1,048,  202;  lace,  $1,286,326; 
stockings,  $1,676,726;  piece  goods,  bleached,  $3,904,267;  unbleached, 
$1,010,643:  ])rints,  $3,932,223;  dyed,  $9,627,297;  other  cottons. 
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82.3!»3.<)93.  Sail  clotli,  Sl,23(),41o:  jute  and  lioinji  hajigiii*',  Sd.Tdl.- 
922;  liil)rioatin<j  oils,  $2,114.()1S:  olivo  oil,  .S3.262,13'):  k('rt)soiu‘, 
•SI  .N9(i.l69;  naphtha,  S5,93S,r)5();  propriotary  inodicinos,  S2, 279, 2(13: 
perl'ninory,  Sl,37().4So.  Iron  and  stool,  in  bars,  injiots,  or  sli<;htly 
\\  ron<:lit  as  vviro.  nails,  staplos,  oto.,  822,19S.S93:  iron  and  stool  inann- 
laotnros,  SI 9,594,273 :  coal,  S2.5,23S,(i().5. 

UntzU. — Valno,  S2o7, 7(12, ,5.57.  Tlio  imports  aro  dividod  into  four 
nom'ral  (dassos  as  follows:  Livo  animals,  SI ,1 1(1, 102:  primary  mato- 
rials  and  matorials  nsod  in  thoarts  and  indnstrios,  S50, 192,4.5(1:  mann- 
faotnros,  S144,143,4S9:  and  alimontary  snhstanoos,  S()2,310,.51 1.  Tho 
principal  imports  of  jn'imary  matorials  and  matorials  nsod  in  tho  arts 
and  imhistrios  wore:  1,001  motrio  tons  of  cotton  sowiiij;  thread: 
1,900  tons  t)f  raw  and  oardod  cotton:  110  tons  of  rahhit  and  hoavor 
fur:  ,5,702  tons  of  load,  tin,  and  zinc  bars  and  j)latos:  2,213  tons  of 
copp(>r:  7,240  tons  of  stool  bars  and  rods:  29,073  tons  of  iron  bars, 
rods,  and  jdatos:  10,407  tons  of  iron  injjots:  1,5,000  tons  of  juto  and 
hemp  yarn:  740  tons  of  woolen  yarn:  SI, SS, 5, .522  worth  of  ])ino  Inm- 
bor:  3.S70  tons  of  linseed  oil:  2,034  tons  of  white  load  and  zinc:  1,221 
tons  of  turpentine:  2,.5S<S  tons  of  sulphur:  OSS  tons  of  broom  straw: 
12,2S,5  tons  of  malted  barley:  21S  tons  of  liops:  2.54  tons  of  loaf 
t(d)acco:  1,730.213  tons  of  coal:  221,130  tons  of  coal  brhpiots:  r2,,5S4 
tons  of  coke:  2S0,0S9  tons  of  cement :  0,720  tons  of  asphalt ;  and  17,209 
tons  of  tar. 

'Pho  ])rinci])al  im])orts  under  manufactures  w(>ro:  Manufactures  of 
cotton,  mixed  or  not,  S24, S.53, 7.5.5 :  guns  and  ammunition,  S2,2S1,197; 
carriages  and  other  vehicles,  S5.S.5S,239:  manufactures  of  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  and  alloys,  $.502,090;  manufactures  of  co])])er  and  alloys,  .$2,003,- 
.5S4:  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron.  $20,3S1,494:  musical  and  like 
instruments,  $1  ,<S((2,40,5:  surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  mate¬ 
rial,  $.513, ,514:  mathematical,  ])l\ysical,  and  o])tical  instruments  and 
mat(>rial,  $0,50.372;  manufactures  of  wool,  mixed  or  not,  $4,027,937; 
manufactures  of  linen,  $2,,5S7,043;  manufactures  of  jute  and  hem]), 
.'^310.150;  earthenware,  ])orc(dain.  and  glass,  $4,,53S,992;  machinery, 
engiiK's.  tools,  and  hardware.  $2S,  1.5,5. 103;  manufactures  of  wood, 
$1  ,.5.50.139;  manufactures  of  gohl,  silver,  and  ])latinum,  $490,037; 
iminufactures  of  straw.  es])arto,  ])ita,  etc.,  $477,092;  immufactures  of 
])ii])cr.  $.5,07S,3S1 ;  manufactures  of  eartlis,  stones,  ami  like  substances, 
$1,429,040;  manufactures  of  leatlu'r,  $1,31 7, S3S;  ])erfumery,  ])aints, 
inks,  etc.,  $2,0S0,271  :  chemicals,  drugs,  and  ])harmaceutical  sjx'cial- 
ties,  $,5,9S9,107:  manufactures  of  silk,  mixed  or  not,  $1,20.5,720;  and 
misct'llaneous,  $1 7,.504,219. 

Under  alimentary  substances  tlie  ])rinci])al  im])orts  were:  333,140 
tons  of  wlnuit :  1;5S,701  tons  of  Hour;  34,241  tons  of  codfish;  3,018 
tons  of  ])reserved  lish:  1,910  tons  of  dried  fruits:  3,9SS  tons  of  con- 
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(lensed  milk;  1,1^1  tons  of  Inims  iiml  bacon;  424  t(»ns  of  canned 
meats;  2,t».51)  tons  of  canmal  vef;etal)les;  ]6,;)32  t<tns  of  ric(‘;  s])irits 
and  fermented  lujiiors  to  tlu'  value  of  !§!K)7,015:  wines  to  the  value 
of  SI  1 ,3S(),570;  26,651  tons  of  jerked  Ix'ef;  ],!K)()  tons  of  butter;  and 
1,7S3  tons  of  cheese. 

Cuba.  Value,  SI  13,433.135.  As  classified  tlie  ju'ineipal  imports 
were:  Stoiu's.and  earths,  SI ,076,1)47 ;  the  ])rinci]>al  import  umhu’  tliis 
lieadiuf'  was  S54,S06  harnds  of  ccunent.  Mineral  oils,  bitumen,  (Oc., 
SI  ,061), 1)76;  tlie])rinci])alim])ortsund(‘rthish('ad  were  7.1 1S,2S4  j;allons 
«»f  crude  jx'troleum,  4<SS,1S4  gallons  of  ndined  ])etroleum,  and  5S5,SS3 
gallons  of  otlu'r  refined  oils.  (Hass  and  crystalware,  S1,262,21S:  tin* 
])rinci])al  im])orts  under  this  hea<l  w(*re  3,236  tons  of  tableware,  7,303 
t(»ns  of  bottles,  451)  tons  of  (dectric  lamjis.  Earthenware  and  ])or- 
celain,  .SS2(),36().  Iron  and  steel,  S6,5I3,  24S:  tlu*  ])rincipal  articles 
under  this  lu'ading  were  11,656  tons  cast-iron  bars,  rods,  etc.;  4,102 
tons  other  manufactures  of  cast  iron;  2(),01,S  tons  wrought-iron  and 
steel  bars  and  rods;  12,006  tons  sluads  and  ])lates;  3,726  tons  wire  and 
cable;  435  tons  fine  tools  and  imjilements;  4,S]6  tons  nails;  1,S01  tons 
tin  plat(‘;  7,107  tons  ])i])ing  and  fittings;  and  12,455  tons  steel  rails, 
('hemical  ])roducts,  S3, 062, 802  ;  the  ])rinci])al  im])orts  under  this  head 
were  20,060  tons  commercial  fertili/.t'rs,  2,074  tons  acids,  426  tons 
dynamite,  21,340  tons  salt,  and  $251,511  worth  of  juitent  and  ])ro- 
]»rietai7'  medicines.  Oils,  soaps,  etc.,  $2,157,373;  the  ])rinci])al  im- 
])orts  under  this  classification  were  122,386  gallons  soap  oil,  358,648 
gallons  other  vegetable  oUs,  1,095  tons  candles.  4,261  tons  common 
soap,  2,230  tons  soap  grease,  and  $517,830  worth  jierfumes.  (’otton 
and  manufactures,  $!), 278,430;  the  principal  im])orts  under  this  head 
were  711  tons  raw  cotton,  285  tons  thread  and  yarn,  4,496  tons  ])lain 
tissue,  1,731  tons  twilled  ])ieces,  525  tons  knitted  tissues,  156  tons 
laces,  and  200  tons  ready-made  clothing.  Vegetable  fibers  (other  than 
cotton)  ami  manufactures,  $3,360,276;  the  ])rinci])al  unjiorts  under 
this  head  were  380  tons  twine,  572  tons  cordage  and  ro])e,  11,881  tons 
sugar  hags,  and  1,696  tons  linen  tissue.  Wool,  hair,  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  $1 ,181 ,783;  the  ])rinci])al  im])ort  was  487  tons  woolens.  Woods 
and  manufactures,  .$2,767,191;  the  ])rinci])al  imjuirts  were  10,890 
tons  common  lumber,  5,639  tons  furniture,  $741,593  worth  boxes 
and  cases,  $570,253  worth  barrels  and  staves.  Manufactures  of 
leather  and  furs,  $4,756,954;  the  princi])al  im])orts  were  861,884 
])airs  men’s  shoes,  1,783,245  ])airs  women’s  shoes,  1,186,948  jiaii's 
children’s  shoes,  and  260,534  tlozen  ])airs  al])argatas.  Macliineiy, 
$9,136,992;  the  ])rincij)al  imports  were  sugar  and  spirit -making  ma¬ 
chinery',  57,659  tons,  worth  $5,178,394;  agricultural  machinery,  553 
tons,  worth  $117,337;  hoUers,  948  tons,  worth  $116,186;  locomotives, 
worth  $423,6t)7 ;  and  other  machineiy,  6,496  tons,  worth  $1,639,643. 
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onions,  7,7()()  tons  jx'as,  14,S2:i  tons  boans,  o4,3<SS  tons  jiotatoos,  and 
S4(»S,(i00  wortli  tinncal  vc'fjc'tabk's.  Ji(‘V(‘ra<?(*s  and  food  oils,  $3,224,- 
0!»3;  th(‘  ])rinc‘i])al  iinjiorts  were*  l,31().tM)S  jiallons  olive*  oil,  274,568 
<;allons  cottonscc'd  oil,  31,411  dozc'ii  bottle's  wliite*  wine*,  454,468  f^al- 
lons  white*  wine*,  20,414  doze*n  bottle's  re'd  wiiu's,  5,055,236  {'allons 
re*d  wine's,  413,678  doze*n  bottle's  of  be'C'r,  and  430,0!)5  lite*rs  distille'd 
liejuors.  Dairy  jiroducts,  $2,657,031 :  the'  |ninoi})al  iinjiorts  nneh'r 
this  he'ad  we're*  15,611  tons  oonde*nse'd  milk,  840  tons  butte'r,  and 
2,312  tons  clu'C'se*.  Othe*r  alinu'iitary  substance's,  $4,200,048;  tlm 
]>rinci])al  imjiorts  were*  11,607  tons  coiVe'c,  720  tons  confe'ctioneerA', 
and  4,288,608  doze'll  e'gj's. 
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.\])|)aratus,  cars,  carriage's,  etc.,  $3,(M)1 ,803;  the  jirinciiial  imports 
uneler  this  head  were  25,356  sewinj;  machine's,  1,262  tyjiewriters, 
17,825  weighing  scales,  railway  coaches  worth  $166,520;  carriages 
and  accc'ssories,  worth  $756,308;  freight  cars,  14,710  teuis,  worth 
$l,t)21,788;  anel  wagons  anel  carts,  3,378  tons,  worth $310,810.  Meats, 
$10,630,504;  the  ])rinci])al  imports  we're*  17,402  terns  jerkeel  beef, 
7,650  teuis  salt  pork,  1,028  terns  hams  anel  sheuilelcrs,  20,608  tons 
larel,  anel  1,815  tons  caniieel  meats.  Fish,  $1 51)0,648,  eif  which  the 
princijial  imiieirt  was  8,840  terns  cexlfish.  Breaelstufl’s,  $12,080,272; 
the  jiriiicijial  im])e)rts  uneler  this  heael  were  18,482  te)ns  oats,  136,118 
teens  rice,  4,832  teuis  barley,  74,843  teuis  maize,  anel  851,447  barrels 
lleuir.  \  e'getabh's,  .$4,401 ,005 ;  the  jiriiicijial  imjieu-ts  we're  10,182  tons 
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In  total  of  values  the  I'nited  States  leads  in  tin*  lorei>rn  eonnneree, 
imports  and  ex))orts  to<iether,  of  Latin  America. 

.1//  I.iitlii  I'ni. 


Tolal. 


rnitod  Viiiled 

.States.  Kiiit'iKim. 


tieniiatiy. 


I'rtiiii’. 


Volume .  SL>.4:tl,4td,101  S7()4,  ■i2l,2.>1  2,S4,  OIS  SVai,  2.)S. !»:«  S2lt‘.t.  Tlit.lltUt 

I’er  eent  of  whole .  KKt.OO  2S.!tS  24.24,  U.li")  S.IW 


Of  the  10  Xorth  American  liejndilicsMexieo,  (lUatemala.  .Salva¬ 
dor.  Honduras,  Xiearii<iua,  ('osta  Riea,  Paminni,  C’ulia,  tlie  Dominican 
Ke]nd)lic,  and  Haiti — the  Lnited  States  takes  nearly  thri'e-fourths  of 
their  exports  tind  furjiishes  more  than  half  of  their  imjiorts. 

Xorth  Aiitfricd.  lull. 


Total. 


I'tiited  1  Tilted 

States.  Kitis;dom. 


Fratii’e. 


IC.viKirts . 

I’er  eetit  of  whole. 

Imports . 

I’er  cent  of  whole 


sm,. >50,  1(11  S241,‘I74,  11!)  .?;{:i,7().‘),!X)!l 

1(K).  (HI  72. 42  111.  OS 

•S2id.  1447. 40.4  S14S,SM,ii44  .S:i4,  .■)2li.  44!) 
10(1.  IX)  .'>4.  Hi  12.77 


.$2"),415.2.’)S 

.S2.>,.‘i4!),774 

10.10 


$17,. TOO,  077 
0.25 

.*10, 110,001 
0.17 


Of  the  HI  South  American  Kejiuhlics — Argentina,  Bolivia,  lira/.il, 
('hile,  Colombia,  Ec’uador,  l^araguay,  Peru,  rruguay,  tind  Vene¬ 
zuela — the  I’nited  States  takes  more  than  one-fifth  of  their  ex])orts 
and  su])plies  about  one-sevi'iith  of  their  imports. 

S{)tilh  Amcrird.  /.'///. 


Total. 


I.Tiiled 

States. 


ITiited 

Kitiitdom. 


(iermatiy. 


Exports .  .*042,  i:«, 274  .?104,()77. 104  *247,025,274  i  *140,20.*, .-iHO  *07, 705. 2’.)! 

I’er  eent  of  whole .  IIKI.OO  2(l..50  25.  li:  14.7*  10.47 

Imports .  **04,141,174  ?120,5.**.425  *201, 424,400  '  *105, 125,372  S7*.'20.5,(X)4 

I’er  eent  of  whole .  KK).(X)  14.. 5()  20.27  18.4*  *  70 


While  the  I’nited  .States  leads  in  th<>  total  commeif’e  of  Ltitiii 
Amerif’a  as  ti  whole,  and  in  the  oommeif’e  of  the  Xorth  Americjin 
Repuhlif’s,  in  both  imjioits  and  exports,  controls  atitide  gretiter  tlnin 
the  combined  tnide  of  its  three  nearest  rivids,  the  I’nited  Kingdom, 
(lermany,  and  France,  and  in  South  Americti  is  second  in  ('Xjiorts 
and  third  in  imports,  yet  tis  ti  matter  of  fact  it  is  (piestionahle  whether 
in  the  import  trade  of  laitin  Amerif’ii  the  I’nited  States,  with  its 
?2()S,47t),0t)t)  in  values,  receives  as  much  commercial  advantage 
therefrom  :  s  does  (lermany’ with  its  Slttl  ,()7.t,I)()(),  or  FraiU’ewith  its 
S!)4,:kS4,t)t)0.  The  reason  for  this  doubt  exists  in  the  character  and 
Idnd  of  the  imports  from  the  I’nited  States  iis  eompared  with  the 
imports  from  Furope. 
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The  L.itin  AinciiciUi  inipDits.  iind  ])iirlicularly  Soiitli  AiiuMican 
imports  IVom  tlio  riutcal  States,  aic  for  tlio  jrreati'r  pait  such  as  iu 
ordinary  |)arlaM(('  arc  denominated  '‘raw,’'  *' nnmannfaetured, ’’  or 
“slijfhtly  manufaeture<l.'’  while  tlu‘  im|)orts  from  the  I'nited  Kin^- 
tlom,  (lermany,  ami  France  are  ahmtst  entirely  manufactures  of  a 
hi<:h  (h'^ree.  In  otluu'  words,  in  imports  from  the  I'nited  States  the 
greater  pait  (in  sonu'  eases  neaily  all'  of  the  value  of  the  artieh's  is 
reprc'sented  in  the  raw  material,  and  less  than  om*-half  in  the  labor, 
skill,  and  industry  entiuin*;  into  tludr  manufacture.  The  converse 
is  true  of  tlu'  im|)orts  from  the  three  I'hiropean  countries  numtioned. 
'rherefori*  it  can  i(‘adily  he  seen  that  the  81)4, dS4, Odd  of  imports  fioin 
Franc(‘  may  I'eprescMit  a  <;reat(>r  return  to  French  labor,  skill,  and 
industry  ami  l)t>  of  more  hemdit  to  French  commerce  than  the 
.S2().S,47d,ddd  of  im|)orts  fiauu  tlu*  I'nitt'd  States  he  of  hemdit  to  that 
country. 

In  illustration  of  this  ixtint,  the  ca.se  of  ('bile  may  h(>  taken  as  an 
example.  In  round  numheis  ('hilean  iinjxuts  IVoin  the  I'nited  Kine;- 
dom  in  11)11  woe  84d,Sdd,ddd,  from  (leiinanv  8d2.7dd,ddd,  fioin 
France  8().l)dd.ddd.  and  from  tlu*  I'nited  States  81  o.Sdd.ddd. 

'I'he  value  of  what  was  ela.ssilietl  as  miiu'ial  ])roduct.s  was  over 
82*), Odd, Odd.  of  which  (lermany  furnished  81(,(>d(),dd(h  the  Ihiited 
Kingdom  87, 4(12, Odd,  tlu*  rnit(*d  States  84,dSd,ddd,  and  Fiance 
82,()48,ddd.  Steel  and  iron  in  bars,  slu*(*t.s  and  ])lates,  inj^ots,  nails, 
pipin';,  wire*,  and  steel  lails  accounted  for  nearly  .83,000, Odd  of  the 
imports  fiom  tlu*  rnit(*d  Stat(*s,  which  country  was  hut  little  or  not 
at  all  i(*pres(*nt<*d  in  cutl»*ry,  hou.sehold  and  kitchen  utensils,  tools, 
<;as,  (*lect lic-li^ht ,  and  wat(*r  nu*ters,  waijon  and  carria<;e  tires,  sad- 
dl(*rs’  hardwan*,  pipi*  littin<;.s,  axles,  wiie  oihh*,  cairia<res,  furniture 
and  car  spriniiis,  holts,  nuts,  scr(*ws,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of  hijiihly 
wrought  iron  and  ste(*l  i;oods. 

Tlu*  vidm*  of  what  are  classified  as  ve<;etal)le  ])ro<lucts  was  over 
81 3, Odd, Odd,  of  which  (l(*rmany  furnished  82,7.^7,000,  the  I'nited 
Stat(*s  82, 007, Odd,  tlu*  rnit(*d  Kin<;dom  81 ,074, Odd,  and  France 
8412,S.*)1. 

('otlons(*(*d  oil,  rosin,  staves,  and  i()U<;h  pine  lundier  accountetl  for 
81  ,()S(),3dd  of  the  imports  fiom  the  I'nited  States. 

Tlu*  value  of  what  was  classified  as  textiles  and  manufactures 
thereof  was  82S,711,ddd.  of  which  the  I'nited  States  furnished  only 
87t)t),2ll.  Of  this  amount  cotton  ha'^'rinj;,  rojic,  twine,  thread,  ilan- 
nel  and  <;iay  shirt in<r  acconnt(*d  for  8000, Odd.  In  linen,  wool,  and 
silk  it  is  scarc(*ly  repiesented.  In  ready-niade  clothin<;  of  all  kinds 
and  hiiih-class  textil(*s  of  all  materials  the  imports  from  the  I'nited 
States  were  of  a  ne^lij;il)le  amount. 

The  vahu*  of  what  was  cla.ssilied  as  comhustihles,  oils,  and  paints 
was  818.1)1)4,043,  of  which  tlu*  I'nited  Kin<j:dom  furnished  89, 141, Odd, 
7.")))(i-J  liiill.  •->— 1:5 - 
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COUNTRIES 


MEXICO 


HAITI 


GUATEMALA 


COSTA  RICA 


SALVADOR 


NICARAGUA 


HONDURAS 


PANAMA 


ARGENTINA 


URUGUAY 


BOLIVIA 


COLOMBIA 


PARAGUAY 


/VI  V  AM£R/CA/V 


» 1.276,685,464,  TOTAL  EXPORTS 


» 1,154.778.637  TOTAL  IMPORTS 
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(ici  nDiny  -SI  .3(»r).41»r>,  tli(>  riiitetl  Stiitos  ^2.7 1  l.-lOo.  ('oal  oil,  most 
of  it  um(>liiic(l,  accounted  for  S2,d20,3()r).  In  addition  tluMc  was 
SOUK'  trade  in  turpentine,  luhrieatinj;  oil,  a  little  coal,  ami  some 
|)aiairm.  In  the  ehea|)er  kinds  of  pic'pai'ed  |)aints  tin*  rniti'd  States 
makes  a  showing. 

4'he  valu(‘  of  |)aper,  eai'dhoard,  and  manufiietuics  thereof  was 
84, 0.l'i, !»()(),  of  which  (leiiuanv  fuiiiished  81  the  Tnited 

States  81  ,((S(i,240,  the  I'nited  Kinjidoin  8403, 330.  News  i)rint 
paper  aeeount(‘d  for  8730, 3, of  tlu'  imports  from  the  I'nited  States, 
'riu're  w(>re  soim*  printed  hooks  and  hank  cheeks,  bonds,  etc.,  hnt 
for  the  most  part  the  I'nitjal  States  was  practically  unrepresented  in 
hi<;h-elass  |)aper  manufactures. 

The  value  of  what  was  ela.ssilied  as  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
|)roducts  and  perfunuM  V  was  82,73.'),03s,  of  which  (Icrmany  furnished 
81,030,010,  the  rnit(‘d  Kin*;dom  8077,330,  France  8400,n43,  and  the 
Tnited  States  8207,000. 

'Du'  vahu'  (»f  what  was  classilied  as  machiiu'rv.  im])lenients.  and 
tools  was  81o,o23.207,  of  wliich  the  ITiitcd  lvin<;dom  furtiished 
8o,S47,r)02,  (icrmany  8"), 102,208,  and  the  I'nited  States  83,003,04"). 
Aj;ricultural  machinery  and  implements,  with  some  sewinjr  machines, 
scales  and  I)alances,  addin'^  macliines,  and  pianolas,  maki*  uj)  the 
l)ulk  of  the  im])orts  from  the  I’nited  States. 

Tlie  value  of  wliat  was  classilied  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  ex])lo- 
sives  was  81,472,227,  (»f  wliicli  tlie  I'nited  States  furnished  over 
.8204.737,  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  ladnj;  dynamite. 

It  must  not  1)(‘  understood  that  in  their  class  tin*  im])orts  from 
the  I’nili'd  States  weiv  of  a  lowc'r  oi-  chea])er  f;rade  than  those  from 
other  <-ountries;  (piite  the  contrary  is  true.  In  tlieir  class  they 
were  as  a  rule  the  hifihest  in  jjrade.  This  is  particularly  tru<‘  of 
leather,  steed,  and  iron  j^oods  of  all  kinds.  Th(“  didiculty  is  that 
the  (dass  is  as  a  rule  low.  in  other  words,  im])orts  of  the  kind  a])proa(di- 
in*;  raw  material. 

In  this  comu'ction  a  distinction  must  he  diawn  ladween  the  .South 
American  rejeuhlics  and  the  North  American  re])ul)lics  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  (diaracteu-  of  tJudr  ini])orts  fiom  the  I’nited  States 
iind  from  lMiro])e.  In  the  North  American  lejeuhlics  tlu*  imjxeits 
from  the  I'nited  States  as  com])ar(*d  witli  those  from  Kurope  are 
of  a  deeddedly  hijiher  (diaracter.  In  ('uha  and  Mexico  ])articidarly 
very  many  of  these  im])orts  are  almost  on  a  ])ar  with  the  im])orts 
from  the  rnit(‘d  Kiny^dom  and  (Jermany,  and  this  higher  diaracter 
in  impoits  extends  in  a  diminishing  decree  more  or  less  into  tlie 
Northern  I'cjmhiics  of  South  America  (’olomhia,  Venezuela,  and 
Feuador.  For  examphy  in  Chile  nearly  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  are  from  the  I'nitiHl  States,  yet  in  textiles  and  manufactures 
the  I’nited  Stati's  furnislu's  less  than  3  jier  ci'iit,  and  this  3  jau-  cent 
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i"  iiijidc  u])  .-iliiKist  (‘lit ii'cly  of  (-((ItKii  Iciirii'iusr,  |■(»])(‘.  twiiu'.  lliri'iul, 
jilld  l(i\v-irijid(‘  cotton  (dotlis. 

In  ('nl)u  tlu'  ruit(‘d  Stiitcs  I'liiiiishcs  a  little  over  dd  jicr  cent  of 
tin'  total  imjiorts,  and  in  textiles  and  niannfactures  ahont  one-sixth 
of  the  iinpoit^  of  this  (  lass  of  <;oo(ls.  In  cotton,  in  jilain  \v(‘av(‘s  it 
fninislu's  .s.')S2..')(l()  out  of  a  totid  of  S2,.‘!(i2,()()();  in  twills  .S2.s;>, ()()() 
out  of  a  total  of  S!»1>.'),7()d;  in  knitted  tissues  .S7(i,2U()  out  of  a  total 
ol  •'^1  .<() and  in  ((‘ady-nunh'  clothiiii:  Shl’.ddO  out  of  a  total  of 
•SJ.dt.ddd.  It  is  fairly  w(‘ll  r(‘])iTS('nte(l  in  ]>assein('nt(‘ri(‘.  piiiues, 
cotton  velvet,  and  the  like.  In  wool  it  fiunisln's  .S2S,. •>()()  out  of  a 
total  of  .Sdd.l .’J.')  in  ready-nunk'  clothini:.  In  other  wook'ii  inanu- 
factures  it  is  hut  littk'  rejua'sented.  In  silk  it  furnishes  .S27.()()() 
out  of  .Sllo.tidd  in  iilain  silk  tissiu's.  It  fiunislu's  lu'arly  -Sod, Odd 
out  of  .S1d<>,7dd  of  leady-nuuk'  (  lothino.  In  otlu'r  silk  manufaetuia's 
it  is  fairly  well  reju(*s(‘nt(‘d.  In  otlu'r  lila'is  linen.  In'inj),  etc.-  - 
it  is  not  very  well  r(‘presenle(l.  Tin*  same  conijairisons  would  hold 
1X00(1  of  most  otln'r  manufacturi's.  that  in  Cuha  and  in  otlu'i'  North 
AuK'iiean  rejmhiics  tin'  imjiorts  from  tin'  Uniti'd  Stat(*s  an*  of  a 
deeid('(lly  hi<rln'r  ixiiuk'  than  tin*  lik(‘  imjiorts  of  tin*  South  Ann'rican 
Tl'JluhlicS. 


DKATII  OK  IMSKSIDKNT  AKAIMO. 

TIIK  I’iUi  AincriciUi  riiioii  records  willi  siiicc'rc  sorrow  the 
uid'ort unatc'  tcrinijiatioii.  on  Fchriiarv  0,  of  the  life  and 
earc'er  of  Dr.  MaJiiad  E.  Araujo,  tlu'  lat('  President  of  the 
l\(‘j)ul)lie  <»f  Salvador.  11  is  siahhui  and  tragic  dealt h  is 
(h'Cjily  (leplored  in  ollieial  circles  ever\  wIktc  hv  all  thosi*  interi'sti'd 
in  Latin  America.  Dr.  Araujo,  still  in  the  iirinu'  of  life,  had 
gained  an  imviahle  re|)utation  hy  Ids  just  and  lihi'ral  admudstra- 
tion  of  till'  olliei'  of  Chief  Exi'cutive.  while  tlu'  country  itself  was 
])ros()(‘ring  and  growing  in  a  vigorous  manner.  Little  wonder,  tlum. 
that  the  K(‘])nhlie  of  Salvador  was  east  into  deep  gloom  at  tlu'  dendsi' 
of  its  Presidi'iit. 

Dr.  .Vraujo  was  horn  in  .luavna  ahoiit  47  yiau's  ago.  He  stndiiMl 
mi'dieine  at  tlu*  rniversily  of  San  Salvador,  graduating  witli  honors 
when  111'  was  only  22  years  old.  After  ])raet icing  his  prolVssion  for 
s(>v(>ral  yi'iirs  and  distinguishing  himself  as  an  able  surgeon,  he  heeame 
inti'rested  in  agrieulturi'  and  at  thi>  sami'  time  took  an  active*  part 
in  pedities.  In  I'.IOT  Dr.  Araujei  was  e'h'cte'el  vice*  pre'siele'Ut  eif  the* 
He*i)ul)lie,  se*rving  with  Ids  ])re*ele*ee*ssor,  (ie*n.  Figue*roa,  until  his  e»wn 
inauguration  as  Pre*siele*nt  em  Mare*h  1,  Pill.  In  signal  trihute*  to 
the*  late*  Pre*sieh*nt,  the*  natiemal  Hag  of  the*  He*puhlie  of  Salvador  anel 
the*  ])(mnant  of  the*  Pan  Ame*riean  Iddon  we*re  elisplave*el  freiin  the* 
huileling  at  half  mast  from  the  time*  the*  sael  news  was  re*eeive*el  at 
this  eilfiee  until  after  the*  fune*ral  hael  taken  plae-e*. 


MKi.eeiMK  re)  .mini.stkk  khom  I’AHAea’AV. 

'rile*  Pan  Ame*rieaji  Cniem  e*xte*nels  a  eeirelial  we*lee)me*  te>  llis 
Exeelleney  Ilee*tor  Velazepiez,  the*  ne*w  ndniste*r  eif  Paraguay,  re*- 
eently  arrive*el  in  Washingtem.  Dr.  Ve*hi7.epie*7.  has  se*rve*el  his  eemntrv 
faithfully  in  the*  se*veral  imjieirtant  puhlie*  jieisitiems  he  has  l)e*e*n 
ealloel  upem  tei  lill,  anel  parlieularly  as  a  ineinhe*!*  eif  the*  Paraguayan 
Senate.  His  ae*tivitie's  have  alsei  been  successful  as  a  jihysieian,  as 
professeir  anel  eh*an  eif  the  faculty  eif  meeliehie*,  anel  as  iliri*eteir  eif  the* 
natiemal  ele*partme'nt  eif  hygie*ne.  He  has  alsei  he'en  ))re*siele*nt  eif  the* 
Xatieinal  L’nive*rsity  eif  Asuneiein,  anel  eluring  Ids  te*rm  many  im])eir- 
tant  refeirms  were  instituteel  with  markeel  success. 

For  eight  years  our  sister  liepuhlie  of  Paraguay  has  neit  tie*i*n 
eiHicially  re*]irese‘nte*el  at  Washingteui,  anel  it  is  a  source  eif  grat idea¬ 
tion  te)  welcome*  its  elijilomatie  rejiresentative  tei  the  ge)ve*rning  heiarel 
e)f  the  Pan  American  Tidein,  tei  wheise  sup])eirt  the*  Paraguayan 
(Teivernment  has  always  cemtriliuteel. 
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Tlu‘  Pan  AiiuM'icaii  Socit'ty  (»!'  tlio  riiitiMl  Stat('s  lu'ld  its  annual 
nu'Ptiiiij:  on  F('l>iTiarv  10.  at  tlip  cliamlxT  of  coniincrcc'  rooms  in  Now 
York  City.  Tlicrc  was  a  larjr(“  attcmlama'  of  nu'inlx'rs  who  listonetl 
to  an  iMt(Tostiii<:  s|)(H‘(1i  hy  lion.  Ilonry  Wliito,  pivsiihait  of  tlu' 
society,  and  to  tlu'  reports  of  Frederic  Brown,  treasurer  and  assistant 
seenTary.  A  nuinlx'r  of  !inu'ndments  to  tlie  constitution  were  ])assed 
and  olliet'rs  were  (di'cted  for  tlu'  ensuin*'  year,  as  follows:  President, 
llonry  White;  honorary  pri'siih'uts,  the  .Seeretary  of  State  of  the 
Fnitc'd  .States,  tlu'  Brazilian  ambassador;  ehairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Ch'veland  11.  I)odj;(>;  A'iee  prc'sidents,  Jdoyd  C.  (Iriseom, 
('al>ot  Ward,  dolm  Barrett:  honorary  vie('  presiikuits,  Klihu  Root, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Arelu'r  M.  1  luntinjrton,  Melvilh*  K.  Stone,  John 
Bassett  Moore;  seenUarv-tnaisun'r,  Fnalerie  Brown:  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  John  Barrett,  Edwin  J.  BcTwind,  Nicholas  Murray  liuth'r. 
[.lorenzo  Daniels,  Ch'veland  II.  I)od>;e,  Thomas  Eddy,  James  A.  Far¬ 
rell,  JaiiK's  W.  (lerard,  Eloyd  (’.  (hiseom,  Ramon  (Juiteras,  Thomas 
Kearny.  Minor  C.  Keith, -1.  P.  Morjran,  jr..  James  M.  Motley,  Frank 
A.  Munsey,  J.rewis  Nixon,  Charles  1).  Norton,  L.  S.  Rowe,  Charles 
M.  Sehwal),  Albert  Shaw,  Frederick  Strauss,  William  R.  Shepherd, 
('harh's  II.  .Sherrill,  James  Speyer,  Frank  A.  Vanderli]),  Paul  Warburj', 
Henry  White,  Ernest  II.  Wands,  Cabot  Ward.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Brown  was  remarkably  interesting;  and  provc'd  conclusively  the  use- 
fuliH'ss  of  the  society  in  its  <;reat  purpose  of  ])romotin<;  ae(iuaintane(“ 
betwecMi  representative  men  of  the  ITiited  States  and  those  of  Latin 
America,  showing;  hos])itality  and  attention  to  re|)resentative  Latin- 
Amerieans  who  visit  the  United  States,  and  takinj;  other  steps  to 
develop  <;ood  understanding;,  tru(‘  friemdshi]),  and  mutual  knowled>;e 
of  each  otlu'r  amonj;  the  Anu'iiean  R('|)ublies  and  ])eoples.  A  sjieeial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brown  was  passcal  unanimously  by  the  society 
in  appreciation  of  his  scuviees. 

IIAXDUOOK  <»X  THE  PAXAMA  CAXAI,. 

Th(‘  (h'lnaml  for  the  Ilandl)ook  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the 
I’anama  Canal  has  l)»>en  so  sttaidy  that  the  edition  ordered  is  nearly 
exhausted.  It  may  be  nee(*ssarv  to  issue  another  edition,  althou<;h  it 
has  been  the  int(‘ntion  to  wait  until  autumn  in  order  to  be  able  to 
publish  ])hotof;raphs  of  tlu*  <;r('at  waterway  as  it  will  look  when  j)rae- 
tieally  near  eomjdetion.  In  this  eonneetion  it  is  a  ])leasure  to  quote 
the  followin';  wonls  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  Ri<;ht 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  British  ambassador  at  Washin<;ton.  Ho  says; 

Your  hook,  1  think,  is  <'eriain  to  "o  throusili  oth<‘r  editions,  for  it  gives  in  a  very 
clear  and  lively  way  the  ■■'urt  of  information  which  thou.-'and.s  and  thcu.-ands  of  visitors 
will  desire  to  have. 
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PAN  AMEHK'AN  Ll  N(TIEf»N. 

A  little  lor  luiielmon  at  tlie  Pan  Anunicaui  Hiiil<lin<;. 

Sniulay,  February  !•,  1!M3,  brought  tof'etln'r  a  <>;rou|)  of  ])r()minent 
ScMiators,  Congressmen,  and  otliers  interested  in  the  develoinmmt  of 
clos(“r  relations  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Latin  Annnica  and  a 
eorn'spondinir  mindx'r  of  Latin  American  diplomats.  Many  inter¬ 
esting  speeches  were  mad('  by  th(*s(*  statesmen  of  the  Cnited  Stat(‘s 
and  of  t  h(!  C<int  ral  and  Sont  h  American  K(‘pnblies,  all  of  them  briaith- 
iny  tlu^  spirit  of  closer  relat ionshij)  of  both  conmierce  and  friendship. 
'Phe  Director  (General  acted  as  host  and  his  ynests  included ;  Sr.  Don 
.Ioa<piin  liernardo  ('alvo,  minister  of  Costa  Kica:  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith,  (d‘  Mitdiiiran;  Sr.  Don  litnacio  Cahhu’on,  minister  of 
Bolivia;  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  (leor^ia;  Sr.  Don  Fcalericai  M(^jia. 
minist(‘r  of  Salvador;  Senalctr  Thomas  1*.  (Jori',  of  Oklahoma;  Sr. 
Don  Anttniio  Martin  Bivero.  minister  of  Cuba;  Stmator  flames  E. 
Martine,  of  New  derstn-;  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  minister  of 
Crumiay;  Senator  Obadiah  (Jardner,  of  Maine:  Congressman  Ilcmrv 
I),  ('lavton,  chairman  llous(‘  Committee,  on  the  .ludiciary ;  Sr.  Don 
Federico  Alfonso  P(‘zet.  minist(‘r  of  Peru ;  Congressman  . John  .1.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  chairman  llous((  Committee  on  A])])ro|)riations;  Sr.  .1.  F. 
d(“  Barros  Pinnmtel.  secr(>tary  of  tlu'  Brazilian  Embassy;  ('on<;r(‘ss_ 
Juan  Henry  D.  Flood,  (diairmaii  House  ('ommitteeon  Foreign  AH'airs; 
Sr.  Don  A.  Aijiara  1{.  <h'  'Pernmos.  secrcMarv  of  the  M(‘xican  Embassy; 
Coii<;ressman  Swajrar  Slunley,  of  K(*ntuckv:  Hon.  Henry  ^Vhite. 
form(“r  Ambassador  to  France;  Hon.  .lohn  IL  Sccttt.  scuu’etary  of  the 
(’arneoie  Endowment:  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  former  minister  to 
Spain:  Sr.  Don  Francisc.o  .1.  Vanes.  Assistant  Dirt'ctor  of  tiu'  Pan 
.Vmerican  I  iiion:  Mr.  Henry  L.  Sweiidiart.  and  Mr.  William  A.  Reid, 
of  Pan  American  Ihuon  stalf. 


■‘FAIK  PI, ay’’  and  LATIN  AMEKK’A. 

As  an  illustration  of  tin*  <rrowin<;  (hmiand  for  information  about 
Latin  America  there  can  be  cited  the  fact  that  Fair  Play,  jnibli.shed 
in  New  York,  of  which  la'opold  (Irahame  is  the  editor,  has  (‘stab- 
lished  a  re<;ular  Latin-Annuican  section  in  which  it  will  discuss  tin* 
commercial,  jxditical,  and  o(iii(.|-jd  ])rooress  cd'  the  ('irntral  and  .Sduth 
American  countries. 


ADDRESSES  OF  SECRETARY  OF  .STATE  KNOX. 

A  little  volume  just  jiublished  will  be  much  a])])re.ciated  and 
enjoyed  by  all  thosi*  who  are  interestixl  in  the  develojnmmt  of  closer 
relations  between  tlie  Cnited  States  and  the  countries  of  the  ('arib- 
bean.  It  is  entitled.  “Speeches  incident  to  tlie  visit  of  Philander 
(’hase  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States  cd'  America,  to 
the  countries  of  the  (’ariblxuin,  February  23  to  .Vjiril  17,  lhl2.”  A 
number  of  cojiies  (d‘  this  lxx*k  has  been  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  the  Pan 
American  Cnion,  and  this  ollice  will  lx*  pleased  to  send  them  to  those 
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\\lu>  may  mak(‘  applicaticm.  As  tlu*  reader  ])eriises  tlie  addresses  of 
S(‘er(“tarv  Knox  and  tin*  res|)onses  wldcli  were  niad(*  l)y  represeiita- 
tiv(^  Lat  in-Anu*rican  stat(*sine!i,  lie  is  deeply  ini])ressed  with  the  <iood 
sense,  eordiality.  and  ])raetieal  snf'^estions  which  pervade  them  all. 
and  he  is  eonvinei'd  that  jonnu'vs  (*f  this  kind  can  not  fail  to  be  ])ro- 
dnetiv(‘  of  elosi'r  nnderstandin<j:  l)(*tw(*en  tln^  rnited  States  and  its 
sist(n'  rej)td)lics. 


STATl’K  (»F  (iKOltOK  WASHIXGTOX  IX  HUEXOS  AIRES. 

The  attention  (*f  tin*  Pan  American  Ihiion  has  been  brought  to  tin* 
('Iforts  of  Americans  to  provide  funds  for  erecting  a  statue  of  (leorge 
Washington  in  Ihienos  Aires  as  a  gift  to  the  Argentine  Government. 
The  total  cost  will  approximate  $14,IH)0.  Of  this  sum  Sd,t)dd  yet 
remains  to  he  raised,  and  it  is  hopetl  that  all  good  Americans  who 
wish  to  |>roniote  closer  relations  with  Argentina,  esjtecially  those  who 
hav(*  done  or  are  doing  business  in  that  country,  will  contribute  to 
elface  this  deficit.  Subscrijitions  for  this  fund  may  be  sent  to  the 
accountant.  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  1).  C.,  who  wilt 
deliver  receipt  for  same  and  will  forward  the  money  to  the  committee 
in  charge,  who  will,  in  turn,  send  additional  receipt. 


ADDUESSES  AXI)  TRAVELS  OF  OEX.  RAFAEL  REYES. 

Among  the  distinguished  Latin  Americans  who  have  visited  the 
United  States  recently  is  Gen.  Kafaet  Keyes,  who  has  been  spending 
the  greater  part  of  danuary  and  February  in  New  York  aiul  will 
presently  proceed  to  Latin  America  for  a  general  tour  of  its  dilferent 
cajiitals  and  countries.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Explorers’  Club, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Tuesday,  danuary  28,  1013,  he  was  the 
gu(*st  of  honor  and  delivered  an  address  on  his  geographical  researches 
in  Latin  America  and  also  on  the  general  subject  of  the  possibilities 
of  scientilic,  industrial,  and  commercial  development  of  the  great 
interior  territory  of  South  America.  lie  was  also  recently  a  guest  of 
a  group  of  bankers  of  Xew  York,  when  he  pointed  out  the  great 
importance  of  the  establishment  of  banks  tbroughout  South  America 
controlled  by  United  States  cajiital.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  his 
])lan  to  write  a  book  after  bis  visit  to  Latin  America  along  the  same 
lines  as  that  recently  published  by  the  Right  lion,  dames  Bryce,  the 
ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  entitled  ‘‘South  America  -Observa¬ 
tions  and  lm|)ressions.’’  In  view  of  Gen.  Keyes’s  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  countries  of  the  South,  a  work  of  this  kind  shoidd  be  of  timely 
and  permaiK'iit  value. 


A  YOUXO  PERI  VIAX  PLAYWRIGHT. 


In  literary  and  dramatic  circles  of  the  United  States  a  young 
Peruvian,  Don  Alfonso  Washington  Pezet.  son  of  the  Peruvian 
minister  in  Washington,  is  attracting  much  attention  for  his  work 


Altaohi' of  the  Lepition  of  I’oru  at  WaihiiiKton  who  is  attracting:  consiiloralile 
aticntioti  as  a  playwricht.  tsr.  I’ozct  has  now  two  plays  of  cxcoinional 
merit  in  the  hamis'of  theatrieal  manat;ers. 


i 
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as  a  clover  |»la\ \vri>^lit.  He  <,mvcs  proiiiisi'  of  making  a  n‘|)utati(H\ 
l’(ir  liimsclf  wliicli  will  l)c  a  credit  to  IIk'  iJlustrious  name  lie  heais. 
lor  lie  is  a  ori'at-oraiulsoii  of  Don  dosi*  Aiiloiiio  I’e/.et.  I’ormi'r  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Pern,  and  to  his  nativi'  land,  which  has  produced  many 
einiiumt  writiMs.  Don  Alfonso  l^e/.et  is  a  native  of  Lima,  the  capital 
of  Pern.  He  spent  his  childhood  in  Knj^land  and  France,  and  <-aine 
to  the  Uniti'd  States  ahont  Id  yi'ars  later,  attending  tlu*  piihlic 
schools  at  Washinjjton  while  his  father  was  first  se  •ii'tarv  of  the 
legation.  After  receiving  a  preparatory  education  at  St.  dohns, 
Anna|)olis,  he  (Mitered  the  .Massachusetts  Institute*  of  'r(‘chnolo‘'y :  hnt. 
lindino  a  jfieater  aptitmh*  for  the  drama  than  for  I'lioim'C'iinjf.  In* 
oave  lip  his  plans  for  hiiildinj;  railroads  to  write  plays  and  do  what 
he  ciMild  to  ])romote  the  drama.  .Vt  tin*  pirsi'iit  time  Ik*  has  two 
plays  in  tin*  hands  of  mana^c'is  in  A'ew  ^'ork  which  have  fair  prospects 
of  early  |)rodnction. 


SPEECHES  HY  Ml!.  .1.  P.  SA  NIA  M  A  I!  I  N  A . 

Mr.  d.  P.  Saiitamarina.  the  w(*ll-known  trade  ('.Xpert  of  the  .Vroen- 
tiiK'  licpnhlic,  now  in  tin*  Hnite'd  States,  ii'ports  special  inten'st  in  the 
addr('ss('s  which  he  is  (U'liverinjjj  at  dilfenMit  places  in  n'f'ard  to 
Arj'entina  and  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  He  is  to  hi*  con- 
•'latnlate'd  on  the  fact  that  tin*  hoard  of  education  in  Xew  York  t'ity 
has  ('ii^af^ed  him  to  (h'livei  a  series  of  addiTsse's  under  their  anspic('s 
in  that  city.  One  of  tin*  most  notahle  spceeln's  he  has  made  of  late, 
and  which  has  attracted  a  oii'at  (h'lil  of  attention,  is  that  l)('for('  the 
Sprinj^lield  Board  of  'rrad(',  S])rinj;li('l(l.  Massachus(*tts,  on  damiarv 
2:{.  KUd. 


VISIT  Ol  PKOE.  HUANDOX  TO  CCIIA. 

'riii'H'  has  r('C('ntly  retiirm'd  from  a  visit  to  ('nha  Prof.  Fdoar 
Kwino  Brandon,  of  Miami  rnivi'isity,  who  carried  a  commission 
from  the  Pan  .Vmerican  rnion  to  inv('stij;ate  ('diieational  conditions 
in  that  Ki'piihlic.  .Vn  article  hy  him  on  this  snhji'ct  will  appi'ar  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  MoXTiii.v  Bri.i.ETix.  He  speaks  most  hij^hly  of 
th('  impiTssions  he  j'aiiu'd  from  his  visit  to  ('nha  and  In*  has  j^n'at 
hop('s  for  the  future  of  that  country. 


“WOKTIl  WHIEE'’  .MAOAZIXE. 

Worth  Whil('  is  an  interesting  maj^azine  devoted  to  pi'ople,  |)olitics, 
and  national  affairs,  piihlislu'd  in  Washinj^ton  hy  Henry  Curtis  Bit^j^s. 
.Vs  it  is  his  plan  to  <jjive  considerahh*  attention  to  the  foreij^n  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Cnit('d  States  and  to  the  comim'rce  and  relations  with 
l..atin  America,  it  is  to  Ik*  hopi'd  that  Ik*  will  nu'ct  with  succ('ss  in  this 
new  nn(l('rtakinjr. 


Remarkable  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Incas,  hy  Wiiltc'i-  Iloasloy, 
ill  till'  rlaiiuary  miinlx'r  of  'I  Ik'  Bay  Vicnv  Maj^a/iiu',  is  a  most  iiitcr- 
(‘stinjf  ami  (‘Mt('rtainin<^  article  (Icaliiio  witli  this  rascinatin<;  sulijcct. 
I’rohahly  the  most  I'ruitriil  lic'hl  I'or  tlie  study  of  Anu'riean  arelueolojfy 
is  found  in  Ihuu  and  liolivia,  and  explorations  and  researches  dealiii'' 
with  Incan  and  lux'-lnean  civilization  have  laam  pi’osc'eutial  for  many 


t'i'iMii  oollrrl  ion  of  I..  .Ii'i'rnihi".  <  iiiax  ai|ui i.  IxtMtailo)'. 

I'KUrVIAN  I'OTTKIfV. 

I’oMcry  taki'ii  frcmi  tlio  hiincnn  (aiii  ii'iil  lomhs)  and  mins  nf  ancii'iit  toniplos,  sui)|>ns('d  to  lie  pre-Incaie  of 
I’achacamac,  aliiml  twenty  miles  south  of  I.iina. 

years.  Hcpciited  expeditions  liave  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
remtirkahle  Indians  whose  extensive  empire  dominated  the  Andean 
count rif's  of  South  America  from  Ecuador  in  the  nortli  down  even 
to  middle  ('Idle  in  the  soutli.  While  the  ctijiital  of  the  Incan  Emjiire 
was  located  at  Cuzco.  Peru,  the  tribes  inhtihiting  the  countries  far 
to  the  south  wen*  under  its  dominion. 


<•!  tht‘  Huy  Vi«‘w 


WlIKKK  \VK  KNTKU  ('rZ('(>. 


Thp  ancient  rapital  of  lh<*  Inca  Kings  is  to-<iay  a  town  of  over  lo.ntH)  souls,  has  railway  conneciions.  ami 
is  ehHrtric  lighted.  The  population  of  ('uzco  and  the  valley  in  which  it  was  situated  is  sai«i  to  have 
iiumberecl  between  sixty  an<l  seventy  thousand  at  the  time  of  the  con<iuest.  ITuM'ity  and  adjacent 
mountain  sides  are  full  of  the  ruins  of  Inca  temjde.s  and  fortresses  which  bear  mute  testimony  t(j  the 
advanced  civilization  of  the  empire  which  fell  before  the  Spanish  inva<lers.  (Illustrating  *•  Uemark- 
able  ('ivilization  of  the  Ancient  Incas,”  by  Walter  L.  lieasley,  in  the  January  Hay  \'iew  Magazine.) 


t’ourtf>y  oftlu*  Hay  Vlt-w  Ma^axliu*. 

I’AL.VCK  WALl.S  OF  THE  INCA  KINOS. 

Otu!  of  the  most  notalile  stri'cts  in  Cii/.oo,  showin;;  Spanish  houses  Imilt  on  Inca  fonmlations.  Those 
mighty  walls,  laid  contnries  ago  with  immense  hloi  ks  of  stones  which  lit  closely  together,  are  ui'arly  t’h 
fM't  high.  The  wan  lerfiil  thing  is  that  the  (pi.arries  were  s'veral  miles  away,  an  l  that  'thi“  blocks  were 
transporte  1  hy  means  unknown  to  ns.  They  were  shai>e  I  without  tools  of  iron  or  steel  an  l  laid  with¬ 
out  mortar."  I  From  ••  Kemarkahle  Civilization  of  the  .tticieiu  Incas."  in  the  .lannary  liay  \  ii‘W 
Magazine.) 


Courtes.v  of  tlie  Ita.s  View  MagH/ine. 

I’AL.VCE  Ul  lN'.S  OF  THE  INCAS  t)X  LAKE  TITICACA. 

The  eight  inhabited  islands  of  tliis  lake,  particularly  Titicaca  Cotai.  or  sacred  isle,  as  well  as  the  ail- 
jacenlmainlanii,  abound  in  Inca  antkpiities,  such  as  fortresses,  temples,  atid  palace  foundations.  (From 
••  Kemarkahle  Civilization  of  the  .\ncient  Iticas,"  in  the  January  Kay  View  Xlagazine.) 
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On  tli(‘  'i'r;ms!ni(l(‘:iii  Iviiilway.  Ix'twc'cii  .  Ar^t'iit in:i .  and 

Ia)s  An(l(‘>.  { and  not  I'ar  iVoin  tin*  (•(‘lohralod  Trans,-; ndcan  Tninud, 
(‘.((inplotod  in  ItllO,  is  l<tcat('d  the  Pnnta  del  Inc.-i,  ji  natural  hridjio, 
wlioro  arc  I'onnd  tlic  lint  sprinf's  wliicli  arc*  tin*  sovirct'  of  the  Cnevas 
River.  Here'  the  lirst  S|)iiniards  who  pcMH'trated  this  re<fion  found 
lary(‘  '  tiiinlxts"  wliieh  s(>rved  to  hons(‘  tin-  Inciis  wlio  are  said  to  liavt' 
.sojourned  here  to  j^et  the  hein-ht  of  tlie  enrative  pro])erties  of  the 
inedieinal  waters  (»f  the  mineral  springs.  One  of  tluvse  <ireat  tainhos 
is  s:iid  to  liave  Ikmmi  erected  for  an  Inca  monarch  and  Ids  court  alxuit 
th('  yc'ar  lOK*.  wlien  William  tin'  ('ompu'ror  w.-ts  snl)duin<i  our  Aujilo 
Sji.xon  forefatlu'rs. 

Ainonjf  th(‘  iireha'olo<;ists  wlio  have  made  extemsive  explorations 
in  Bolivia  and  Peiu  is  Adolph  P.  Bandelic-r,  wlio  first  wimt  tln-n-  for 
Ileniy  \’illard  in  1S1(2.  Sniiseipient ly  he  eontiiuK'd  Ids  researehi's 
umh'i-  till'  auspie(‘s  of  the  American  Mnsimin  of  Xatural  History,  for 
which  institution  he  jjatherc'd  viduahle  and  (‘xtimsive  (ailh'ctiotis  id' 
Inca  anti(|tiities.  It  is  larj^ely  upon  Batidelic-r’s  work  that  Mr.  Beas- 
h'v's  artieh',  which  was  orixjinally  puhlished  in  the  Seiimtifie  Ameri¬ 
can.  ishased.  Tin*  article  iswell  writtim.  atid  <;iv(vs  such  a  <;ood  survey 
of  what  was  known  of  Incan  eivili/.at ion  u|>  to  the  time  that  it  was 
imhlished  that  ('xti'iisive  extracts  ai'i*  hi'n-with  jiivem 

.  I'lxlcr  Iia  a  .'way  ai.d  iiilluciua-  hcili  Indian  arcliitncinn*  and  tlx-  various  industrial 
arts  r(-a<  lx'd  tlx-ir  liiydx-st  dcL'rt-o  of  cliicicncy .  l-'ew.  it  any,  countries  of  modern 
times  have  e((ualed  the  e.xtreme  ami  skillful  iitili/.ation  of  laud  that  was  ])ractieed 
durinjr  tlx-  time  that  the  lix  a  Emiiire  nourished.  In  many  localities  they  huilt  their 
ihvellinos  amoii}:  rouiih  rocks,  on  arid  slojx-s  of  hills,  in  order  to  use  the  limited  area 
of  soil  for  airriculture.  They  terraced  ui>  every  hill  and  mountain  sid<-  until  not  a 
single  s]>are  foot  of  surface  was  left  unimproved.  'Plx-y  likewise  constructed  atpie- 
ducts  for  irrigation  ]xir))oses.  and  al,-o  a  seri»‘s  of  mayuiiticent  roails.  from  25  to  5t) 
feet  in  width,  paved  with  blocks  of  stone,  which  connect(‘d  their  royal  cajiital  at 
Cuzco  with  various  rroviuces.  Tart  of  the  way  these  were  cut  out  of  solid  stone 
and  often  as<'en(h‘<l  ])recii)ilous  heights  hy  a  series  of  stoix-  stairways.  'I’races  of 
these  roads  still  exist  in  matiy  localities.  *  »  * 

On  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  located  the  traditional  hirth])lace  of  the  Itica  Trihe, 
and  hen-  were  huilt  several  larc<‘  and  im])osin<;  structures,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist.  Not  far  distant  was  located  Cuzco,  the  chief  .“ettlemeut.  The  ])opulatiou  of 
Cuzco  and  the  valley  in  which  it  was  situated  is  said  to  have  miud)ered  hetwe-eu  sixty 
and  .-ieventy  thou.-^iml.  The  lanc;uaoe  spoken  was,  ami  is  now,  (^uicha.  Tlx;  whole 
])lace  was  huilt  arouml  courtyards  or  squares,  and  contaim-d  s])acious  htiildinos,  con¬ 
structed  ]iartly  of  hu^-e,  well-cut  .stom-s.  Tlx-  roofs,  however,  were  of  thatch.  Sonx- 
of  the  stom-s  w(-re  of  such  stupendous  size  ami  diiix-nsions  as  wouhl  te.st  the  hi-st  skill 
of  the  modern  constructor  to  transi)ort  and  put  tlx-m  in  place.  This  was  accomplished 
hy  nx-ans  of  woo<len  rollers,  ropes,  aixl  crowhars.  In  most  ca.s(-s,  no  nx)rtar  was  ust-d. 
stahility  of  tlx-  huildinjj  dejx-ndini;  on  tlx-  skill  in  the  close  joining  of  the  stone  blocks. 

Tlx-  Government  of  tlx-  Incas  is  .siiid  to  have  Ix-c-n  tlx-  most  (-nlif;ht(-ned  desjxitism 
that  ever  exist(-d.  and  about  tlx-  ix-aiest  ai)i>roach  to  a  rto])ia  which  has  yet  been 
reached  hy  any  ix-ojih-.  Tlx-re  was  allotted  to  ea<-h  man,  frei-  of  char-re,  a  dw(-llinc 
site  and  ext(-nd(-tl  an-a  of  land  for  him  to  cultivati-  for  the  maint(-naix-e  of  his  family. 
The  surplus  of  (u-odticts  from  this  tract,  h-ft  over  frotu  tlx-  immediate  m-eds  of  tlx- 


One  of  tlip  t;n»nilest  ami  most  imposiii};  of  pre-lncan  ruins  is  that  of  the  aneietit  fortress  on  the  Saesahuamati  hill  ovcrlookint;  the  eity  of  Cnzeo.  The  hill  was  pr;«‘tieallv 
inaeeessilile  on  two  sides,  and  easily  defensible  on  another.  The  eastern  face,  however,  was  e.xjioseil  to  easy  approach,  and  here  the  (ireat  eyeloi)ean  work  wasconstructed. 
It  consists  of  three  parallel  walls,  330  yards  in  length  each,  with  21  ad\  aiicint:  and  rctirins  ancles,  so  that  at  every  point  an  attack  cotild'be  enfiladed  by  defenders. 
sinclc  stone  14  feet  hich  by  12  feet  in  width  is  found  in  the  outer  wall,  while  another  is  10  feet  by  0.  The  oripin  of  this  ruin,  like  that  at  Tiahuanmai,  is  unknown.  The.se 
fortresses  bad  existed  as  ruins  for  oentiiries  berore  the  Hpanisli  euii(|ui>st,  ami  even  the  traditions  of  the  Incas  throw  no  licht  on  their  history. 


linht  on  IhPir  history 


SKCTKiN  OK  <)1"I'K:{  \VAI,I,  OK  KOIM'UKSS  \T  CfZCO. 


^  T'"’  Ihp  biiiklors  of  these  atieieni  forts  and  templi.s  of  l-erii  matched  the  (treat  Idoeks  of  soli.l  stone  and  hnilt  t  he  m  issive  wills  uhieh 

a  t  d  Tied  the  destructive  agencies  of  centuries  and  still  stand  as  monuments  of  civilization  which  antedated  that  of  the  Incas'  hy  some  thousands  of  yeaL 


INK  I’AN  AAI  Ki:UAX  r.XlnN. 


owner,  was  eiveii  a-  i rilniie  lo  i lie  Inca  <  iovernmi'iii .  anil  iiseil  loi'  religions,  eliaritalile. 
ami  Ollier  ])nr|)o~e«  ai  llieir  soverie'.;n  eiiy  of  Cn/eo.  I'mler  ilieir  wise  ami  jnsi  ei\  ie 
ailminisi ral ion.  eriine  ami  [nililie  eorrn|ilion  ami  ihefi  were  mil  known  In  <  nzeo 
it  is  siaieil  iliat  a  resideni  w  illi  a  luimlreil  liars  oi  >ilver  ami  eolil  |ii!e(l  np  in  liis  lion.se. 
left  it  wide  open,  onlv  |ilaeine  a  small  siiek  al•ros^  ilie  door  as  a  siyii  lliai  ilie  master 
was  out  and  mil  tody  went  in.  .Vyrieiiltnre  was  ilie  eliiei  piirsiiit  I'ollowed  foiion. 

I  leans,  mai/e.  and  eoeoa  were  raised  liy  i  lie  coast  jieopli*.  ( )n  the  plateau  l  he  domesi  i- 
eaiion  of  the  llama  and  alpaca  was  the  fa\oriie  oeeiipal ion. 

'I'lie  whole  irihe  was  di\ idl'd  into  niimerons  elans.  'I'lie  imwers  of  adminisi  ral  ion 
were  I  entered  in  1  he  eleei  i  \  e  diirnitarie'.  a  military  leader,  and  i  he  head  oi  i he  tel i'.^ ions 
system.  'rilere  was  also  a  l•onnl•il  of  ehief>  .\one  of  lhe.se  olliees  were  hereditary, 
and  i  inild  nol  he  ol■l■npied  liy  .-oils  unless  they  were  speeially  eliosen  for  the  position, 
'rile  sneeession  of  the  ehief  Inea  did  not  fall  iipon  the  shoiilders  of  his  ehild  'I'liis 
was  line  1(1  the  elan  oraani/al ion.  whieh  i;o\erned  the  affairs  of  stale.  Inheritanee 
was  hy  mother  riLihi.  .\  man  eonld  not  marry  a  woman  from  his  own  elan,  hiii  had  to 
select  one  from  another.  'I'liis  was  the  main  nnil  for  lioldin”  the  iriho  toeelher. 
Woman  had  no  \oiee  in  |iiililie  affairs:  Inn  rnled  supreme  in  the  home.  She  was 
admilled  lo  esolerie  soeielies.  of  which  there  were  inaiix  .  'I'liey  al.so  |irai  tii  ed  liealim; 
and  lieeame  |iriesie.sses.  Many  eomplieated  and  elalmraie  eereinonial  and  reli'_dini> 
riles  were  oli.ser\  ed.  and  freiplelil  saeriliees  were  offered  lip  lo  their  deil  ies.  'I'lie  Itieas. 
tinder  their  enli<rhlened  .sy.'tleni  of  iro\ ernmenl .  had.  howe\  er.  ineorporaled  in  their 
religions  worship  some  nmanny  l•llsloms.  linman  .saeriliee  was  jiraei ieed.  and  on 
eerlain  o(•l•asion.s  a  nnmlier  of  yonne  maidens  eapiiired  from  other  irihes  were  offered 
nil  to  some  of  their  prineipal  deities.  'I'liese  yminir  women  were  fora  lonu  lime  kept 
prisoners,  nnd  diiriiiLr  the  interval  were  employed  at  inakiii'.;  pottery  and  weavinu 
eo|s;eoiis  fahrii's  out  of  the  silkdike  ihreadsof  \  ieiina  wool  for  the  saerilieial  eelehral ion. 

( twine  to  their  e\ien.si\  e  reliuions  eode.  feasts  and  offeriiies  of  some  kind  were  of 
almost  daily  oei  iii renee.  and  the  |ireparal  ion  forand  the  oh.servanee  of  these  oeenpied 
a  efeal  deal  of  the  time  of  the  people.  1  oiitrary  to  statements  hilherlo  made,  the  snn 
was  not  the  ehief  olijeei  of  worship.  Init  the  moon,  stars,  ihiimler.  liehinine.  and  man.\ 
nalitral  ohjeeisand  phenomena  were  inehlded  in  the  relieioils  eode.  In  l  n/eo  some 
ID  ilifferelil  shiines  exisli"’. 

ScvtM'jil  |tjif!i^i;t|)lis  of  tli(>  iii  liclc  tit'til  witli  lilt'  cA  i(l(‘iic(‘>  tli.-tl  iht' 
liicas  wt'i'c  it  iiiiisic-loviiij;  ]t(Mi|)l(',  tliiims,  ])jtii  |)i])i‘s.  idc..  liitviiio;  liccii 
I’ouiitl  in  tli(>  tiiiciiMil  mins.  'I'lic  enrions  fViitino  ciinin'cti'd  willi 
tlicif  inttM'int'iil  of  tin'  di'inl  in  tin'  ('hnlptis,  oi-  slont'  towers,  tind  in 
tin*  sitles  of  clilfs  wliicli  eoidd  not  lie  used  for  ;t‘rricnlt nrtil  iin!])oses: 
th(‘  in.-tny  interi'st inn;  ohjiipts  wliieli  Inivt'  Iteen  found  in  thi'se  ^liives: 
tlie  nuiniinv  pticd'cs  tind  tlndr  contents;  tlie  hnritil  of  tin'  (lend  in  ti 
xjinittinj;  or  eronelied  ])osition;  the  fintdy  woven  woolen  ftiltries. 
etc.,  iin*  nil  de.-ilt  witli  hy  Mr.  Binishyv.  'I'lie  rt'innrkiihle  devt'lo])- 
inent  of  tin'  tut  of  jtotti'ry  whieli  httd  Iteen  tittiiiiu'd  hy  the  Inetis 
is  res|)onsihl(“  for  inneh  (tf  onr  knowledge  eoneerninj^  tlu'in.  jind 
tliis  phnse  (tf  tirelueolitj^ieiil  rtvstnireh  is  thus  (h'alt  with  in  tin*  tirtiele; 

<  tf  all  the  indiislries  which  iM-enpied  the  attention  of  the  erealer  part  of  the  po|inla- 
tion.  nndoiiliiedl  V  that  of  poiiery  was  one  of  the  nii*i|  promineni .  Speeiniens  of 
this  art  are  the  nio.st  ini|iorlanl  and  diversilied  of  all  the  ohjeets  found  in  the  eraxcs. 
It  was  in  the  prodnetion  of  water  ves.sels.  jars,  and  va-ies  that  the  iincniive  faenlt.x 
of  the  Indian  artisan  was  displayed  to  its  fullest  extent .  l,ea\  int;  no  written  lan!'lla^e, 
nearly  all  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  people  is  dm*  to  the  handieraftsman  in  ela.v.  who 


>ll;lliluyl;iniln)  \v:i^  111''  aiicii'Iil  forll'i'SS 
sioiis  (if  till'  wild  ii'ilics  friim  llic  iKiriti. 
cal  (ir  a  legendary  iKiiiil  (if  view,  ll  w; 
and  lu  re  llie  L’allani  yinins;  Inca  Mane 
Sir  (  lenients  li.  .Markham.) 


defendiiiL'  the  sacred  valley  nf  Ihe  X'ileamayn  Irnin  llie  inenr- 
ll  is  Ihe  iiKisi  inleresiiny  ruin  in  I'eni.  wheiher  from  an  hislori- 
s  the  scene  (if  Ihis  famous  Inca  drama  ilhe  drama  of  Ollantay  . 
I  ri'iinlsed  the  allaek  of  Ihe  S|ianiardsnnder  Hernando  I’izarro. 
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(iiiayu'i'iil.  Ki'uaii'i 


I'KKl  \  IA\  I’OTTKKV. 


I’lohaMy  t  hs  of  tin*  I'oitiviun  potlrry  fouml  in  I  In*  imis«*iiins  of  Kmioim*  ainl  I  li»‘  I  Stales  i  aiii»*  from  llii*  roast,  or  m*ar  it .  ami  iinich  of  l  his  Iroin  f  h*‘  n'^ioii  nilrd 

hy  llir  priiicrs  of  ('liimii.  A  dLstiiiKnishiuK  fi*attin-  of  this  roast  pottrry  is  thr  orriirn*nrr  of  a  dotihlr  spoilt ,  likr  an  invrrtrd  V.  wit  It  t  woorilirrs  o|M‘nini:  into  it  from  ihr  vrs- 
s<*l.  whirl!  alsofn^pirntly  MTvrs  as  a  hamllr.  Many  of  thrsi' an*  srrn  in  thrpiriurr.  as  an*  somr  linr  s|M*rimrns  n*pn*srntinj;  thr  human  ln‘ad.  riir  latin  arr  of  un  at 
intrn-st  in  siiowinj;  thrrhararfJTistir  f«‘aiun*s  of  ihr  anrirni  |M‘opli's  of  (hr  roast  of  I'rrii.  as  w«*ll  as  illustrating'  Ihrir  siylrs  of  wrarin^  thrir  hair  ami]  thr  kinds  of  In-addirss 
and  ornammiation  common  amoriK  thrm.  Thr  prohrimry  of  thr  Incas  in  thr  art  of  pottrry  is  hrirtly  dralt  with  in  Mr  Hrasiry’s  arlirlr,  ••  Unnarkahlr  (*i\ ilizjition  i»f  (hr 
Anrirnt  Inras,”  in  thr  January  Hay  Virw  Magazim*  (Drtnnt,  Mich.). 


l*hnto^ra|)IUMl  frum  rollcrtiMii  nt  1,.  .(rr*‘inias.  i iiiayatiail.  Krnailur, 

I'KIU'VIAX  |•()■|■TKUV. 


It  would  be  impossible  lo  enumerate  the  countless  varieties  ot  forms  and  combinations  of  the  coast 
])ottery  of  I’eru.  There  are  hardly  two  specimetis  tilike.  Not  only  do  we  find  almost  every  combi¬ 
nation  of  regular,  or  tteometrical  fif'ures.  but  earth,  sea.  and  air  arc  laid  under  eotitribution  to  supply 
shapes  for  the  itotter.  Men.  binls.  anitnals.  fishes,  shells,  fruits,  and  vetjctables  all  find  their  repro¬ 
ductions  in  clay.  Kven  the  iihysical  fetitures  of  the  aticietit  itihabitants -  their  architecture,  cus¬ 
toms.  arts,  ami  reliitioiis  notiotis-limi  illustration  and  record  iti  these  most  frattile.  and  yet  almost 
imperishable,  remaitis  "  (K.  <  leorjte  Scptier's  I’eru.  i 
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niiulc  it  ;i  |ir;i<  iiic  lo  ic))r<“sciil  hues,  anliiiccliirc.  (osi imii’s.  ai.d  cliarailfiisiic 
s<H‘ii<“s  of  everyday  life  on  lii.'i  en'al ions  in  |)oiiei\'.  'I'lie  niosl  eleeani  types  are  of 
line  lirown  ainl  y'ray  elay.  wiili  ydazed  snrfai'es.  and  show  little  or  no  irraindar  n  ix- 
tiire.  Thes(“  are  eonsidered  the  most  la-aniifid  form  of  I’enivian  ceramies.  In  ^'ei  - 
oral,  the  Indeiny'  form  jirevails.  althmiydi  the  shape  varies  aeeordine  to  the  skill  of  the 
artist  and  the  ns'-  intended.  Some  have  a  Hat.  others  a  cone  or  ej;e-shai>ed  hottom. 
The  latter  were  set  oti  a  clay  ha.^e,  with  a  fittinel-shape<l  oiienim;.  This  kind  of 
pottery,  with  little  or  no  plastic  di-coration.  hnt  handsotnely  painted  and  of  <diasle 
form,  is  the  true  Inca  jiottery  tnade  near  t  iizco. 

The  tnost  satisfactory  atid  artistic  prodnciioi.s  in  clay  are  thouirhl  to  have  I  ecu  those 
in  which  the  wlnde  vesstd  was  ireateil  as  a  hittjian  head,  with  theattai  hed  moiith])iece 
scrviii!;  as  a  headdre.ss  or  cox'erin.ir.  The>e  |)orirait  jars  are  especially  noteworthy  attd 
highly  prized,  as  they  afford  in  tnost  cases  a  lifelike  n‘)iresetitation  of  the  face  and 
features  of  the  rerii\ian  coast  Indians,  as  well  as  illiistratiti>:  the  te<ditii<pie.  loirest 
atiimals  and  maritime  cieatiires  of  the  period,  notaldy  the  cfeat  condor  with  his 
victim,  were  on  the  various  forms  of  pottery  met  with.  I’rohahly  om*  of  the  tnost 
extraordinary  ami  reniarkahle  pieces  of  potterv  from  an  imatrinative  standjMiinl. 
at  least,  is  one  depictin'.'  a  resting  llama,  wiili  a  sleepinf;  chihl  sniii'ly  '•lincin>'  to  its 
warm  and  lleecy  ha<'k. 

The  cfeat  ahimdam-e  of  y'ohl  ami  silver  in  the  lime  of  the  Incas,  ami  their  skill 
in  .solderino  and  fashionin':  these  metals  into  sirikine  shapes,  are  exhiliited  hy  tin* 
hnndre'lsof  personal  ornaments,  slaliieltes.  ami  ceremonial  ohjei'is  wrested  from  Inirial 
places.  Mosiic  work  on  shells,  supplemented  hy  wide  l  ands  of  i:o|d.  the  ends  termi- 
iialini:  in  a  parrot's  head,  were  evidently  common  household  adornmeuis.  Necklaces 
of '_'ohl  halls,  nearly  the  size  of  a  'JA-cent  piece,  were  evidently  commonly  worn,  lliice 
ilrinkinc  or  ceremonial  i  iips.  nearly  a  fool  hiy'h.  of  silver,  anti  more  than  half  that 
leii'.'ih  of  irold.  wroucht  into  portraits,  attest  the  lavishness  of  display  which  nourished 
amonn  ihi'  peo|ile.  I.ony'  wrist  hamls  of  sol'il  yold  or  silver  were  worn,  (iold  was 
"'■cured  liy  washing:  in  il"-  mountaiit  lorr''nls  aii'l  stn-ams. 

Mitiiy  ii'I'litioiiiil  fiicts  rcliitivc  to  llic*  Kiii|)in‘  of  tlie  liicits  tiiitl  to  llu' 
liijlh  of  tlic'ir  culltiM' liitvc  luu'ii  iiiKuirt IkmI  Ity  I’lof.  Ilintm  Bin^- 

hiim  itnd  (filters  since  Btindidier’s  l.-ist  e.\|)loritt ions,  tind  Betti  tind  the 
lioliviiin  |)l)it('iui  eontinne  to  lu'  tin*  most  interestin'^  linntinn;  iiionnds 
for  otir  iirelneoloifisls.  ^'ery  Viiliiiiltle  eolh'etions  were  niiide  dnrinjj 
I  ill  2  Ity  Ih'of.  Binjilnim.  of  whieli  we  iiwtiit  tin  :ieeoiint  wit  It  niiicli 
interest. 

The  Liberation  of  Bolivia,  Ity  Iliii  i  iet  ('liiilnnMs  Adiiins  tind  Fiiinklin 
Adiims.in  t  he  .hintiitry  Beviewetf  Ke\  it'ws.  is  ti  ni'tst  inti'fc'stinj;  tirliele, 
d<‘itlinji  with  tin*  indtistritil  iiwitki'iiin^  of  tlie  tliird  hiisrest  ectniitry  in 
Sitiitlt  Ainericii.  I.,iiek  <tf  tritns|t(trtiiti(tn  ftieilities  litis  Iteen  the  great 
handiettp  in  Bolivian  |irogiess  tntd  past  conditions  are  strongly  eon- 
trtisK'd  with  those  of  the  itiesent  Ity  the  inith(trs  'tf  this  tirtiele.  'Pludr 
extemsive  journeys  in  this  e'timtry  during  the  days  when  intih'  titiins 
and  *‘ltalsas''  (nu'd  httttts)  were  tiltont  the  only  means  of  Irtivel  tind 
their  untie  rt'cenl  (thsei vatiitns  eiitilth'  them  t(t  write  of  this  interesting 
R(‘piiltlie  fntm  the  sttindpitint  of  peisomtl  kintwledge. 

The  main  thi'ine  (tf  the  interesting  sKtiy  of  Bttlivia's  devehtjtment 
tind  the  Itnilding  of  the  railroads  is  aeeentiiati'd.  hnt  many  paragitiphs 
of  heaiitifnl  (l('seri|tti(in  lend  charm  t(t  the  ntirrative  and  mneh  vahia- 
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l)l(‘  int'orin.ition  is  trivcii  relative'  to  the  wonderful  wealth  which  lie's 
hiehleii  ill  the'  ineaiiitain  re'ee'sse's,  priinevjil  feere'sts,  iiiiel  virjfiii  lie'hls  eef 
this  liinel  e)f  Viirie'il  re'seairce's.  The  line'  ilhistratienis,  ranjjiiifj  frenn 
|)he>te)>>:ra|)hs  eif  native*  Aynnira  liielians  te>  pie'tines  eif  railweiy  hnilelin>>', 
from  the*  aiieie'iit  hnrde'ii-he'arinj'  llama  train  tee  the*  metelern  leie'oino- 
tive,  h'liel  aehleel  ])oint  anel  interest  tee  the  ste»rv. 

'Phe*  iuit heirs  stiike*  into  the'ir  suhje'e't  in  the  lolleiwin*'  te'i'se.  alnmst 
e*pi<;riiinmatie*  style*: 

Anli<'ip:iUn<;  the*  e>j)e'iiiii<r  ui'  tlic  I’aiiarna  e'aiial,  I’xilivia,  Aincrit'a's  sldrelious  >  t)i' 
iiiiiicral  wcallli,  is  Imsily  (•ii';ay'eMl  in  spikiiar  rails. 

liiilivia  was  lonj;  llie  lierinil  He])nl)lic.  A'cars  axn  slic  losl  licr  .seaports,  and,  perelied 
nil  ilie  roof  of  ilie  AVesli'rn  World,  lii'r  inelro]iolis,  l.a  I’az,  was  remote  and  inaee'essilde. 

liierldand  l.a  I’az  lias  ii'eentlv  lieeii  I’onnee’led  willi  ilie  I’aeilie  seahoarel  by  a  lliird 
rail  route.  .\  foiirili  will  join  ilie  liolivian  roads  >viili  the  L'iant  railway  .systein  of 


Mi:i).\i.  e  ()M.\ii',Moi{.\TiN(;  Till-:  in.\i  lit  H.vriox  ok  tiik  u.\ii.wav  to  tiik.  .\nitk.nt 
Sll.VKH  e  ITV  OK  I’OTOSI.  IIOI.IVI.V,  .MAV  I.V  I'll'.'. 

Till'  t’an  .Vincrioan  ITiion  is  iiiili'lili'il  lo  Sr.  Hon  llonalo  .M.  Dali'iicc,  menitier  of  llio  liolivian  Nalional 
('oniiress,  and  foniii'r  mayor  of  I’olosi  for  onr  of  llicsi'  siaivonirs.  Sr,  Dali'ticc  rcci'iitly  sim  iii  some 
months  in  the  fniled  .Stales  arrani'iii"  for  the  const  ruel  ion  of  electric  cars  for  a  iramway  in  I’olosi. 


.\reentina.  Two  lines  will  link  the  Andean  uplands  with  the  navi<ral)le  waterways 
trilnilary  to  the  Aniazon.  Two  more  will  iinile  the  rich  easte'i'ii  aorieiiltiiral  h.nd-  and 
the  l.a  I’lala  Kiver  hiirliway.  e)n  every  side  the  ])eni  resources  of  this  miydiiv  laml- 
loeked  I’epnhlie  will  lind  an  onilel.  The  eommereial  liheralion  of  Itolivia  is  a.ssiired. 

'rhe  to|)oorjiphy  of  the*  eonntry,  its  pictiireseine*  e'!i|iitid.  and  the* 
he'^jinnino;  of  rtiilwiiv  hnileliiio:  tire*  thus  ^r.iphieidly  pre*se*n*.e*<l : 

This  liflh  hiroesi  eonniry  in  the  .New  World  lies  wholly  within  the  Tropies.  yet  alti¬ 
tude.  ralher  than  latitude,  delerniines  elimalie  I'oiidii ions,  l■'rom  the  lofty  jila'eau 
on  the  west  marked  hy  the  hiyliesl  jieaks  of  tin*  .\ndean  I’aiiee.  the  Itepiihlie's  vast, 
dotiliiin  terraces  down  lliroiioh  smiliiej:  teni])erale  valleys  lo  the  dense  irojiie  jlinule  of 
the  .\niazonian  plain.  Xo  oreater  eoiiira.st  on  etirtli  can  he  jtieliire'd  than  that  of  the 
Titicaca  T.asin  and  the  eastern  frontier.  The  one.  treeless,  windswe]!t.  eiieireled  hy 


INAI  CJl  HATINC  A  NKW  SKCTIOX  OF  A  UAII.UOAI)  IN  HOl.IVIA 

Aiiti(  ip;i1int!  Iho  ri|ii>iiint;  of  tfic  I’aimm;!  ('anal,  Bolivia,  America's  stori'lioiiso  of  mineral  wealth, 
is  Imsilv  encatted  in  spikinp  rails,”  say  the  authors  of  "The  l.ilx'ration  of  Bolivia.”  (By  Harriet 
Ctialmers  Adams  and  Franklin  Adams,  in  the  January  Keview  of  Heviews.) 


This  direct  I’aeilic  eonnwtion,  which  hriiiKS  l.a  I’az  within  14  hours  of  the  coast,  necessitates 
the  use  of  Js  miles  of  cor  system,  reaehint:  an  altitude  of  14, (HH)  feiM .  The  JUT  miles  of  track  cost 
S4.5.0IKI  a  mile"  i  From  "The  Idln'ralion  of  Bolivia,”  in  the  January  Keview  of  Ke\'i(‘ws.) 
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tli(*  nioiiiitain!^  of  tli('  .\iii(‘ri(’as;  tlio  oilier,  a  sea  of  laiiirled  verdure  in  the 

lieart  of  tlie  world’s  irrealesl  wilderness.  In  a  land  so  varied  tlie  jirodnels  naturally 
<'over  a  wide  rans^e.  I’reidons  metals,  wrested  from  the  Tilanie  slroiieliolds  of  the 
-Andes,  rival  nainre's  most  lavish  forest  udfls. 

It  was  in  the  bleak  mininu;  reirion,  ill  miles  above  sea  level,  that  tin*  Spaniards  first 
s  -ttled  after  the  eoii(|nest,  and  it  is  here  that  tin*  irreater  jiorlion  of  the  iiojinlation  is 
found  to-day.  Two-thirds  of  the  country  lies  in  the  lowlands,  yet  SS  per  cent  of  the 
jK'ople  live  on  till*  jilatean.  .Man  is  rooted  to  his  nalivt*  soil.  The  liie  of  the  Bolivian 
hitrhlander  is  as  dreary  as  his  environment,  yet  he  can  not  often  be  tempted  down  into 
the  starden  jilaei's  jnst  over  the  Andean  wall. 

I. a  I’a?,,  the  capital,  has  a  h‘ss  try  ins'  climate  than  tht>  other  upland  eiiies.  lihomrh 
I'J.oOO  leet  above  sea  levid.  it  lies  on  the  floor  of  a  narrow  eanyon  shelten  d  from  the 
iey  blasts  which  swc'cp  over  the  bl  aik  I‘nna  above  "  Kaleidoseojiie  l.a  I’az."  we  have 
called  it  the  most  pictnresipia  city  of  the  Western  llemispheri'  its  low  red-roofed 
bnildines  huddled  between  massive  frownini;  walls.  .Above  tower  the  .Andean  senti¬ 
nels  dominated  by  the  snow-clad  Illimani,  "The  White  I.ady."  faithful  enardian  of 
thist'ityof  iheClonds.  Ilelow.  in  the  sleej)  lanes  of  the  sirei  Is,  the  mnllitinled  eowns 
of  th;*  co(|nellish  Cholas  and  the  eoinie-opera  cosinnn  s  of  the  eoppery  .Aymaras  ijivt" 
color  to  scenes  of  ereal  l•harm  and  diversity.  The  moilishly  ilressed  men  and  women 
of  the  Holivian  upper  class  form  the  minority  and  .se<  m  siranei  rs  in  this  bizarre  picture. 

The  day  is  her<‘  when  jiro^'n  ss.  i  hat  bneeaneer  of  the  pieinresqne,  will  rob  l.a  I’az  of 
her  captivaliiif;  individuality  developid  dnrinu:  the  years  when  she  lay  far  removed 
from  the  world's  busy  marts.  <  tverlatid  travid  by  mnie  trail  to  the  coast  then  occupied 
tnany  tediotis  weeks.  The  oiteninj;  of  the  .Ariea-I.a  I’az  Railway  in  Sejitember,  l!llL’. 
brings  the  Rolivian  metro]iolis  within  14  hours  of  a  I’aeilie  port .  *  *  * 

The  first  line  to  reach  Rolivian  soil  was  from  the  Chilean  port  of  .Antofagasta,  far  to 
the  .south  of  l.a  I’az.  This  road,  with  a  '>•  but  dl)  ineh<‘.s.  was  oritjinally  con¬ 

structed  for  hanlini;  ore  ears  from  the  m-ar-by  nitrate  beds  to  the  coast,  (irailnally 
exteiuh'd.  as  the  new  nitrate  deposits  were  located,  it  linall,v  strayi'd,  rather  aeci- 
ilenlally,  into  Rolivian  lerrilorv.  Realizint;,  suddenly,  the  advantaee  of  a  i‘onn(‘etion 
with  l.a  Raz,  loii  late  to  ehant;e  its  uautte,  this  little  toy  track  was  strnn<;  alon;;  to 
Oruro  within  sttikint;  distance  of  the  capital.  The  traflie  inerea.se  was  enormous, 
resnltintr  in  an  earnest  bid  for  passenticT  service  atid  tin*  final  eiinipment  of  the  line 
with  modern  sleejiiny:  and  dinins;  ears.  This  is  jirobablv  the  narrowest  train  de  lnx<i 
in  the  world. 

l.a  I’az  is  otily  201)  miles  frotn  the  sea  as  the  bird  flies,  but  lh(“  .Antofagasta  line 
<'limbs  over  .A7  I  miles  of  desert  and  |>latean  before  reaehiii'j:  ( trnro.  where  it  connects 
with  a  broad-i;an>;e  roail.  1  Iti  miles  in  length,  to  the  eaiiital.  The  throntrh  semi¬ 
weekly  ser\  ice  occnjiii's  about  f.S  hours.  .After  leavim;  the  nitrate  fields,  the  sceiu'ry 
is  majestieallv  .Andean.  \\C  are  nji  in  nature's  attic.  The  Collahnasi  branch  from 
<  >1  labile  is  the  hi.irhest  railroad  on  earth,  reaehinir  an  altitude  of  feet.  *  *  * 

South  .America  is  no  lonec'r  ‘‘.Manana  land."  The  "Time  is  money"  sien  has 
reached  the  country.  Rearudirimr  the  dlt  to  .it)  hours  sjienl  in  traveliii'^'  to  the  I’aeific, 
Rolivia  now  cast  an  eye  on  tin*  .-‘afe  harbor  of  .Arica,  only  'JiiU  miles  from  l.a  I’az. 
AA'hen  Chile  acquired  Rolivia’s  coast  line  as  a  war  indemnity,  she  also  held  the  I’ern- 
vian  Province  of  Tacna.  in  which  .Arica  lies.  .And,  in  partial  compensation  for  tin* 
loss  of  her  seaboard,  it  was  (  hilean  cajiilal  which  ^ni\e  the  .Ariea-I.a  I’az  Railway  to 
Rolivia. 

This  direct  I’acitie  conneelion.  which  brin<rs  l.a  I’az  within  14  hours  of  the  coast, 
necessitates  the  use  of  L’.S  miles  of  eou;  system,  reach iin.r  an  alt  itnde  of  I  f.OtM)  feet.  The 
21)7  miles  of  track  cost  S4."'.0UU  a  mile.  .A  nniiine  method  has  been  devised  by  the 
comi>any  for  overeomini;  tin*  (*ff(*el  of  the  (|nick  ascent  on  W(*ak  hearts.  Comjiart- 
ments  snppli»*d  with  air  l•onlainimr  the  sea-h*v<*l  amount  of  oxygen  art*  provid(*d. 
It  onlv  remains  for  the  elev<*r  Yank(*i*  to  in\(*nl  an  ox,v<;<*n-smellinLr-bottle  for  the 
man  who  m*!^  off  up  in  Skylainl. 


coisocoHo.  Till-;  (;i!i;.\T  coi’i’KU  (  KNTkk  df  noi.n  ia 


<  Inc  of  I  he  crcalC'O  copper  arcai  in  I  he  worM.  nol  except  inp'  onr  hake  Superior  section,  is  taippeil 
liy  thi‘  Ariea-I.a  I'az  lini'  »  hast  year  tliis  (droeoro  'listriet  setil  ssnn.tKin  worth  of  copper  inp'ots 
■  lown  to  thi'  si'a  liy  imile  cart. anil  the  niw  era  shonlii  show  start  lint;  fiynres."  1 1- rotn  'Thi' 
t.iheration  of  ISolivia."  in  the  .lanuar.v  Ki'view  of  Keviews.i 


iiVKIfNMKNT  PAl-Af  K  AT  l.A  l‘AZ 


to  hi'  found  in  •' Kaleidosooide  l.a  I’az— the  tin  si  pielnresipie 
ileserihed  in  "Tile  Idlu'ration  of  liolivia.”  tin  the  .lanuary 


FOUDINC  \  lilVKli  IN'  Till-;  MD.NTANV  oK  H<)I-I\  IA 


Till'  early  mule  |)atlis  ami  earl  reail-i  have  lieeome  the  railway  rimles  la  the  eoa'it.  They  fiilhu 
the  nauiral  (h'seenl'i  from  imumlain  heiyhl  to  sea  level  trails  which  were  iiseil  hy  th.e  liieaii  pei 
pies  eeuiiiries  l»‘fi)re  while  iiieii  set  fodt  in  the  laml."  St  reams  like  this  are  now  spaniie<l  hy  hi  i'li!e 
ami  moili'rii  railway  trains  transport  traveler  ami  hatittaye  throimh  the  montafia  of  llolivia,  aeeonl 
iin;  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs!  .\clams’  ariiele,  -  The  hiheration  of  liolivia.” 
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Tli(“  iniiu'ial  wcaltli  of  tlic  (•(»unti  v  is  toiicii<‘<l  upon  in  tin*  follow  in<; 
<;iii|)liic  nninncr: 

From  Rio  Mulato  la  station  on  the  Antofat:asfa-<  >niro  lino  a  railroad  li"  miles  in 
leneth  has  recently  heen  opened  to  I’otosi.  I’otosi !  How  little  this  name  means  to 
you  of  the  tw<>ntieth  eentitry  1  Yet  lltM)  years  a"o  it  was  a  word  to  conjure  with. 
"The  richest  city  in  the  world."  it  was  called  the  ma"ic  aerial  Mec<-a  overst'as.  In 
those  rotnantic  days  of  early  Sj)anish  <lominion,  Rolivia  was  famed  for  her  silver. 
Her  jiedestal  still  is  of  silvery  hue;  hut  to-day  it  is  made  of  tin! 

I’otosi.  the  silver  Province,  has  hecome  the  center  of  the  Repuhlic's  chief  export. 
Tin  valuecl  at  jtl(i,(KK(,tKHI  was  shipped  out  of  the  cotititry  last  year.  The  Straits 
Settlements  alone  outclass  Molivia's  production.  Of  the  so-called  common  metals, 
it  is  the  least  widely  disirihuted  atid  one  of  tin*  tnost  costly.  The  tin  (h“])osits  are  iti 
the  (.'ordillera  Provinces,  hijrh  uii  in  the  Royal  Ransje.  We  know  a  numh(>r  of  mines 
at  an  altitude  of  over  17. (KM)  feet.  Tin;  more  important  are  equipped  with  modt*ni 


HYDUAt  l.K  .MlXlXti  IN  THK  CHIQI  lAtifll.I.O  HIVKH. 

The  picture  shows  the  application  of  iiKMlorii  ]>r(K'csscs  in  e.xtraclinc  the  mineral  wealth  of  Molivia 
from  its  aneiiait  Ih*(Is,  deserilM'd  in  ‘'The  I.ilieration  of  Molivia.” 

plants.  Like  "old,  tin  is  taken  from  rock  vein  and  alluvial  deposit;  hut,  uidike  Rold, 
it  (K'curs  in  a  com])ound,  the  richest  "rade  ore  containiii"  70  per  cent  of  ])ure  tin. 

While  this  gleaming  metal  forms  the  hackhone  of  Rolivia’s  export,  su])i)lyin",  at 
its  |)re.sent  hi"h  price,  altuost  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output,  there  is  stroii"  indica¬ 
tion  that  silver  may  a, train  he  kin,".  The  S|)atiish  Crown  coined  over  !?l,(KK),0(K),00() 
worth  of  silver  extracted  from  the  famous  “Cerro'’  of  Potosi,  hut  after  1873,  when 
depreciation  he"an,  the  production  rajtidly  ileclined.  \  fall  in  trans])ortation  rate.s 
will  hasten  the  revival  and  this  year's  discovery  of  four  except iotially  rich  silver 
mines  near  Oruro  will  add  to  the  momenttim. 

The  hitrhlands  are  also  rich  in  hisimith  atid  copper.  One  of  the  "reatest  cojtper 
areas  in  the  world,  not  exc»‘ptin"  our  Lake  Stiperior  section,  is  ta|'|>ed  hy  the  new 
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Arica-I.a  I’az  line.  year  this  Coro-Coro  distriet  sent  .^StKi.tKKl  worth  of  copper 

in<rots  down  to  the  .■^ea  hy  innle  cart  and  the  new  era  should  show  startlinir  lijriires. 
It  has  lotifr  been  known  that  tin-  earth's  richest  sulphur  dei)osit  is  at  Ta<'ora,  also 
liberated  hy  the  Arica  route.  The  Italian  product,  which  has  held  the  trade,  now  has 
a  .serious  rival. 

After  (lealiiif^  with  tlie  huUdiiig  of  railroads  in  tlie  jtinjile,  such  as 
the  Madeira-Mamore,  and  tlie  ojieninj;  of  the  eountrv  relative  to 
the  stimulation  of  its  afriionltural  resources  and  the  likeliliood  of 
<;old  minin';  development,  the  authors  conclude: 

Molivia  has  purchased  her  freedom.  The  $3(),(XK),(KM)  sin*  is  now  spending;  on  rail¬ 
way  expansion  amounts  to  .?12  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  within  her  territory — 
white,  mestizo,  and  Indian.  The  “Son<;  of  the  Hails’’  has  become  the  national 
anthem  and  every  rail  spiked  means  life.  We  hxik  forward  to  the  day  wheti  the 
e<iuahle  eastern  lands  will  be  poi)ulated.  Here,  in  Natun*’s  vast  plantation,  never- 
failin'?  crops,  rich  beyond  the  reckoninj;,  await  the  harve.st  and  toward  this  <;arden 
spot  of  troj)ical  America  the  tide  of  etnicration  must  some  day  shape  its  course. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Catial  sounds  the  bugle  call  of  West  (.'oa.st  development. 
The  first  trans-Andim*  railway  will  .soon  have  rivals.  The  hermit  Republic  of  old  is 
'lestined  to  become  South  America’s  greatest  central  highway  when  her  rails  link 
the  roads  of  Peru  and  Chile  with  those  of  Ai^entina  and  Hrazil. 

The  Dancing  Indians  of  Bolivia,  Ity  William  A.  Reid,  in  the  .fan nary 
niimher  of  Travel,  is  a  delightfully  entertaining  description  of  the 
annual  carnival  held  in  La  Ptiz,  the  capital  of  Bftlivia.  Mr.  Reid 
who  was  for  live  years  the  acting  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation 
at  Washington,  had  occasion  to  pay  numerous  visits  to  this  inter¬ 
esting  Republic,  and  was  thus  given  opjiortunity  to  study  the  cus¬ 
toms,  habits,  and  manner  of  life  of  tbe  picturesque  descendants  of 
the  various  ancient  Indian  tribes  which  still  form  a  large  element 
in  the  pojmlation  of  the  remote  districts  of  the  third  largest  country 
in  South  America. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits  that  Mr.  Reid  wit- 
nes.sed  the  scenes  incident  to  one  of  their  annual  best  as  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  entertaining  style  in  which 
he  deals  with  his  sidqect: 

Landing  at  tiuaqui,  on  flu*  Holivian  frontier,  we  found  the  Indian  population 
preparing  for  the  annual  carnival  or  fiesta.  Thi.s  fact  ])resented  a  pleasing  foretaste  of 
events  de.stined  to  occur  at  La  Paz,  the  cai)ilal  city,  40  miles  distant.  *  *  * 

The  first  sight  of  the  Holivian  metropolis  from  the  Crusero  Alto,  the  heights  where 
the  steam  railway  ends,  is  indescribably  grand.  The  city  itself  .stretches  for  scneral 
miles  over  the  plain;  the  red  tile  roofs  of  the  sky-blue  hou.ses  (many  of  the  houses 
are  blue  or  other  fancy  color)  interwoven  among  the  trees,  the  awful  barrenness  of 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  seen  through  the  clear  atmosphere,  unite  to  form  a  most 
striking  panorama.  Add  to  these  natural  charms  the  carnival  .sea.son  with  its  gaieties 
and  fantastic  costumes  of  the  Indians  and  a  more  pleasing  picture  could  scarcely  be 
found. 

From  the  modern  electric  car,  as  it  followed  a  circuitous  course  down  the  mountain 
sides  into  the  city,  we  could  see  the  Indians  gathering  on  the  open  plain  below.  We 
could  faintly  hear  their  weird  music  and  even  discern  the  gay  colors  of  their  blankets 


liMliiiM  IriuliTS  oil  llii'  l:ir«o>l  hiko  in  Soiiili  A 
I'Ollllil  lovi'llloi.  liliiorii  i';  liioro  I  loill  I 


(  AKNIVAL  TIME  AMONG  THE  AYMAKA.S. 

l,ar>;i‘  inimlKTS  of  tlio  Uoliviaii  Indians  attoud  tlicso'annual  fiestas  held  in  Ea  I’az,  Holivia.  All  classes  of  the  Indians  are  represented,  and  they  enjoy  to  the  full  the  variety  of  sfiorts 
and  t:t‘n<‘ral  n-joicing  which  fill  the  days.  Among  the  better  classes  of  Bolivians  the  carnival  custom  is  losing  popularity. 


rmirtfsv  ofTravi'I. 

THK  AYMAUA  I)AN('K  IN’  FTM.  S\VIN<i. 


Thr  Imtians  ciilcr  into  llic  spirit  of  lln'  wcasiDii  willi  the  kci'iirsl  Zfsl,  ami  whirl  and  clianl  and  howl  iti  iH’rfis  I 
frenzy.  In  tin-  spinning  motion  here  shown  the  women  i-an  dis|)lay  their  numerous  skirts.”  Illustralinj:  •‘The 
l•anein^:  Indians  of  liolivia,”  hy  William  Iteid,  in  .lanuary  Travel. 
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and  <'l<»lhin".  l-'rdiii  cvciv  (lircctiiin  they  cmild  lx*  si-i'ii  iiiarcliiiiy'  and  cliantinx  and 
dancinx  as  (hoy  |iid<'('<‘dcd  to  their  >:cn(‘ral  icndezvous. 

ISefore  the  day  clost-d  jn-ohahly  o.tHMI  Indians  hail  asseinliled.  indndino  repri*- 
sentatives  of  nuiueroits  tribes.  Descendants  of  the  aristocratic  Incas,  many  of  the 
visitors  travided  to  the  fiesta  over  the  very  s;iine  roads  that  were  constructed  hy  their 
ancestors  centttries  a<;o.  Some  of  them  may  even  live  in  the  a>:c-worn  huts  handed 
down  for  venerations  and  which  are  to  lie  .seen  to-day  in  the  Andean  hiyhlands. 

The  Indian  population  of  Molivia  is  helicved  to  numhm'  nearly  I .(KlO.tMM).  As  in 
North  America,  they  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  some  of  which  are  warlike, 
but  the  majority  are  |)caceably  inclined  and  <■011(1^1)1^0  larvely  to  native  industries. 
The  Aymara  Imlians  occupy  a  territory  surroundiuv  Lake  Titicaca  and  includinv  a 
larve  part  of  the  Departments  of  La  I’az  and  Oruro.  |{olivia.  ( 'lo.ser  ac(|uaintauce 
shows  thmn  to  be  strouv  and  muscular,  of  medium  heivht  and  of  a  com|)h*xion  .some¬ 
what  dark<‘r  than  their  fellow  Indians  of  North  America.  They  are  said  to  be  indus¬ 
trious  and  to  be  relifriously  inclined.  Iliudi  cheek  bom-s  and  vencral  a])p<‘arance-  - 
cxcejitinv  I'lothinv.  of  course  remind  one  of  the  sturdy  .lapancsc  seen  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  <  trient . 

'rh(*  followino;  i.s;  Me.  Reid's  <;i)iplii(*  picttitt*  of  tlu‘s(>  Indians  tis 
they  peifoini  tlieir  native  (hinet*: 

Kach  native  appears  to  have  trieil  to  outdo  tin*  other  in  (he  cxti-avavancc  and  style 
of  dre.ss.  All  ar<*  well  clad,  it  iniudit  lx*  said,  for  tin*  .\ymaras  an*  adei)ts  in  the  art 
of  weavinv  cloth  front  tin*  wool  of  tin*  llama  and  tin*  vicufia.  and  their  lx*st  skill  has 
been  calh*d  into  .service  in  ])r(*parinv  for  (his  vr(*at  li(*sta.  Tin*  women  an*  curious 
and  interestinuf  .sp<*cimcn.s  of  th(*ir  .sex.  Clad  a  la  mode.  tln*y  attract  the  attention 
of  the  fon*i,vner  at  once  on  account  of  tln*ir  odd  li,i;un*s.  math*  so  by  n*a.son  of  the 
number  of  skirts  worn,  sonn*  of  the  most  fashionabh*  w<*ariu,v  as  many  as  20  at  one 
tinn*,  with  (*ach  skirt  of  a  diffen*nt  color  and  all  of  tin*  most  brilliant  shath's. 

Tin*  body  is  coven*d  with  a  jraudily  (*ud)roiden*d  waist,  which  hanvs  loo.sely  about 
the  shouhlers,  and  which  we  w<*n*  told  had  occupi(*d  tin*  attention  of  tin*  w(*arers  for 
w(*eks  or  ev(*n  months,  and  a  close  ius)x*ctiou  n*v(*als  tin*  vast  amount  of  pati(*nce 
ainl  skill  po.s.s<*ss(*d  by  (In*  (nak(*rs.  A  sTuall  livht-colon*d  felt  hat  with  very  narrow 
brim  cotnph*t<*.s  tin*  (Ire.ss.  From  under  (In*  hat  two  louv  plaits  of  raven-black  hair 
hanv  down  to  tin*  waist,  whih*  n(*ither  .slnx-s  nor  stockinvs  adorn  tin*  fc(*t  of  many  of 
the  women.  This  bar(*foot  habit  is  v<*ry  <'ommon.  *  *  * 

When  tin*  dancinv  is  very  active*  a  ;x*rf(*ct  fr<‘uzy  .s(*(*m.s  to  .seize*  both  man  aiiel 
woman;  they  siiiv  anil  chant  and  howl,  makinv  a  noise*  not  at  all  |)l<*asinv  to  the* 
s(ranver'st*ar.  Ilanels  are*  join<*d  in  forminva  vr<*at  e-ire'le*  with  .se-ore-s  or  <*v<“n  hun<lr<*<ls 
of  beings  cotnposintr  the*  links.  The*  whole*  e-ire-le  move*s  around  i-a])i<lly.  first  in  one 
diree'tion,  tln*n  r<*\e*rsinv,  atnl  at  tiin<*.s  sw<*<*])iTiv  as  a  vr<*at  human  wave*  ov<*r  an  ae-re* 
or  more  of  vrouiiel,  until  the  e’haiu  br<*aks  auel  the*  nn*mbers  spin  arounel  vi*ry  rapielly. 
somewhat  r<*.s<*inblinv  the*  niotiou  of  a  e-hilel’s  top.  'I’he*  wom<*n  e  ontinue*  longer  than 
(he  men.  atnl  h<*r<*  the*  fornn*r  have*  (he*  long<*<l-for  opiMirtunity  of  <lis|)layiug  th<*ir 
many  skirts,  whie’h  of  e’ourse*  rise*  higher  anel  hivln*)'  the*  fast<*r  the*  dau<’<*  whirls. 

Th<*s<*  skirts  are*  inde*<*<l  marve*ls  to  be*hold.  and  when  the*  w<*ar<*r  is  whirling  they 
almo.st  <'on<'<*al  the*  he*a<l  and  body;  anel  b<*ing  .so  nume*rous  anel  of  such  brilliant  hue's, 
th<*y  fortu  an  animat<*d  obje*<-t  both  int<*r<*.s(ing  and  e-urious.  Wln-n  it  is  r<*tuemb<*ri*<l 
that  th<*r<*  may  lx*  hundr<*ds  of  tu<*n  and  wom<*n  in  one  cire-le*  anel  that  the-re*  are*  many 
circle's  ae’tive*  at  the*  .same*  time*,  some*  id<*a  may  be*  fornu'el  of  (he*  animated  .se-eue*. 

'I'lu*  iihiepiiteni.s  jx'elellef  .soe'iii.s  Id  lx*  a  cliaiiicteiistic  l'(*titiii(‘  not 
lackiiie;  even  in  a  Beilivnin  citcnivitl,  Ixit  liere  his  waie's  st'i'in  to  Itt*  a 
little  ont  of  the*  oieliniicv,  anel  iieeonliiii;  to  Me.  Kt'iel's  iieeonnt; 

His  goods  and  ware's  are*  brought  thith<*r  on  his  bae-k  or  upon  that  of  the*  .sae're'd  anil 
anil  ever-faithful  llama,  atnl  he*  may  have*  trave*le*<l  ae-ro.ss  mountain  and  valley  for 
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(lays.  His  stort*h<iu.-(e  is  llu*  sircat  outdoors  and  liis  couiitor  is  MoIIkt  l^arlli.  t'urious 
and  iKjvol  art'  llio  wares  olTered  lor  sale:  liaskets.  sandals,  pottery,  lace,  silver  pieces, 
ijold  nujrirets.  ornaineiiis.  miniature  limires.  wonderiully  woven  ponchos  and  many 
other  artieles,  crude  as  well  as  of  the  most  skilled  workmanship,  that  would  charm 
the  North  .\merican  curio  hunter.  Think  of  the  liny  dolls,  .so  very  small  that  they 
may  he  compared  to  the  wasp  or  <‘ven  to  the  moscpiito,  and  yet  when  placed  under 
the  magnifying;  gla.ss  show  (>xcellent  workman.ship  and  are  costumed  in  the  .so-called 
height  of  fashion.  Other  liiic'  pieces  of  handicraft  especially  noticeahle  are  the  tray 
and  gohlets  and  pitcher,  ail  made  of  wood  and  yet  .s)  small  that  the  whoh'  may  he 
pas.s<.‘d  through  the  linger  ring  (tf  a  child. 

Alt(t<r(‘th<'r  llu*  nrliclt*  is  orijiiiial,  (‘nttMtiiiniiii;.  .-md  iiistnictive  and 
is  illustrated  with  pliotoj'iaphs  of  sc(*iu‘s  tiiul  individinds  takiMi  hv 
Mr.  Reid,  wliieli  add  to  its  interest. 

Argentina  and  Its  Capital,  hy  Don  .luan  S.  Attwt'll.  is  tlie  leading 
artiele  in  The  Btiy  Vit'w  Magazine  for  .lanuarv.  After  giving  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  country’s  early  struggles  for  liberty,  the 
tiuthor  d(*als  with  the  Argentine  Repuhlic  of  to-day  and  gives  sonu* 
stiirtling  facts  of  its  wonderful  development.  The  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  progre.ss  of  tin*  country  are  dealt  with  as 
follows: 

In  IS.o7  the  lirst  railroad  was  huilt  in  Argentina,  and  at  the  close  of  Ihll  there  were 
lo.lKXI  miles  in  o])eralion.  Lines  now  radiate  from  Muenos  Aires  to  every  eonsiderahle 
town  and  city  in  the  country,  and  the.s<“  lines  are  e<(ui|)ped  with  Pullman  cars  and  as 
line  rollim;  stock  as  cait  he  found  in  the  I’niled  Stales.  There  are  two  lran.seonli- 
iieiilal  lines  from  the  capital.  The  henelicial  inlluenei'  of  the  railway  develojunent 
on  agriculture  will  lie  .xeen  from  the  rejairt  of  the  wheal  cro])s.  Twenty  years  ago 
Argentina  did  not  produce  enough  wheat  for  the  demands  at  honu';  indeed  it  was 
necessary  to  luiy  o.lKIO.tlOtt  hush(>ls  abroad.  In  litlt)  .\rgentina  not  oidy  raised  enough 
wheat  for  its  home  needs,  hut  .sent  71  .IHHt.tlOt)  hushels  to  the  markets  of  Euroi)e.  and 
in  1!M  1  the  value  of  the  cereal  crop  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  $-100.(MH),(MMl. 
In  I'.lll  there  were  l7.2.42,tKM)  acres  sown  to  wheat.  Were  all  in  one  held,  it  would  he 
half  as  large  as  the  Stale  of  Illinois.  .Ml  the  agricultural  and  grazing  interests  are  on 
a  colossiil  .s<'ale.  Sixty-seven  million  sheep  are  now  grazing  on  the  almost  hottndle.ss 
pamj>as;  while  2!l,0()0,t)00  cattle,  7,.')0().000  horses.  -1 ,00(1,01)0  goats,  J,4(K),(KKt  hogs,  and 
2;)9,0(K)  ((.striehes  were  counted  hy  the  last  census.  Most  of  the  farms  an*  held  in  very 
large  tracts  and  are  farmed  hy  colonies,  largely  made  up  of  Italians  and  Oermans. 
-V  hundred  miles  from  Huenos  .\ires  is  an  estate  10.5  miles  sriuare,  comprising  7011,000 
acres,  stocked  with  40,000  cattle,  17,000  hor.s(?s.  and  200,000  .sheej).  I  sually  the 
.\rgentine  farms  emhraee  2.o0  to  (i,000  acres.  The  (ieneral  (iovernment  is  giving  large 
attention  to  impnning  agriculture  and  maintains  nine  experimental  farms,  where 
the  latest  and  best  machinery  methods  and  .science  are  heing  introduced,  and  hy 
which  all  the  Ueimtdic  will  he  heneliled.  The  growth  of  Argentine  agricultural  and 
grazing  industries  has  huilt  up  an  enormous  ocean  carrying  trade,  in  which  4,000 
ves.sels  are  <*ngaged  helwet'ii  its  ])orts  and  ICuro]i(‘  alone.  .'Sixteen  years  ago  the 
volume  of  exjiorts  and  imports  amounted  to  .'?227. 000.000,  and  it  has  ever  since  he(*n 
growing  hy  lea])s  and  hounds.  In  101 1  the  .irrand  total  was  nearly  .'?(iOO,000,(M)0.  .Mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  of  .\merican  and  English  capital  have  heen  invested  in  .Vrgcniina 
under  the  ju'omise  of  ri(4i  returns.  whi(4i  have  in  the  main  heyn  realized.  The  last 
census  rejvort  e.slaldished  the  fact  that  :i  very  lanre  majority  of  the  industrial  works  of 
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all  sorts  were  in  the  hands  of  alien  owners  and  tinder  foreisin  manajiement.  There  is 
here  a  line  oiiening  for  improved  Ameriean  inaehinery  and  Yankee  enterprise. 

Acc«»r(liii<;  to  Mr.  Attwell  the  American  laborer,  however,  had 
better  stay  away,  owin"  to  tlie  competition  of  tlie  elieaper  labor 
from  Italy  and  other  European  countries. 

I'lie  author  pjives  very  comprehensive  descriptions  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  closes  witli  the  followin*;  paraf^raph: 


Argentina  is  about  the  last  of  the 
world's  vast  domains  open  to  the 
“first  settlers.”  There  are  yet  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  open,  but  most  of 
these  will  be  taken  in  thene.xl  dec¬ 
ade  or  two.  The  field  is  most  in¬ 
viting  to  .American  capital,  and  as 
political  affairs  are  in  a  settled 
condition,  there  is  larger  security 
with  great  jirofit.  Our  ma.sters  of 
industry  are  wide-awake  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  now  enter  .\rgenlina 
will  control  its  great  home  inarkels 
for  all  lime  to  come,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  our  bankers,  manufacturers, 
and  organizers  are  alert  to  the  sit¬ 
uation.  and  are  going  there  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  Thereisa  strong 
North  -American  bank  in  Ibienos 
-Aires,  large  commercial  houses  there 
and  in  other  cities,  and  we  are  de.«- 
tined  to  divide  with  England  the 
industrial  business  of  the  land.  In 
1907  the  world  sold  to  .Argentina 
goods  worth  .^;?I.H.2(>H,0(I0.  anil  of 
this  our  country  had  over  .‘?:!il.lltltt.- 
(HK1.  In  IttlO.  i:>3  steamshii)s  sailed 
from  New  A’ork  for  .Argentina:  in 
1911,  151. 


P  E  H  U  A’  I A  X  M  ( )  I  •  N  T  A I N  E  E I  { . 

A  (loscpiiilant  of  tlic  Inca  race,  wlio  might  carry  away  a 
marathon  mnner’s  prize,  for  tic  has  long  liccn  trained  to 
swiftness  and  endurance,  (Illustrating  “Descendants 
of  the  Incas,”  by  Gerald  ineGuiness,  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Bay  View  Magazine,  Detroit,  Mich.) 


Descendants  of  the  Incas, 
liy  Goraldino  Guinoss,  is  aii- 
Dthor  article  ill  the  Bay  View 
Mafiazine  for  .fanuary,  dealinjx  with  the  Ih’es,  customs,  hardsliips, 
etc.,  of  the  Indian  population  of  Peru.  The  author  draws  a  some¬ 
what  patlietic  ])icture  of  the  remnant  of  tliis  vanishino;  race  and  in 
dealing;  with  the  relifjious  side  of  tlieir  lives  tlie  prejudice  and  zeal 
of  the  Protestant  missionary  is  hut  thinly  veiled. 

The  closinp;  parajirajihs  of  the  article  wliich  deal  with  the  peculiar, 
plaintiA’c  music  of  the  fVru\ian  Indians  are  inteivstiiif;  as  showiii" 
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the  stniiii  of  sadnoss  wliicli  s(*(*ins  to  undt'rlu*  tli(>  apparent  stoicism 
of  the  rae(‘.  In  tliis  eomieetion  tlu“  antlior  writes: 

Certainly  llie  yaravisol  rent  are  nnlike  any  utlier  music.  Wlien  lirst  I  lieanl  llieir 
jilainlive  nol(‘s  come  wailinj'  tlironirli  tlie  niirlit  air  1  listened  spelII>oiind  to  this  new 
thinj;.  As  1  came  to  know  and  love  the  atndent  melodies  tht'y  took  hold  ot  me  in  a 
strance  way.  .\n  Indian  sont:  can  nnner\e  tne  in  a  lew  tniniites:  it  seems  to  pluck 
at  one's  heartstrings.  makin>r  the  world  a  place  of  spirits  where  the  impo.ssililc  i.s 
ahont  to  ha]>p(‘n. 

There  is  sandy  similarity  in  spirit  ami  construction  lietween  these  Indian  yaravis 
and  the  sol)l)imr  lyrics  siiiif;  l>y  the  exiles  of  liahylon.  They  are  intensely  ])atriotic 
lint  deeply  mournful.  The  memory  of  former  wrongs  has  tinired  their  im  st  pi  jmlar 
s  incs  with  .Silliness.  The  youm;  mother  hills  her  infant  to  sleej)  with  \(‘rses  the 
linrden  of  whii  h  is  sorrow  and  despair,  and  the  love  somrs  iisiially  exjiress  the  mi  st 
hopide.ss  ^ndef. 

Indians  are  always  sintrinsr.  Far  out  on  the  pam|ia.  away  from  all  human  hahita- 
tioiis'.  1  have  heard  stramte  Kechna  words  <■rooned  hy  little  she|iherd  Imys:  harxesters. 
as  they  toil  uphill  with  their  immen.'ie  loads  of  harley.  invarialily  sinir  some  plaintive 
old  sum;:  and  families  travelitis:  alonir  the  dusty  roads  unite  their  voices  in  strany'c 
part  harmonies  to  wailimr  melodies  in  tninor  key. 

The  World  Race  for  the  Rich  South  American  Trade,  liy  ('liiiil(‘s 
l.,yoii  ('liaiidler.  of  tlie  rtiitt'd  States  ('oiistilar  Service,  in  the  datniiiry 
mimher  of  the  World’s  Work,  is  a  tiimdy  study  of  the  eommereiiil 
relation  hetwet'ti  the  Tnited  States  and  the  irrimt  Ut'pnhlies  of  South 
America.  Mr.  Chandler  has  spent  si'vt'rtil  years  in  vtirioiis  eonntries 
in  laitin  America  tind  in  dealing;  with  the  situation  dots  not  dt'pend 
upon  hearsay  t'vidtMiee.  In  the  stremions  competition  for  .South 
American  tradt*  the  mannfactnrers  anti  e.xptirters  t>f  tht*  Cnitetl 
.States  are  hantlicappetl,  accttrtlino  tt>  Mr.  Chantller,  hy  lack  t»f  hank- 
in<r  facililits.  hy  meajit'r  stnirces  tif  ctirrect  news,  hy  iiiittletpiatt' 
knt»wletl<r(>  t)f  ctmtlititms.  anti  hy  mistliri'ctetl  tniinin^  ttf  tht'ir  trath* 
re|)resentativts. 

In  ctmsitlerinir  the  Itankinj;  sitntttitm  anti  in  nr<;in<r  the  nmtlilicii- 
tion  tif  the  law  *it)vernin^  tmr  ntititmal  hanks,  Mr.  Chantller  eitts 
stnne  ratht'r  striking  insttinees,  which  ciime  nntler  his  ptastmal  tihser- 
vatitm,  wliieli  setmi  tti  tiemtmstrate  the  nrj;ent  necessity  tif  extentl- 
inji  the  hankin*;  facilities  if  the  expt)rtin<>:  interests  tif  the  Cnitetl 
States  are  tti  htipe  ftir  their  share  tif  this  jrrtiwinj;  trath*.  As  an 
instanet'tif  the  many  hiintlieaps  tmtler  which  tht*  linsiness  niiin  tif  tlit* 
Cnitt'tl  Statts  lahtirs  in  his  ctnnpetititin  ftir  trath*  Mr.  Chiintller  says: 

It  is  cur.’(*utl\  reported  in  Soulli  .Vmericn  that  out*  tdiaiii  of  liaiikine  oriraiiizalioiis 
semis  copie.s  of  every  invoice  in  its  liarnls-  ami  a  trood  many  of  the.se  iiixoices  are 
from  .Vmeiicaii  customers  to  the  head  office  of  the  hank  in  one  of  the  European  capi¬ 
tals,  for  till*  information  eetit*rally  of  exporIt*rs  in  that  coitnlry.  That  country  is  one 
of  America’s  largest  competitors  in  the  world’s  markets.  Surely  any  .\merican  ex¬ 
porter  can  rt'alize  what  an  ailvantage  it  would  lie  to  him  if  he  knt>w  evt*ry  price  ipioted 
liy  every  I'rench,  English,  (.ierinan,  and  Italian  firm  to  every  South  .Vmerican  liuyer. 
This  jiractice  can  hardly  he  condemned  if  we  Yankei‘s  refu.se  to  do  onr  owti  hanking. 
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Mr.  Charlrs  l.von  Chanilli'r  iirp'.s  lhi‘  niodificalioii  of  oiir  national  IiankiiiK  laws  in  order  that  financial 
in.stilutions  of  the  I  niliMl  .''tales  may  be  enablisl  to  extend  their  oixT.itions  to  the  leailiiiK countries 
of  Latin  .Vnu'rica,  and  thus  aid  in  the  extension  of  our  fon'ittn  comnierci'.  In  his  article.  "The 
World  Uace  for  the  Uieh  .'south  .\mi'rican  Tnide."  the  ners'ssity  fur  such  extension  is  plainly 
inilicated. 


ft  M  ip'll 

i .  illTlEia  ill 

I'HjH 

9  -  r 

THE  lUUTISlI  1$ANK  IN  lU  ENoS  AlIiES,  KOI  N DE I )  IN  IsM. 


This  is  one  of  the  numerous  foreitm  hanks  which  may  lie  found  in  liuenos  Aires,  wliere  Eu;;lanil.  Her-  'I 

many,  Knince.  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Euro|)ean  countries  liave  esiah'.islied  financial  institutions  t 

which  aid  the  exjKirtcrs  of  their  respective  countries  very  materially  in  si'curint;  much  of  the  yreat  J 

vohtmeof  .Vrttontina's  foreitm  trade,  as  set  out  hy  Charles  i,yon  Chandler,  in  hisarlicie  in  the  January  1 

number  of  The  World’s  Work.  '  ’  1 
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Another  ar<rnment  as  to  tlio  advisability  of  extendinj;  the  financial 
interests  of  the  Ignited  iStates  in  South  America  by  Mr.  Chandler  is 
well  worth  q  not  in": 

The  more  heavily  we  finance  oui  forei*;!!  commerce  witli  our  own  ca]>ital  the  st)oner 
we  become  a  creditor  tuition.  The  development  of  new  countries  is  dependent  upon 
creditor  nations  to  finance  their  growth — to  build  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon  roads, 
to  found  fact(.>ries  and  other  industrial  institutions,  and,  above  all,  to  take  up  the 
issues  of  national  and  local  bonds.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of  which  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  us  to  become  a  creditor  nation  than  Latin  America.  If  we  do 
this  we  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  growth  of  those  countries,  and,  controlling  the 
financial  supplies  furnished,  we  will  secure  a  prior  lien,  as  it  were,  on  its  future  pros¬ 
perity  and  on  its  busine.ss  irenerally. 

But  En"land,  France,  Germany,  and  even  Holland,  liave  so  far 
anticipated  ns  in  this  resjtoct  as  to  make  it  jtrohlematical  to  many, 
at  first  si"ht,  wliether  an  American  hankiii"  institution  tliere  would 
stand  the  strain  of  comjtetition  with  tliose  which  liave  been  for  50 
years  establislied  in  the  field.  This  doubt,  liowever,  is  quickly  dis¬ 
sipated  wlien  the  volume  of  our  commerce  in  South  America  is  con¬ 
sidered.  We  have  tlte  commerce  and  that  is  tlie  essential  warrant 
for  the  existence  of  a  bank.  In  one  decade,  from  1901  to  1911,  our 
ex])orts  to  Soutli  America  increased  2S8  jier  cent.  In  that  period 
the  total  trade  of  Soutli  America  increased  somewhat  more  than  1.50 
per  cent.  To-day  the  Argentine  Kejmblic  stands  ninth  anion"  our 
customers;  in  1900  she  w^as  fourteentli.  Brazil  stands  thirteenth; 
10  years  a"o  she  was  sixteenth.  *  *  * 

We  do  not  realize  the  imce  we  jiay  foreign  bankers  on  this  immense  trade  between 
the  two  continents.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  Rriti.sh  banks  alone  have 
made  more  than  .S80,(M)(l,(M)t)  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  .South  .\merica,  and 
some  authorities  will  tell  you  that  this  is  too  low  an  estimate.  The  toll  is  constant. 
It  is  like  the  old  French  seignorial  river  dues,  that  never  ceased  because  the  river 
never  .stopjied  flowing. 

Mr.  (’liandlcr  also  lakes  up  the  nectl  of  youii"  men  who  can  best 
ada])l  themselves  to  new  and  unusual  conditions  to  "et  the  btisiness 
for  United  Sttites  exporters:  discusses  tlie  need  for  better  news 
serviee:  tliou"htftilly  considers  the  need  of  ininu"ration  for  South 
America;  and  finally  "ives  a  "cneral stirvey  of  theelfects  of  the  ojien- 
iii"  of  the  Panama  (’anal  on  tlie  "real  west  eoast  of  the  continent. 
Tlie  article  is  one  which  should  be  "enerally  distributed  amoii"  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  forei"n  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  whole  situation  is  "one  over  in  its  clear  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject,  and  that  by  one  who  sjieaks 
from  actual  ])ersonal  observation  and  exjierience  and  has  the  ability 
to  present  the  case  forcibly  and  yet  succinctly. 

South  American  Pearl  Fisheries,  by  Lucile  Vernon,  is  an  instructive 
article  on  this  inqiortant  industry  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Bay  View  Ma"azine.  A  brief  historical  account  of  jiearl  fishiii"  and 
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of  tli(>  old  nu*tli<»ds  omplovod  on  tho  (Vvloii  lisli(*ri('s  is  iiivt'ii  hofoiv 
tlic  nutlioi'  (‘liters  int(t  tlie  liistorv  of  the  industry  in  America  which, 
accordin''  to  tin*  article  “  hc'f'ins  wit li  tlic  discovery  of  the  Western 
World  hy  (’ohiinhus,  who  wrote  jilowinj;  accounts  to  Queen  Isahella 
of  the  h(*autifnl  n(*eklae(*s  and  hraeelets  of  pearls  which  he  found 
the  Indians  of  the  (hdfs  of  Paria  and  ('ariaeo  in  VeneziK'la  weariii'i, 
and  which  th(*y  so  cajicrly  exchanjicd  for  hroken  hits  of  'jaudily 
(h'corated  Valeneian  jilate.  When  Vasco  Xuhez  Balhoa  eross(‘d  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  in  lol.'h  he  found  the  Indians  alonji  the  shores 
of  the  (lulf  of  St.  Michael  eolb'ctinfi  jiearls  from  oysters  washed  ashore 
(lurin';  violent  storms,  as  w(‘ll  as  (livin';  for  them  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore.” 

As  to  the  industry  in  Venez.uela  the  author  writ(‘s; 

III  Venezuela  tlie  |>iin('i|ial  iiy.^ter  l)e<l.'i  are  localeil  around  the  island  of  Mar<;arila. 
wliieh  word  in  Spanish  means  pi'arl.  and  at  Cnhafina.  K1  Tiraiio,  (.tnlfs  of  Paria  and 
Coro.  Porlamar  Maraeapana.  and  Maeanao,  so  that  this  jiait  of  \'eiieznela  heeaine 
known  to  the  early  Spaniards  as  the  •’pearl  coast.”  These  fisheries  were  very  rich 
when  found  hy  the  Spaniards,  hut  diirin;'  the  5(1  years  followiiiii  their  discovery  were 
practically  mined  hy  overfishing:  *  *  ».  Unriiic  ilic  past  century  fishiny  has 

heen  revive'l  from  tinu*  to  time,  principally  hy  hinro])ean  firms,  and  at  tlie  pn'.sciit 
time  extensive  operations  are  heiie^  carried  on  hy  a  French  firm  holding  a  concession 
from  the  X'eneznelan  (iovernment.  MiMlern  diviny  apparatus,  as  well  as  dredi;in>;.  is 
employed,  and  soim*  plantins;  has  heen  done.  Most  of  the  pearls  taken  from  the  waters 
in  this  vicinity  are  sent  to  Paris. 

More  than  400  Siiiliiif;  vi'.ssels  and  2.0(MI  men  are  constantly  at  work  on  the  ilifferent 
beds  alone  the  Pi'arl  coast  and  amone  the  islands.  .Many  of  the  ditticnlti(‘s  enconn- 
tered  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  pre.sent  here,  principally  that  of  the  jjreat  tide  varia¬ 
tion,  which  here  is  not  over  5  feet.  Most  of  the  divers  work  independently,  .s(*i  nrini: 
a  licen.se  at  Marearita  on  the  payment  of  a  .small  sum.  Tin*  yearly  value  of  tin*  proil- 
nct  of  the  heds  in  tin*  immediate  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Mar<;arita  is  approximatc'ly 
?;(j(HI.(HM). 

As  to  the  lisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  writer  eontinui's: 

The  princi|)al  lisheries  of  the  Pacific  are  among  the  Islas  del  Hi“y,  or  Kings  Islands, 
now  known  as  the  P(‘arl  Islands,  lying  in  the  (inlf  of  Panama,  ahont  50  mih's  from  the 
city  of  Panama,  and  consisting  of  Key  Island,  Pacheca.  Pedro  (lonzales,  San  .lose, 
and  a  nnmher  of  smaller  islands  to  the  north.  Other  important  fisheric's  are  found 
among  the  islands  of  Coiha,  Coihita,  .licaron,  Secas.  and  Contreras,  to  the  northwi'st 
and  off  the  south  coast  of  Chiricpii  and  Veraguas.  Rich  heds  have  at  tinu's  heen 
found  along  the  shores  of  tin*  (iolfo  Dnlce,  in  Costa  Rica,  anil  around  Pnnta  Rnrica. 
in  Panama.  Some  h(*ds  are  worki'd  along  hoth  tin*  Pacific  and  .Vtlantic  coasts  of 
Colomhia,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  down  as  far  as  Kenador  and  Pern  ♦  *  *, 

The  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colomhia  li.sheri(*s  are  famous  for  their  hlack,  green, 
and  hluish  tinted  pearls,  although  many  h(‘autiful  d(*licate  pinks  have  heen  found. 
In  March  of  last  year  there  was  found  on  the  south  coast  of  Chiriipii  hy  the  divers  of 
the  governor  of  Chiriiini,  a  p(‘arl  weighing  42  carats,  ahont  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
partridge  egg,  greenish  hlack  at  the  base  and  becoming  lighter  toward  the  tapered 
end.  which  was  of  a  light  steel  color.  This  gem  was  offen'd  for  .sale  in  Panama,  but 
was  sold  in  Paris  some  months  later  for  $5,(HMI. 
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The  Spanish  Church  in  New  York  City,  “Our  Lady  oT  IIoix'.”  in 
Tlu'  Architectural  Record  for  Jaiuiarv,  is  a  somewhat  technical 
dcscri|)tion  of  this  rcc«'nt  addition  to  the  architectural  hcautics  of 
Xcw  York,  hy  L.  R.  McC'ahc.  The  author  hcjjius  his  dcscriptittn  us 
follows; 

Allhough  it  is  42((  yi-ars  since  tlie  discovery  of  America,  I!)I2  liiids  Xew  York 
wilh  its  (irst  Spanisli  church. 

The  Churcli  of  Our  Lady  of  Ho|)e  is  situated  ou  One  liuudred  and  tifty-sixtli  Str(*et. 
near  the  Kiv(“rside  Drive.  It  is  within  the  spacious  l(*rrace  (orifiiually  Auduhou 
Park)  crowned  to-day  hy  the  Mustaims  of  the  Hispauii'  and  Numismatic  Societies  of 
America,  the  whole  imposiucly  setitiueled,  as  it  were,  on  the  Itroadway  side  at  tlie 
corner  of  One  hundred  and  lifty-sixth  Street,  hy  the  l)uildiu<;  of  the  (ieocra])hical 
Society  of  America. 

The  Spanish  church  is  fourth  in  this  uui(|m‘  <;roup  of  huildiu<;s  of  whiidi  the  His¬ 
panic  Museum  is  the  motif.  When  the  One  hundred  and  tifty-fifth  Street  corner 
has  its  hiiililiuo  in  ari'hitei'tural  conformity  with  tlu*  (leoi;ra])hi!'al  Society's  home 
there  will  lx*  a  tuouumeutal  entrance  from  Hroadway  to  this  natural  terrace  over- 
lookiu!;  the  Hudson  River  *  *  *. 

The  church,  in  keepiiii;  with  the  other  huildinijs.  is  an  adapted  style  of  the  Italian 
renaissance.  It  is  <listinctly  llotnan  iti  design  »  *  *.  S])ain,  like  all  Kurope, 

was  inllnenc(‘d  hy  the  early  and  later  Italian  renaissance.  It  retaitied.  however,  as 
does  every  nation,  certain  inherent  (pialities.  which  are  hest  defitied  as  ft'elitiy;.  It 
is  this  Spanish  feelin*;  that  both  architect  and  decorator  have  aimed  to  emhody  in 
<  hir  Lady  of  lloix*. 

The  church  has  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  columns  of  terra  cotta  surmounted  hy  an 
ornamental  iH*diment  ami  cross  of  the  s;ime  material.  ITilike  the  other  hnildintrs 
of  the  Krou)),  which  an*  ttray  litnestone,  the  church  is  hnilt  of  huff  hrick  with  huff 
terra-cotta  cornices  atid  trim,  crowned  hy  an  ornaim*ntaI  terra-cotta  halnstrade.  The 
change  in  material  relieves  the  eye  and  varies  tin*  color. 

In  the  interior  a  veslihnle  leads  to  ijalleries  and  orttan  loft  and  into  the  Ixnly  of 
tin*  church,  which  is  80  feet  deep,  with  a  seatiti*;  capacity  of  400.  The  nave  is  formed 
hy  hi>;h  round  arches,  crowned  hy  a  dome  and  a  flat  staitied-<;lass  skylight.  This  is 
the  oidy  Xew  York  church  known  to  archite.'t  or  decorator  with  nave  illuminated 
hy  a  flat  skylight  roof.  Tin*  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  nave  are  broken  hy  <;alleries. 
with  balconies  hetwe(*n  the  arches.  The.se  side  aish*s  an*  lighted  hy  six  heantifnl 
stained-jflass  memorial  windows  of  American  desi>;n  and  Rn<;lish  execution. 

When  the  cxlorior  of  tlu*  luiiklino:  was  liiiislu'd  tlu*  interior  of  tlu* 
church  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  ('arvl  ('olcinau  for  decoration,  and  the 
article  eontiniu*s; 

This  erudite  authority  on  ecclesiastical  art  devi.s(*d  atnl  ex(*cuti*d  a  .scln'iin*  of 
decoration  which  virtually  converts  Onr  Lady  of  Hope  into  a  literal  substantiation  of 
a  title  civ<*n  to  tin*  Mother  of  <iod  in  her  litany  Hotise  of  (iold. 

Mr.  Coleman,  havint;  h(*(*n  immenst'ly  impressed  with  the  •'ohl 
Chureli  of  the  Annunciation  in  (i(*noii.  Iia>l  determined  that  some 
day  he  would  make  ti  j;old  ehureli.  Sulheient  funds  for  so  much  of 
tlu*  precious  metal  l)(*ini;  lackin';,  he  set  about  for  a  suhstitute.  This 
was  accomplished  hy  lininj;  the  entire  wall  space  with  aluminum,  and 
hy  suhstitutiu';  oil  for  alcohol  in  the  mixini;  of  the  <;la/.es,  Mr.  Coleman 


i»l  Tin*  AiH'liiitM'tnral 

•OI  K  LADY  OK  HOKK,”  THE  SPAXISl]  CIIUUCII  IN  NEW  A'OHK. 

‘•Tln');r(iim(l  lr‘vi‘1  of  Onr  Lady  of  Hope  is  some  io  fo<‘t  aliovo  the  strool;  its  roof  lino  is  atioiil  oven  with 
tliat  of  the  othor  I'liildincs  of  thi'  croup.  It  is  nsichod  from  tho  si  root  hy  a  llichl  of  slops  i>rokoit  liy  two 
landiiics.  Tito  stojis  arc  madi-  of  hull  hrit'k  ornamontod  with  hull  torra-oollii  haliisirados.  which  lead 
to  a  smtill  Icrraci'  in  front  of  tho  hiiililinc-  This  torraci'  has  a  tornwotia  halustrado  siipporliiic  hronzo 
lamps”  niliislraliuc  “Tho  Spanish  Church  in  New  York  City,”  “Our  hady  of  IIoih',’’  hy  I,.  It. 
McCalK’,  in  the  January  Architectural  Kecord.) 


V*- 


ronrtt“<y  i(f  Tin-  Ap<*]iit*‘ftnral  Hcporti. 

DKCOli.VTIOX  UV  SOKOLLA,  “OI  U  LADY  OF  HOPE,”  NEW  YOKE 
CITY. 

“The  two  sMc  altars,  architi’Ctiiral  and  pictorial  complement  of  the  ilieh  Altar, 
are  I'lirictied  hy  paint  ings  from  two  of  .Spain’s  f;reat(-st  liviiiK  artists— Madrazo 
and  Sorolla.  Thc.se  side  altars  wen’  gifts  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Fn'ciericC.  Penfield.”  ( Illustrating  Mr.  I,.  1!.  Mct’alie’s article  in  the  January 
.tgrieiillnral  Record.) 


(’•mrt**'*y  of  Tin*  Arrhltortnral 

DKTAIL  THK  Al/I  \I{-‘*orU  KADV  OF  MoFK,"  XKW  YOKK  CITY. 

rin*  (lour  of  tho  lalMTiiacl**  of  tla*  Jli^h  Aliar  is  a  p  m  of  Chrisiiati  synil  olisni  and  ihr  pddsinith's  art.  If 
is  inado  of  i»ais  of  pun*  n*jK)Uss<‘  and  <  his<*lo<l  work,  riirk  In  d  wiih  iiansj  an-nt  mainrl  of  storlin^ 
silver  }:ra<ljn^  frcin  a  silvi-r  loin*  to  a  d<  rp  «  nu  ial<l.  'I’l.o  key  of  this  dtior  is  of  ^old  and  diamonds,  ono* 
part  of !  hr  prrsonal  jrwrlry  of  a  wrIl-1  nowii  Sj  anish-Ana  rkan  woman  in  whosr  nii  inory  it  was  madr. 
Oil  a  sidr  altar  arr  a  <*ni('ifix  an<l  "^ix  oamllrsi  k  Ks  nia<Ir  of  purr  ^;old  and  transparmt  rnainrls.  Fx(r]>i  inj: 
t  hr  body  of  t  lir  oross.  which  is  a  rrprodiict  ion  from  an  Italian  work  of  thr  fificrnth  cminry,  t  hr  d»*(  orator 
ass<*ris  J  hat  t  lir  wholr  is  ahsolntrly  orii^ina)  in  design,  as  arc  i  hr  four  hronzr  nirtnorial  lamps  in  i  hr  na\r. 
Not  only  candirsi  irks,  cnicitix.  inissidstands.  praying;  drsks,  consjK'nii  ion  <'ross»*s.  and  h(»l\  walrr  slouj  s, 
hut  tlie  jMK»r  I  oNC"  liarmoni/.c  with  ono  aiiothor  in  period,  style,  and  color,  while  the  whole  is  in  com¬ 
plete  unison  witli  the  archiiecti.ral  character  of  the  huildin^'.  inakin^  “Our  I.ady  of  Hope"  tiot  only  a 
••  tiling' of  I  eauty."  hut  an  auditorium  of  (Mirisiian  art  well  worth  the  study  of  architect.  <iecorator.  and 
liuihler.  if  not  tlie  “man  in  the  stmM."  (  From  “The  Spanish  (  liurch  in  .^ew  ^’ork  (”iiy.  Our  I.ady  of 
Hope,  ■  in  the.Tanuary  .Vrchit**ciural  Keconl). 
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lias  otitaiiu'il  voritahlp  j'old  (‘llVcts  that  iiromisc  tlic  wear  ol’  the  real 
mat  al. 

Mr.  ^h('al)<'  (Mitars  into  datails  of  tlia  majrnifici'nt  interior  ileeora- 
tions  somewhat  too  technical  ami  too  nnmerons  for  ({notation.  Amnit 
the  altars  he  writi's: 

The  nia.steriiiece  of  the  >:ol<l  church  is  the  hij;h  altar.  So  succcsslully  have  architect 
and  decorator  collahorated  that  it  is  apparent  to  the  untntore<l  (‘ye  that  the  church 
was  huilt  to  enshrine  it. 

■■  1  am  jiartieiilarly  |)roud  of  the  altars.”  contessed  Mr.  liuntin<.;ton  their  heauty 
of  color,  the  rich  yellow  Sietina  marhle  carved  as  only  Italy  can  carve,  the  pro])or- 
tionsof  their  parts,  their  coiuidete  harmony  with  each  other,  and  the  architecture  of 
th(‘  church  make  them  the  hatid.sonu'st  altars  in  New  York. 

Th(‘  hieh  altar  is  the  yift  of  .Mrs.  I'n^deric  ('.  Penfield,  and  the  .■sanctuary  floor  of 
marhle  and  mosaic  and  the  Sienna  marhle  communion  rail  and  hronze  door  are  all 
worked  out  on  lines  iti  well-studied  harmony  with  it. 

The  two  side  altars,  architectural  and  |)ictural  comidemetit  of  th(‘  hieh  altar,  are 
etiriched  hy  paititines  from  two  of  Sjiain’s  ereate.st  livitic'arti.st.s — .Madrazoand  .Sorolla. 
The.se  side  altars  were  the  jiifts  of  .Mr.  .1 .  I’ierjiotit  Moryutn  and  Mr.  I'rederie  ('.  Penfield. 

In  the  etirichmetit  of  the  altars  thc're  is  much  to  recall  the  days  of  Ifeni  Cellintti,  .so 
scholarly  the  care,  so  fitii.shed  the  art  with  which  mitiut(‘st  details  are  worked  out. 

Tlu'  clnircli,  which  has  Ix'cn  hlcsstul  hy  Ctirdititil  Farh>y,  will  la* 
c()ns(*cratcd  in  the  s])rin<r.  Iti  the  words  of  tin*  earditial,  "It  is  a 
^em  of  Ix'anty  attd  a  triumph  of  Christitfti  tirt.  ” 

Paraguay  and  the  Paraguayans,  hy  Klizalx'th  Fitzhugh,  iti  the 
Bay  View  Magazitn*  for  danuary,  is  an  tirtieh'  which  emho  lies  eon- 
sid(*rahh*  inforniiition  timuit  the  h'tist  known  eomitrv  of  South 
Attieriea.  'Ihi'  writer  likens  the  eoutilry  to  the  d  liinsvaiil  in  its 
geogra|)hieal  lociitioii,  size*,  industries,  etc.  '1  he  war  of  ISho-lSTO  is 
dealt  with  tit  sonu*  length,  and  the  climate,  {troduets,  tuid  chief 
industry  are  tretitml  in  the  following  style; 

The  climate  of  Paraguay  is  very  fine,  and  has  heeii  coin])ared  fo  fhal  of  fhe  Canary 
Islands.  If  is  warmer  fhan  any  parf  of  fh(‘ t'nif(“d  Stal(‘s,  except  jierhaps  K(*y\\’e.st, 
for  in  that  favorcil  island  the  coconut  palm  will  crow,  which  it  will  not  do  in  Paraijuay. 
It  may  he  com|»ared,  then,  to  the  climate  of  .southern  l-'lorida,  alihoti<;h  Florida  is  not 
fr(‘e  from  the  hlichlinc  north  winds  which  freeze  the  orances  on  iht*  in'es,  and  in 
Paraguay  no  such  calamity  is  known.  The  ortinct*  tree  flourishes  here  in  all  ifs  lux- 
iirianf  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  without  dancer  of  frost  or  need  of  irricalion;  indeed, 
Parat'Uiiyati  oraiifies  are  unexcelled,  fhoifch  .scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to  their 
cultivation,  and  crafted  or  budded  trees  are  almost  unknown  *  *  *, 

The  j)rincipal  acricnltural  product  of  Paracuay  is  yerha  mal('‘. of  which  about 
1 7. (inn. (too  pounds  are  secured  annuall.v.  Its  name  has  really  little  siciiiticanee.  since 
verba  means  ••herb”  and  mate*  is  dried  coiird,  out  of  whi  -h  a  li(piid  made  out  of  the 
verba  is  drunk.  The  Indians  knew  this  plant  and  u.sed  it  lone  Ixu'ore  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  were  found  to  be  usinc  a  drink  made  of  it  *  *  *. 

'I'he  verba  is  cathered  by  the  native's,  who  carry  only  a  small  ax  and  the  simplest 
of  I'rovisions  and  sutlicieni  water,  llis  desire  is  to  find  the  ]danl  as  near  the  camp  as 
po.vsible,  .so  as  to  accom|)lish  results  immediately.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
'limb  to  the  heichl  of  a  full-crown  orance  tree,  but  the  smaller  tin*  |)lanl  the  better  is 
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the  toa  made  from  its  k-aves.  They  f'row  irregularly,  sometimes  only  a  few  to  an  acre, 
scatt«‘r(Hl  throughout  the  general  forest,  or  again  they  may  l»e  found  in  numerous 
{•lumps,  from  which  a  hounteous  harvest  is  easily  obtained. 

When  cutting  begins  it  is  continued  until  a  mountain  of  branches  is  collecte<l  and 
piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  haystack.  The  |)eons  then  till  their  j>ouchos  and  hurry  away 
with  their  loads  *  *  *. 

Then  the  .smoking  begins  and  lasts  for  about  three  days,  the  native  skill,  based  to  a 
great  extent  upon  tradition,  being  trusted  to  decide  the  proper  moment  when  the 
leaves  have  reached  tin*  exact  degree  of  dryness  for  preparation  into  powder.  Twenty- 
four  hours  is  probably  the  minimum  time  for  exposing  the  leaves  to  the  heat.  The 
drink  made  from  the  yerba  is  also  called  Paraguayan  t(*a,  and  is  almost  as  i)oi>ular 
with  the  natives  as  coffee,  inde<‘d  .some*  preferring  it  to  coffee. 

Tlie  article  closes  with  a  coniplimentarv  description  of  the  native 
Paraguayans  and  their  clean  and  fru<;al  lives  and  the  general  con¬ 
tentment  and  happiness  of  the  farming  classes. 

Shifting  the  Calendar  in  South  America,  Ity  William  11.  P.  Walker, 
in  the  January  11  immher  of  Town  and  ('ountry,  is  an  entertaining 
article  which  deals  with  the  interesting  features  of  .South  American 
travel.  The  writer  touches  hrielly  on  the  attractive  cities  of  the 
West  Indies  usually  visited  hy  tourists  and,  lad'ori'  entering  upon 
mon*  detailed  descriptions  of  the  great  metropolitan  cities  of  South 
.Vmerica,  gives  the  reader  the  following  glimpse  of  what  he  may 
e.xpect  to  find  on  a  tour  of  that  continent; 

I5ut  the  main  interest  in  fhe.st;  notes  natuially  centers  in  the  great  continent  itself, 
the  new  South  Atnerica.  Trav«ders  have  begun  to  realizt!  that  ■•ioine  of  the  largest, 
most  stately  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  lie  below  the  E(|uator.  Artists  .supervise 
the  iminiciinil  imjtntvennmts.  There  are  sujterb  harbors,  ))arks.  statues,  squares, 
avenues,  residences,  and  public  buildings.  The  women  of  social  standing  are  noted 
for  their  beauty  and  ar<{  gowned  iti  the  latest  Paris  mode.  Representative  men.  in 
their  bearing  and  manners,  are  distingui.«hed  by  a  tine  Old  World  courtesy.  They 
have  their  universiti<is.  art  galleries,  libniries,  and  museums,  to  siry  nothing  of  the  many 
notable  churches  and  cathedrals.  They  are  a  plea.suro-loving  peo])le,  and  have  some 
of  the  very  hugest  and  hand.somest  theaters  and  opera  hou.ses  in  the  world,  in  which 
nuiowned  virtuosi  appear.  They  read  and  know  what  is  going  on.  What  is  probably 
the  finest  news])ai)er  establishment  anywhere  is  in  South  America.  One  of  the  greatest 
printing  jtresses  made  in  this  country  was  recently  .shii)))ed  to  the  publi.shers.  South 
.\merica  has  its  bankers,  financiers,  and  millionaires.  The  continent  teems  with 
resources. 

Rio  dc  JiUlciro,  .Sjk*  Patilo,  Montevideo,  liutuios  Aire.s,  Santingo, 
Valparaiso  all  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  atithor’s  attention,  while 
five  line  illustrations  of  Rio  de  .laneiro  and  its  environment  lend 
added  interest  to  the  article. 

Chilean  Nitrate  as  Fertilizer  is  the  title  of  a  comprehensive  article 
in  the  January  2,  101.3,  issue  of  the  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin  (New  York),  which  treats  at  considerahle  length 
and  with  much  thoroughness  of  this  most  valuahh*  of  plant  foods. 
According  to  the  writer  of  this  instructive'  article': 
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The  most  important  and  vitalizing  element  of  plant  food  is  available  nitrogen.  It 
is  the  one  element  of  plant  food  which  is  requisite  to  every  form  of  plant  life,  and  it  is 
also  the  one  which  is  in  almost  every  case  deficient.  There  are  few  soils  that  can  not 
be  improved  by  increasing  their  supply  of  nitrogen.  *  *  * 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  best  practical  form  to  furnish  nitrogen  to  plants  is  one 
in  which  the  process  of  nitration  has  already  been  completed  and  the  fertilizer  is 
immediately  available  as  plant  food.  Nitrate  of  soda,  which  contains  the  nitrate 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants,  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  most  economical  form 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  *  *  * 

The  great  superiority  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  form  of  supplying  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  exhaustive  and  convincing  experimental  tests 
conducted  in  the  fields  of  experiment  stations  of  Europe  and  America.  There  has, 
therefore,  arisen  a  widespread  interest  in  the  question  of  available  supply  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  some  rumors  have  circulated  that  the  supply  might  soon  be  exhausted, 
but  investigations  as  to  the  conditions  in  Chile,  wheie  the  nitrate  beds  are  located, 
show  that  there  is  an  available  supply  sufficient  for  the  world’s  use  for  the  next  three 
or  four  centuries. 

The  only  available  source  of  supply  for  the  nitrate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  located  in 
Chile,  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-seventh  degrees  south  latitude,  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta,  between  the  coast  range  and  the  Andes.  The 
principal  deposits  are  found  in  a  long  narrow  strip,  about  2^  miles  in  width,  the  deposits 
being  from  14  to  40  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  center  of  the  nitrate  trade  is 
Iquique. 

The  nitrate  is  not  found  in  the  nitrate  beds  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes  to  market, 
but  in  the  form  of  a  mineral,  which  is  called  “caliche.”  The  region  where  this  mineral 
is  found  is  a  rainless  desert  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  the  beds  exist  at  a 
height  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  raw  nitrate,  “caliche,”  is  not 
known  to  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  commercial  quantities  outside  of  the 
district  of  Chile  above  briefly  indicated,  and  from  there  the  world’s  demand,  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  is  supplied  through  the  ports  of  Iquique  and  Pisagua. 

Many  details  of  the  astounding  results  of  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  fertilizer  are  given,  as  well  as  the  varied  uses  of  the  chemical  in 
many  manufacturing  industries. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal — 

Says  the  writer — 

will  put  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboards,  in  much 
better  touch  with  the  sources  of  supply  of  this  wonderful  fertilizing  material,  the 
demand  for  and  use  of  which  will  without  doubt  greatly  increase  when  the  distance 
of  the  supply  is  cut  in  two  by  the  canal. 

Iron  Ore  Disappears  from  Eastern  Markets,  by  C.  J.  Stark,  in  the 
January  9,  1913,  issue  of  the  Iron  Trade  Review,  is  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  island  Republic.  Few 
people  have  any  conception  of  the  wealth  of  Cuba’s  mineral 
resources,  and  save  those  directly  interested  in  the  importation  of 
iron  ore  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  of  the  total  imports 
by  the  United  States  of  foreign  ore  in  1912  considerably  over  one- 
half  came  from  Cuba.  The  estimated  imports,  by  countries,  for  the 
year  was — Cuba,  1,425,000  tons;  Sweden,  330,000;  Newfoundland, 
170,000;  Spain,  90,000;  Canada,  90,000;  and  from  all  other  countries, 
40,000. 
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The  following  paragraph  presents  the  situation  very  conservatively: 

More  and  more,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated,  the  commanding  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  Cuba  with  relation  to  the  eastern  market  is  becoming 
emphasized.  As  the  development  of  these  properties  expands  year  after  year,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  deposits  is  becoming  more  clearly  pn)ven.  Their  geographical 
position  with  respect  to  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  zone  is  among  the  most 
favorable  of  all  the  sources  of  supply  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  that 
feed  that  active  center  of  pig-iron  production.  The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  that 
surround  the  carriage  of  iron  ore  great  distances  across  the  seas  have  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  impressed  themselves  with  practical  weight  upon  eastern  funrace  men.  Cuba’s 
comparatively  short  distance  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  fact  that  its 
situation  is  such  that  it  enjoys  a  steady  commerce  with  the  leading  eastern  ports, 
greatly  reduce  the  unfavorable  features  of  ocean  ore  haul,  in  that  ample  shipping 
accommodations  can  normally  be  obtained. 

Fair  Play,  A  Weekly  Review,  published  by  the  Braun-White  Co., 
a  Xew  York  corporation,  announces  that  its  management  has  passed 
into  new  hands  and  that  it  will  not  only  be  considerably  enlarged, 
but  its  scope  and  influence  will  also  be  extended.  Its  columns  will 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a  special  feature  will  consist  of 
an  important  section  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  matters  pertaining 
to  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Latin- 
American  Republics.  It  is  stated  that — 

this  section  will  furnish  information  of  the  highest  value  and  Importance  to  the  finan¬ 
cial,  mercantile,  shipping,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  two  Americas,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  Pan  Americanism,  from  the  standpoint 
that  the  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
growth  of  friendly  feeling,  based  on  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  nations  irrespective  of 
their  power  or  weakness. 

Mr.  Leopold  Grahame,  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  years  in  Latin 
America,  and  whose  ability  as  a  writer  and  publicist  is  widely  known, 
will  be  editor  in  chief  of  the  publication.  Ilis  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  political  and  economic  questions  of  the  several  American 
Republics  will  add  much  to  the  prestige  of  the  Review  in  its  chosen 
field.  The  Bulletin  welcomes  it  as  a  valued  addition  to  its  exchange 
list. 

Among  other  interesting  articles  and  sketches  in  the  December 
14  issue  of  Fair  Play  we  note  an  entertaining  and  informative  article 
by  Mr.  Grahame  on  Paraguay,  in  which  are  embodied  some  personal 
recollections  of  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  visit  to  Asuncion  some  10 
3*ears  ago.  In  contrasting  conditions  of  that  period  with  those  of 
the  present,  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  note  the  vast  improvement 
and  progress  made  by  the  Republic,  as  follows: 

As  illustrating  the  progress  made  by  the  Republic,  largely  through  foreign  enter¬ 
prise  and  capital,  during  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  said  that  the  city  of  Asuncion 
is  to-day,  in  many  respects,  a  modem  capital.  Electric  lighting  has  substituted  the 
old  oil  and  gas  lamps.  Impassable  roads  have  been  placed  in  prefect  order.  The  old 
horse  and  steam  tramways  have  been  supplanted  by  a  splendid  up-to-date  electric 
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tramway^service.  New  hotels  of  the  modem  type  have  sprung  up  and  are  equipped 
with  the  latest  appointments,  while  bathrooms,  unknown  in  that  city  a  few  years  ago, 
are  now  regarded  as  a  necessity.  The  railway  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  its 
terminus  to  the  San  Bemadino  Lake,  has  now  been  extended  in  one  direction  154 
miles  to  Pirapo,  whence  large  quantities  of  the  famous  quebracho  wood  is  exported, 
and  in  another  to  Encarnacion  and  Posadas,  where  a  train  ferry  crosses  the  Parana 
into  the  Argentine  Republic;  and,  by  an  alteration  of  grade  to  that  of  the  Argentine 
railways,  Pari^uay  is  not  only  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  neighboring 
countries,  but  the  journey  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires  can  now  be  performed 
in  36  hours,  as  against  the  old  time  of  from  5i  to  6  days.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
cattle  of  the  country,  of  which  there  are  about  5,000,000  head,  have  been  undergoing 
a  refining  process  by  the  introduction  of  Argentine-bred  Durham  and  Hereford  bulls. 
Some  of  the  largest  producers  of  meat  extracts  have  established  factories  in  the  country. 
Many  thousands  of  tons  of  tobacco  are  exported  annually  to  Germany,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  quebracho  wood  and  the  extract  therefrom  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  Last  year  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  oranges  and  large  quantities  of 
bananas  were  exported  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  as  were  also  large  consignments  of 
yerba  mat6  (Paraguayan  tea),  which  is  used  largely  throughout  South  America  in 
place  of  ordinary  tea  and  coffee,  being  regarded  as  highly  stimulating,  while  much 
cheaper  in  cost. 

La  Vie  Internationale,  a  monthly  review  published  in  Brussels, 
is  the  latest  valuable  addition  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
collection  of  foreign  magazines.  This  review,  which  treats  of  all 
subjects  of  international  importance  and  interest,  is  the  organ  of 
the  Union  of  International  Associations  (Union  des  Associations  In¬ 
ternationales),  organized  in  Brussels  in  1910  during  a  world’s  congress 
in  which  132  international  organizations  were  represented.  The  scope 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  International  Union  is  very  broad  and 
far-reaching  in  its  effect,  as  it  purposes  to  federate  all  international 
associations  created  within  the  last  50  years;  to  establish  permanent 
relations  and  cooperation  between  them,  to  unify  their  methods  and 
to  coordinate  their  organization  and  program.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  program  of  the  International  Union  is  the  holding  of 
a  world’s  congress  every  three  years,  at  least,  in  which  all  the  different 
international  societies  will  be  represented.  The  international 
center  has  been  established  in  Brussels,  the  headquarters  of  87  in¬ 
ternational  associations,  in  a  building  furnished  by  the  Belgian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  are  located  a  great  number  of  associations.  In 
connection  with  the  union  an  interesting  international  museum  has 
been  organized  which  occupies  16  rooms  and  includes  more  than 
3,000  objects  and  pictures.  The  International  Collective  Library 
contains  75,000  volumes  and  the  Universal  Bibliographical  Index 
comprises  11,000,000  cards  classified  by  subjects  and  authors. 

In  addition  to  the  Vie  International,  the  Union  International  pub¬ 
lished  the  “Acts  of  the  World’s  Congresses”  (reports,  discussions,  and 
decisions),  a  “Handbook  of  International  Life”  (Annuaire  de  la  Vie 
Internationale),  a  monograph  giving  a  summary  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
permanent  investigations  on  international  life  and  organization  and  a 
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code  of  the  decisions  and  resolutions  of  international  congresses. 
This  latter  publication  is  under  preparation. 

The  Union  International  is  maintained  by  the  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  affdiated  associations,  by  Government  appropriations, 
and  by  private  donations.  It  has  been  endowed  by  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  and  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

A  recent  number  of  La  Vie  International  contains  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
founded  in  Rome  by  an  American  citizen,  Mr.  David  Lubin.  It  also 
publishes  information  in  regard  to  the  international  expositions  to 
be  held  in  the  near  future  and  a  calendar  of  the  international  con¬ 
gresses  and  gatherings  which  are  scheduled  for  the  next  few  yeai’s. 
and  their  places  of  meeting. 

Uniformity  in  Consular  Invoices,  a  most  instructive  and  timely 
paper,  was  presented  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr, 
Director  of  the  United  States  Consular  Service.  In  his  opening 
statements  Director  Carr  says; 

The  tendency  everywhere  is  toward  simplification  of  the  methods  by  which  rela¬ 
tions  are  carried  on  between  nations  and  individuals,  toward  economy  of  effort  and  of 
financial  outlay,  toward  mutual  understanding  as  a  basis  of  political  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  steadily  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  through  international  unions  and  bureaus 
and  in  other  ways  are  seeking  to  clear  away  one  by  one  the  causes  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  of  needless  expense. 

******* 

Other  important  subjects  in  regard  to  which  there  would  seem  to  be  great  need  of 
uniform  requirements  are  census  and  commercial  statistics,  technical  requirements  of 
customs  regulations,  and  consular  invoices.  Of  the  latter  subjects  the  least  difficult 
of  adjustment  upon  a  basis  of  substantial  uniformity  would  seem  to  be  that  of  consular 
invoices. 

******* 

It  is  therefore  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  that  the 
consular  invoice  is  most  generally  required.  With  the  exception  of  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Costa  Rica,  all  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  including  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  require  consular  invoices  for  imports  into  their 
territory.  'Argentina  requires  a  certificate  of  origin,  however,  which  in  many  respects 
is  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  consular  invoice.  It  is  well  known  that  the  United 
States  requires  consular  invoices. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Carr  relates  numerous  facts  that  are  especially 
interesting  to  exporters  and  importers,  or,  rather,  to  those  of  our 
manufacturers  who  are  reaching  out  to  foreign  markets  and  who  are  now 
becoming  directly  concerned  with  international  intercourse.  A  care¬ 
fully  compiled  table  giving  the  regulations  of  many  countries  in  regard 
to  consular  invoices  and  a  proposed  style  of  uniform  international 
consular  invoice  add  to  the  importance  of  Mr.  Carr’s  paper,  which 
has  been  w'ell  received  by  many  leading  commercial  bodies  of  the 
world. 
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The  Bulletin  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  give  due 
credit  to  the  Scientific  American  for  the  illustration  of  the  Gatun 
locks,  which  appeared  on  page  1018  of  our  November  issue,  in  the 
review  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  article,  “Our  Canal,”  from  the  October  Bay 
View  Magazine. 

It  also  wishes  to  state  that  since  the  legend  was  prepared  for  the 
picture,  “The  National  Institute,  Panama,”  on  page  1015  of  that 
same  issue,  Hon.  Edwin  Grant  Dexter,  former  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Porto  Rico,  succeeded  Dr.  George  Goetz,  as  head  of  the 
institute. 

The  National  Memorial  to  Lincoln,  in  January  Art  and  Progress, 
the  organ  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  of  Washington,  con¬ 
tains  much  data  relative  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  on  this 
long-delayed  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  1911  Congress  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  this  memorial  and 
at  the  same  time  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject. 
Potomac  Park  will  probably  be  selected  as  the  site,  and  the  memorial, 
with  its  dozen  magnificent  and  stately  columns,  will  add  still  another 
costly  edifice  to  the  many  that  already  adorn  that  section  of  the 
National  Capital. 

South  and  Central  America,  in  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  January  4,  is  the  title  of  a  brief  review  of  mining 
progress  in  the  southern  countries.  The  article  begins: 

Interest  -among  mining  engineers  and  investors  is  turning  rapidly  toward  Latin 
America.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  in  the  great  countries  to  the  south  are 
to  be  found  the  most  important  mineral  deposits  remaining  to  be  mined.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  give  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  more  space  to  Latin- 
.\merican  development. 

£1  Tocado  de  Plumas  de  los  Indigenas  de  America,  by  Isabel 
Krickberg  in  January  Hojas  Selectas,  of  Barcelona,  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  article  treating  of  the  headdress  of  the  Indians  of  the  Americas, 
Splendidly  colored  halftones  give  the  reader  a  better  understanding 
of  these  peculiar  adornments  of  the  red  man,  whose  dress  and  mode 
of  life  have  ever  been  objects  of  interest.  The  article  as  w'ell  as  the 
pictures  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 

El  Progreso  de  Puerto  Eico,  of  San  Juan,  for  December  14,  con¬ 
tains  as  frontispiece  a  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  same  journal  also  carried  pictures  of  Gov.  Mann,  of 
Virginia,  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President-elect,  and 
as  a  new  phase  of  w'oman  suffrage  another  picture  representing  a 
Chinese  girl  in  California  casting  a  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Las  Piedras  Preciosas  del  Uruguay,  in  Fray  Mocho,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
December  6,  is  the  subject  of  a  profusely  illustrated  article  dealing 
with  the  precious  stones  of  the  Uruguayan  Republic. 
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Los  Ferrocarriles  de  Cuba  (Railroads  of  Cuba),  in  Cuba  en  Europa, 
Barcelona,  for  December  15,  is  an  interesting  article,  with  several 
illustrations  depicting  the  railroad  progress  of  Cuba  during  recent 
years. 

Los  Fenicios  en  America,  by  David  dc  Mon  joy,  in  Mercurio  de 
Barcelona,  Xovember  28,  forms  a  page  of  interesting  matter,  the 
illustrations  of  which  are  rather  uncommon.  Dr.  Narciso  Alberti,  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  who  is  an  authority  on  antiquities,  has  dis¬ 
covered  some  important  facts  which  are  brought  out  in  the  article. 

Cuba:  su  Literatura  Actual,  el  Ambiente,  by  Bernardo  G.  Barros, 
in  the  December  number  of  La  Revista  de  America,  Paris,  covers  a 
dozen  pages.  Aside  from  the  well  written  article,  the  editor’s  foot¬ 
note  describes  Seiior  Barros  as  a  brilliant  young  writer  and  novelist  of 
whom  Cuba  should  be  justly  proud. 

Maniobras  Militares  en  Bolivia,  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  Caras  }* 
Caretas,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  November  16.  Nine  illustrations  add 
interest  to  the  context  and  indicate  the  degree  of  progress  that  the 
militarv  arm  of  Bolivia  has  attained — a  progress  that  insures  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  this  interior  Republic  has  enjoyed  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  maneuvers  were  reviewed  by  President  Villazon,  whose 
address  to  the  soldiers  and  citizens  breathed  of  progress  and  advance¬ 
ment  along  all  lines  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

£1  Cultivo  del  Cacao,  La  Alfalfa,  La  Raza  de  Alpaca  Suri,  are  inter¬ 
esting  continued  articles  appearing  in  November  issue  of  La  Riqueza 
Agricola,  of  Lima.  Numerous  other  timely  topics  are  discussed  in 
this  magazine,  which  is  doing  important  work  in  advancing  Peruvian 
agriculture  in  its  varied  branches. 

Revista  da  Semaua,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  7,  devotes  a 
dozen  pages  to  the  sad  duty  of  portraying  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  untimely  death  of  the 
first  lady  of  Brazil  on  November  30  last  cast  a  gloom  over  the  countiy. 
Madame  Orsina  da  Fonseca  had  endeared  herself  to  the  Brazilian 
people  by  her  manj'  noble  qualities,  and  the  Revista  illustrates  the 
last  sad  rites  paid  to  her  memory. 

Revue  Hispanique,  the  organ  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
New  York,  volume  25,  number  67,  contains  a  full  page  reproduction 
of  a  painting  of  Cervantes,  which,  together  with  a  well-written 
article,  forms  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  biography  of  this 
famous  man  of  letters. 

Coffee  is  Being  Exported  to  America  at  Lower  Rates  than  to  Europe, 
by  Lorenzo  Daniels,  in  the  December  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
New  York,  is  an  interesting  address  which  was  delivered  before  the 
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National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Daniels  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  North  American  business  men 
to  visit  South  America,  and  points  out  the  new  facilities  that  are  now 
at  the  disposition  of  the  American  public. 

Investment  Opportunities  in  the  Continent  of  America  is  the  subject 
of  several  pages  of  well-written  matter  appearing  in  the  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews,  of  London,  for  January.  The  writer,  who 
signs  himself  "The  Financial  Critic,”  begins  his  article  as  follows : 

In  no  part  of  the  inhabited  globe  has  commerce  and  industry  been  developed  so 
rapidly,  during  the  last  few  years,  as  on  the  two  American  continents.  A  study  of 
North  and  South  American  commercial  and  industrial  records  reveals  quite  an 
extraordinary  expansion  in  ail  directions. 

San  Jose  de  Cucuta  is  the  title  of  a  descriptive  article  appearing  in 
Revista  Nacional  de  Colombia,  of  Bogota,  for  November  23.  This 
city,  better  known  as  Cticuta,  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
the  same  name  and  was  founded  in  1733.  Ten  fine  illustrations 
give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  city,  which  has 
been  markeil  by  many  improvements  during  recent  years.  The 
same  journal  also  contains  an  obituary  of  one  of  Colombia’s  most 
distinguished  and  honored  citizens,  Don  Roberto  Herrera  Restrepo, 
whose  recent  death  was  widely  mourned. 

Mercuric,  of  Barcelona,  for  November  14,  contains  cuts  and 
short  sketches  of  the  new  presidents  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
respectively.  Another  article  of  timely  interest  bore  the  title;  La 
Caja  de  Cr6dito  Hipotecario  en  Chile  (mortgage  bank),  which  con¬ 
tained  much  information  relative  to  banks  and  banking  in  the 
Chilean  Republic. 

Archives  de  Oftalmologia  Hispano-Americanos,  of  Barcelona, 
November,  contains  numerous  scientific  articles  and  notes  by  well- 
known  physicians  and  eye  specialists. 

La  Vuelta  del  Mundo  por  Dos  Centavos,  in  January  Cosmos,  of 
Mexico  City,  is  the  title  of  a  descriptive  article  on  the  postal  system 
of  Mexico.  It  begins  by  tracing  a  letter  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
Capital  to  a  suburban  town,  noting  the  various  stages  of  its  journe}’ 
from  writer  to  receiver. '  Then  the  letter  is  traced  on  longer  travels; 
and  many  illustrations  show  the  modern  and  rapid  facilities  for  han¬ 
dling  the  mails  of  the  Republic. 

The  Quipas;  An  Invention  of  the  Incas,  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
article  in  the  November  Inca  Chronicle  of  La  Fundicion,  Peru.  The 
Quipas,  according  to  the  story,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  ropes  or 
strings  about  a  yard  long;  all  of  these  are  attached  to  a  staff  or  beam, 
and  by  a  series  of  knots  made  on  the  cords  the  Inca  could  reckon  days, 
months,  and  3'ears.  the  number  of  people  in  a  given  towm,  good  and 
bad  persons,  brave  and  cowardly",  and  in  fact  record  information  and 
histor\*  as  we  do  bj*  means  of  books  and  written  language. 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TIP  TO  FEBBTJABY  10,  1013.' 


Title. 


ARGENTINA. 

Copy  of  “  Bulletin  of  Public  Works”... 
No  market  for  paper  towels . 


Fair  market  for  field  seeds . 

Rubber  material;  sewi^  machines;  pool  and  billiard  tables; 
vacuum  cleaners;  split  steel  pulleys;  scissors  and  shears;  ex¬ 
plosives. 

Foreign  commerce,  nine  months  of  1912 . . 


Inclosing  “Review  of  the  River  Plate”  of  Dec.  13,  1912. 
News  and  trade  paper.  “El  Magazine” . 


BRAZIL. 

Proposed  school  buildings  and  play  grounds  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. . . 

New  Italian-Brazilian  steamship  service . . 

CHILE. 

Cigar  and  leaf  tobacco  imports  1911 — duty . . 


Trade  and  agricultural  notes . 

Wages  of  wool  shearers  and  sheep  ranch  laborers. 

Woodworking  machinery  (growing  demand) . 


Conditions  in  Chile  at  beginning  of  1913. 
Industrial  and  commercial  notes . 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Exports  of  honey. 


Canned  food  products . 

Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash. 


1912. 
Dec.  7 


..do . 

Dec.  14 


..do . 

Dec.  20 


1913. 
Jan.  7 


1912. 
Dec.  t 


Dec.  10 
Dec.  13 


1913. 
Jan.  ‘ 
..do.... 


Jan.  18 
Jan.  21 


1912. 
Dec.  31 


1913. 
Jan.  9 


Jan.  20 


1912. 
Dec.  28 


GUATEMALA. 

Sandpaper  and  emery  cloth— duty . 

H.UTI. 

.\utomobilcs  in  Haiti . 

List  of  dealers  In  hardware  in  Port  au  Prince . 

HONDURAS. 

Products  and  commerce . 

Oils,  fats,  and  greases— no  refiners  nor  manufacturers . 

MEXICO.  I 

Open  market  for  pearl  buyers . |  Dec.  24 

Candies  and  confectionery— all  homemade . I  Dec.  30 

Roads .  Dec.  31 

1913. 

No  market  for  multi^aph  machines  in  Salina  Cruz . .  Jan.  2 

Electric  and  ice  makmg  plant  combined  with  a  refrigerating  and  Jan.  4 
meat-packing  establ^ment  at  Sufragio. 

Cost  of  living .  Jan.  8 


.do., 


Albert  O.  Ebert,  vice  consu 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Robert  T.  Crane,  consul 
Rosario. 

Do. 

Do. 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 


Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


D.  R.  Birch,  consul.  Bahia. 


Alfred  A.  Winslow,  consu 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Charles  L.  Latham,  consu 
I'unta  Arenas. 

Alfred  A.  Win.olow,  consul 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  M.  Hathaway 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Do. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  coilsuI  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala,  City. 


J.  B.  Ferres,  consul.  Port  au 
Prince. 

Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consu 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Do. 


Lucian  N.  Sullivan,  consu 
La  Paz. 

M.  B.  Kirk,  consul,  Man- 
zanilla. 

W arren  W .  Rich ,  vice  consul , 
Salina  Cruz. 

Do. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

Do. 


>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  re^rts  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  .America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  received  up  to  February  10,  1913 — Continued. 


Title. 


MEXICO— continued . 

Haints— prices . 

Dealers  in  general  merchandise . 


Mining  and  cattle  raising. 
Shoes. 


Gasoline  lighting  system,  etc . 

Commerce  and  industries,  Mazatlan . 

Silks  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics— little  market . 

Industrial  notes  from  North  Sonora . 

Commerce  and  industries . 

Railway  building  in  Mexico . 

Rain  ts— prices . 

PARAGUAY. 


Condensed  milk— duty. 


.Manifolding  machines. 
Hops— imyorls . 


Trade  notes  irora  the  Peruvian  Sierra— from  notes  taken  during 
recent  trip  over  that  .section. 


Central  Uruguay  Railway  earnings . 

Regulations  for  dispatch  of  baggage . 

Era  of  new  roads  in  Uruguay:  factory  for  manufacture  of  sheep- 
tick  remedy,  “  Golden  I'le^.” 

Exposition  of  Uruguay  industries . 

Market  for  American  molasses . 

State  of  Uruguaj;  banking  in  Octolter,  1912 . 

Industrial  exposition . 

Regulations  for  transf)orlation  of  vegetables . 

Uruguay  notes:  New  sleanuship  service:  maritime  police  regula¬ 
tions  of  port  of  Montevideo:  new  national  register  for  coasting 
and  fishing  vessels:  meat  industry  on  the  River  Pla  o. 

New  purc-food  ordinance  for  Montevideo . 

Project  for  revision  of  Uruguay  tarill  V . 

New  foundry  in  Uruguay . 

Railway  development . . 

Law  creating  division  of  live  stock  and  agriculture  ins[)ection.. , 


VENEZUELA. 


Women’s  clothing — duly. 


Duty  on  liquid  veneer,  lulnicating  oil,  and  emery  grinders.. 

Gola  and  silver  plated  ware . 

No  banana  plantations . 

Cart  and  carriage  wheels . 

New  customs  classifications — covers  for  merehandise . 


Date. 

-Author. 

1913.  1 

Jan.  10 

Lucian  N.  Sullivan,  consul, 
La  Paz. 

Jan.  11 

Thos.  W.  Bowman,  consul, 
Nogales. 

Jan.  14 

Do. 

Jan.  17 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Warren  W.  Rich,  viceconsul, 
Salina  Cruz. 

Jan.  18 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Ma¬ 
zatlan. 

Jan.  22 

Warren  W.  Rich,  vice  consul 
Salina  Cruz. 

Jan.  24 

Frederich  Simpich,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Nogales. 

...do . 

Philip  E.  Holland,  consul, 
Saltaio. 

Jan.  25 

Arnold  Shanklin.  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Jan.  27 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

1912. 

Dec.  1 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
Asuncion. 

Dec.  IS 

Do. 

Dee.  20 

Do. 

1913. 

j  Jan.  2 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  deputy 
consul,  Callao. 

1912. 

Oct.  29 

F.  W.  Goding,  consul,  .Mon 
tevldeo. 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

Nov.  12 

Do. 

Nov.  13 

Do. 

.Nov.  15 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Nov.  1(1 

Do. 

Nov.  21 

Do. 

Nov.  22 

Do. 

(■) 

Do. 

Nov.  29 

Do. 

Dec.  2 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Dec.  () 

Do. 

Dec.  28 

T.  W.  Voetter,  cotLsul,  La 
Gualra. 

1913. 

Jan.  7 

Do. 

...do... . 

Do. 

Jan.  10 

Do. 

Jan.  13 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Undated. 


The  Caravelas  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETY  has  been  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fruit  growers  on  the  Delta  of  the  River  Plate.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  society  is  to  supply  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the 
local  free  fairs.  Other  organizations  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  formed 

along  the  Parana  River  and  its  tributaries. - A  recent  report  of  the 

minister  of  public  works  of  the  Argentine  Government  to  the  federal 
congress  shows  that  3,163  kilometers  of  new  RAILWAYS  were 
opened  to  public  service  in  1911,  making  the  total  extent  of  railways 
in  operation  in  the  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  1912,  31,749  kilo¬ 
meters.  A  large  uicrease  of  1,296  kilometers  in  the  length  of  the 
State  railways  was  noted.  In  1911  the  railways  of  the  country 
transported  67,357,432  passengers  and  32,338,263  tons  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  estimated  capital  invested  in  Argentine  railways  in  1911 
was  1,084,600,000  gold  pesos,  and  the  profits  on  same  in  1911  were 
44,832,980  gold  pesos  (Argentine  gold  peso  =  $0,965  United  States 

currency). - In  1880  the  production  of  SUGAR,  in  round  numbers, 

m  the  Argentine  Republic  was  10,000  tons;  in  1891,  46,300  tons;  in 
1892,  58,000  tons;  in  1894,  85,000  tons;  in  1896,  163,000  tons;  in 
1910,  180,000  tons;  and  in  1912,  240,000  tons.  In  1888  the  area  of 
land  planted  in  sugar  cane  was  21,062  hectares;  in  1895,  61,273;  and 
in  1912,  72,060  hectares  (hectare  =  about  2§  acres).  The  average 
production  of  cane  is  30  tons  per  hectare.  The  Province  of  Tucuman 
has  30  sugar  factories,  and  there  are  13  of  these  factories  in  the 
Pnn’inces  of  Jujuy,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes,  and 
Salta,  and  the  Territories  of  Formosa  and  Chaco.  The  total  cost  of 
cultivating,  har\’osting,  marketing,  etc.,  is  200  pesos,  national  cur¬ 
rency  (paper  peso  =  about  44  cents  United  States  currency),  per 
hectare,  and  the  gross  returns  300  pesos  per  hectare.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  47,000,000  pesos,  national  currency,  invested  in  the 
sugar  industry  m  the  Province  of  Tucuman.  From  1907  to  1911  the 
imports  of  sugar  into  the  Argentine  Republic  arc  estimated  at  157,000 

tons. - Accordmg  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  public  works  of  the 

Argentine  Republic  there  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of  1913  the 
following  improvements  in  connection  ^\^th  the  water  supjdy  of  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires:  An  intake  tower,  a  subfluvial  tunnel,  two 
filters,  two  settling  deposits,  elevating  and  impelling  pumps,  impul¬ 
sion  piping,  and  the  reserve  gravitation  reservoir  at  Caballito. - 

The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Argentine  Government 
hj\s  contracted  with  a  German  firm  for  the  installation  of  an  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  POWER  HOUSE  for  the  industrial  school  of  the  nation.  The 
plant  ^^•ill  cost,  approximately,  80,000  pesos,  paper,  and  will  be  used 
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for  the  jiurpose  of  imparting  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to 

pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  industrial  and  mechanical  arts. - 

The  adaptability  of  large  tracts  of  land  m  the  Chaco  and  Corrientes 
Territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  CULTIVATION  OF 
COTTON  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  experiments  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  national  experimental  farm  annexed  to  the  school  of 
mdustrial  cultivation  of  the  Benitez  colony  in  Northern  Argentina. 
The  opinion  of  North  American  experts  on  the  production  of  cotton 
in  Northern  Argentina  is  that  the  uplands  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
Rivers,  among  which  are  the  lands  of  the  Chaco  and  Corrientes 
regions,  are  the  only  places  loiown  in  the  world  at  the  present  time 
cajjable  of  competing  with  the  United  States  of  North  America  in 
the  raising  of  raw  cotton.  German  and  Spanish  experts  who  recently 
exammed  cotton  consigned  to  them  from  these  districts  pronounced 
the  quality  of  fiber,  color,  and  desirability  in  every  respect  as  first 
class.  In  1912  Argentine  cotton  brought  in  Bremen  $170  gold  per 
ton.  The  chief  agricultural  engineer  of  the  Benitez  farm  colony, 
where  extensive  experiments  hi  the  cultivation  of  cotton  have  been 
made,  describes  the  cotton  lands  of  the  Chaco  and  Corrientes  districts 
as  very  fertile,  the  soil  being  similar  hi  composition  and  character  to 
the  celebrated  soil  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
responding  liberally  to  cultivation.  The  yield  on  some  of  the  Chaco 
lands  is  as  high  as  from  two  to  three  tons  per  hectare.  Land  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  Chaco  Territory  has  increased  from 
about  500  hectares  in  1907  to  more  than  2,000  hectares  in  1912,  and 
plans  have  been  develojied  looking  to  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage 
in  this  fiber  in  1913.  The  Argentine  Government  has  distributed 
sea-island  cotton  seed  to  numerous  planters  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  is  confidently  estimated  that  the  cotton  yield  in 

1913  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year. - The 

public  works  committee  of  the  Deputies  has  approved  the  project 
presented  by  Deputy  Frers  for  BUILDING  RAILWAYS  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories.  This  provides  that  tenders  are  to  be  called  for  the  work. 
The  two  lines  in  the  south,  one  from  San  Antonio  to  Nahuel  Iluapi 
and  the  other  from  Puerto  Deseado  joining  up  with  the  same  luie,  are 
to  enter  into  one  specification,  and  the  two  lines  in  the  north  from 
Barranqueros  to  the  Central  Northern  Ihie  and  from  Formosa  to 
Embarcaeion  wUl  form  two  separate  specifications.  The  portions  of 
the  above  railways  already  constructed  are  to  be  purchased  by  the 
company  obtaining  the  tender,  and  land  grants  are  to  be  made  to 
the  respective  companies  carrying  out  the  work.  If  this  project  goes 
through  and  the  Government  is  able  to  find  companies  willing  to 
undertake  the  work  it  wUl  mean  that  the  National  Territories  will 
,have  a  much  better  chance  of  being  opened  up  than  if  the  work  is 
contuiued  by  the  Government.  The  important  land  grants  which 
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will  accompany  each  contract  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
colonization  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  and  this  is  most  important  to  the 
country,  for  without  colonization  the  railways  would  be  of  very  little 

service,  while  with  colonization  the  land  will  be  developed. - The 

public  works  committee  of  Buenos  Aires  city  council  has  reported  fav¬ 
orably  on  the  project  for  construction  of  SUBWAYS  to  carry  tubes 
for  the  pneumatic  postal  service,  water  mains  for  street  service,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  telephone,  and  telegraph  cables,  in  the  radius  comprised  by 
Calles  Belgrano,  Entre  Rios,  Callao,  Paseo  Colon,  and  Paseo  de  Julio. 
Tenders  are  to  be  called  for  the  works,  and  the  municipality  is  to 
issue  bonds  up  to  $20,000,000  national  money,  bearing  5  per  cent 
interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization.  The  interest  on  these  bonds  is 
to  be  met  by  the  revenue  to  be  obtamed  from  those  companies  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  tunnels. 


The  President  of  Bolivia  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Con¬ 
gress  to  contract  with  the  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Cochabamba 
for  the  extension  of  the  Vinto  to  Arani  RAILWAY  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Totora,  the  construction  of  a  TRA^fWAY  from  Cochabamba  to 
Sacaba,  ami  the  prolongation  of  the  Quillacollo-Vinto  road  to  the 
town  of  Sipesipe.  The  capital  to  be  invested  in  these  enterj^rises 
must  not  exceed  £450,000,  the  Government  guaranteeing  5  per  cent 
interest  annually  and  2  per  cent  annual  amortization  on  the  actual 
capital  invested.  The  gauge  of  all  the  lines  is  to  be  maile  the  same 
as  that  of  the  railway  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz.  The  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  construction  anti  operation  of  these  roads  are  to  be 

admitted  free  of  duty  for  a  period  of  25  years. - An  appropriation 

of  20,000  bolivianos  has  been  made  bv  the  Congress  of  Bolivia  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  DEPARTMENTAL  SANITARY  OFFICES 

in  the  cities  of  Cochabamba,  Potosi,  Oruro,  and  La  Paz. - A 

BRIDGE  is  to  be  constructed  over  the  Colcha  River  in  the  Province 
of  Arque.  The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  appropriated  5,000  bolivianos 

for  this  purpose. - A  law  promulgated  December  4,  1912,  provides 

that  the  ])roceeds  of  the  customhouse  at  Chucllas  be  expendeil  in  the 
conservation  and  repair  of  the  public  highways  from  Yungas  to 

Totora  and  of  the  road  from  Arej)ucho  to  Chimore. - A  recent  issue 

of  the  newspaper  entitled  “La  Idea,”  of  Tarija,  contains  31  petitions 
concerning  the  purchase  of  LANDS  in  that  vicinity,  aggregating  I 

an  area  of  992,500  hectares.  Most  of  the  applicants  for  the  purchase 
of  these  lands  were  foreigners,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  North 
Americans. - The  “011a  de  Oro”  gold  mine  in  the  south  Yungas 
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district  of  Bolivia  has  ordered  another  mill  for  its  new  “Incaora” 
mine  in  the  Province  of  Larecaja,  about  150  miles  from  the  “011a  tie 
Oro.”  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  for  treating  50  tons  of  ore  a 
day  and  has  been  ordered  from  the  United  States.  The  mine  is  a 

ledjje  mine. - The  law  of  October  25,  1900,  fixed  the  minimum 

VALUE  OF  THE  BOLIVIANO  received  by  the  railways  of  Bolivia 
in  payment  of  freif'ht  and  passen<;er  charges  at  18d.  This  law  has 
been  modified  so  that  when  the  international  rate  of  exchange  is 
greater  than  18d.  the  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  in  bolivianos  will 
be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increase  of  the  rate  of 

exchange  over  18d. - The  Bolivian  Congress  has  authorized  the 

President  of  the  Ilepublic  of  Bolivia  to  increase,  from  January  1, 
191.3.  by  one  boliviano  per  tin  the  duty  paid  by  the  concessionaire  on 

imports  of  ALCOHOI.S  and  aguardientes. - In  the  budget  of  the 

Bolivian  (Government  for  1913  an  appropriation  of  50,000  bolivianos 
is  made  for  the  immediate  survey  and  marking  by  corner  stones  of 
the  BOUNDARY  LINES  between  the  Departments  of  Chuquisaca, 
Santa  C’ruz,  and  Tarija.  This  survey  will  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  town  of  Ivo  is  in  the  Department  of  Chuquisaca  or  the 

adjoining  Department. - A  tax  of  10  centavos  per  each  46  kilos  of 

LIME  AND  GYPSUM  produced  in  the  Department  of  Cochabamba 
has  been  levied  by  the  Federal  Congress.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax 

will  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  that  department. - The  village  of 

Sacaba  has  presented  Senor  Elidoro  Villazon,  President  of  the 
Republic,  with  a  GOLD  MEDAL  in  testimony  of  its  gratitude  for 
his  gift  of  a  supply  of  potable  water  piped  into  the  village  bv  order 

of  the  Chief  Executive. - The  PROVINCE  OF  CLIZA  has  been 

formed,  under  a  recent  act  of  the  Bolivian  Congress,  out  of  the  second 
section  of  the  Province  of  Tarata  of  the  Department  of  Cochabamba. 
The  capital  of  the  new  Province  is  Cliza,  and  the  Province  is  composed 

of  the  Cantons  of  Cliza,  Toco,  and  Tolota. - The  city  of  Cochabamba 

has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan  for 
200,000  bolivianos  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  public  market  and 
citv  hall.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  MARKET  BUILDINGS. 


The  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Federal  Camara  granting  a 
credit  of  500:000  milreis  (milreis  equals  about  33  cents  United  States 
currency)  to  purchase  the  library  and  OBJECTS  OF  ART  belonging 
to  the  late  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral  was  promptly  approved,  all  formal  delays  usual  in  such  cases 
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beinj;  dispensed  with  in  deference  to  the  memory  of  tlie  illustrious 

deceased. - The  Anti-Drought  Department  of  the  Government  is 

actively  continuing  the  construction  of  DAMS  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  interior  of  Ceara  and  other  northern  States  of  Brazil 
where  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  the  ])eriodical  droughts.  The 
department’s  second  section  in  Natal  has  begun  the  construction  of 
a  reservoir  in  Carauhas,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  which  is  to  have  a 
capacity'  of  11,110,000  cubic  meters.  Dams  are  also  to  he  con¬ 
structed  at  Curaca,  Joazeiro;  Kiacho  do  Sangue,  Ceara;  Pao  dos 
Ferros,  Rio  Grande;  Apody,  Rio  Grande;  and  Monte  Santo, 

Bahia. - The  minister  of  public  works  was  authorized  by  a  decree 

of  December  18  to  open  a  credit  of  ]00:00()$000  (about  $33.3.30  United 
States  currency)  for  the  puipose  of  initiating  the  work  of  DREDGING 

the  Sao  Francisco  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Piranhas. - 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  in  the  Sao  Paulo  Congress  and  favorably 
I’eported  by  the  Committees  of  Justice  and  Finance  and  recommended 
by  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Government,  which  provides  for  the 
empknmient  of  CONVICT  LABOR  in  the  construction  of  roads  for 
wheeled  traffic  and  combines  with  the  system  the  institution  of  con¬ 
ditional  release  and  the  President’s  prerogative  of  granting  free 
pardons  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  out  to  the  prisoners  inducements  to 

reform. - On  the  proposal  of  the  State  Government  of  Sao  Paulo 

it  has  been  determined  to  erect  a  MONUMENT  in  memory  of  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  I  and  of  the  patriots  who  assisted  him  in 
founding  the  Brazilian  nation.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  the  hill  of 
Ypiranga,  on  which  the  political  independence  of  the  country  was 

first  proclaimed. - The  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has 

signed  a  decree  authorizing  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  to  open  a  special  credit  of  Rs.  1,000 :000$000  (about  $333,000 
United  States  currency)  to  meet  expenses  connected  with  the  building 
of  the  NEW  PENITENTIARY. - A  bill  authorizing  the  establish¬ 

ment  of  SCHOOLS  of  practical  plowing  and  stations  for  tlie  experi¬ 
mental  culture  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cereals  at  Angatuba,  Porto 
Feliz,  Capao  Bonito  do  Paranapanema,  Guarely,  and  Saraimlij’’,  was 
approved  December  17,  1912. - A  bill  empowering  the  State  gov¬ 

ernment  of  Sao  Paulo  to  expend  the  sum  of  Rs.  2,423:000$  (about 
$807,660  United  States  currency)  on  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORKS 
to  buildings  alread}’  constructed  for  the  school  groups  of  various 
municipalities  of  the  State,  and  other  operations,  passed  its  third 

reading  in  the  State  Congress  at  its  last  session. - The  President 

of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  signed  a  decree  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
taiy  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  to  open  a  special  credit  of  Rs. 
122:000$000  (about  $40,660)  to  meet  expenses  connected  with  the 
extension  of  the  FUNILENSE  RAILWAY  to  the  banks  of  the  River 
Mogy-guassu. - The  finance  committee  has  authorized  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  concede,  without  onus  to  tlie  treasury,  to  Dr.  Haul  Kil)eiro 
da  Silva  and  others  the  privilege  of  constructing  and  exploiting  an 
electric  traction  RAILWAY  to  connect  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

and  Santos. - According  to  the  Brazilian  Review  of  December  24, 

a  telegram  from  London  states  that  despite  the  general  depression  in 
other  directions,  the  SHARES  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Co.  have 

risen  6^  ])oints,  being  quoted  at  240. - It  is  stated  that  the  contract 

of  SALE  of  the  Bahia-Minas  Railway  by  the  State  of  Minas  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  12,000  contos  (about  $3,996,000  United 
States  currency)  was  signed  at  the  treasury  offices  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

on  December  7,  1912. - A  paragraph  in  the  Brazilian  Review  of 

December  17,  1912,  states  that  “the  steamship  Euclid  of  the  Lam¬ 
port  &  Holt  Line  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  United  States  of  America, 
on  October  31  from  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  her  maiden 
trip  with  the  largest  cargo  of  COFFEE  ever  taken  out  of  Brazil,  com- 
])rising  126,000  sacks.  It  is  also  the  largest  cargo  by  6,000  sacks  ever 
brought  to  New  Orleans  or  any  other  United  States  port.  The 
cargo  weighed  approximately  8,612  tons.” - According  to  state¬ 

ments  made  by  its  promoters,  the  proposed  PARAGUAY  NORTH¬ 
EASTERN  RAILWAY,  for  which  a  concession  was  granted  in  1911, 
is  to  run  from  Asuncion  northeasterly  to  the  Paraguayan-Brazilian 
frontier,  where  it  will  cross  the  Parana  River  at  24°  south  latitude. 
From  that  point  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with  the  transcontinental 
Brazilian  line  which  connects  with  the  main  Brazilian  system  at 
Itapetininga.  The  concessionaire  syndicate  represents  $9,733,000 

caj)ital. - An  office  and  INFORMATION  BUREAU  of  Brazil  has 

been  opened  by  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne  at  1253  Jones  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  under  the  instructions  of  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industiy,  and  commerce  of  Brazil.  The  object  of  the  bureau  is  to 
promote  better  friendly  and  commercial  relations  between  California 
and  Brazil,  and  also  to  extend  Brazilian  trade  with  the  Orient  now 
that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  soon  permit  direct  com¬ 
munication. - The  Camara  Municipal  of  Sao  Paulo  recently  hehl  a 

meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  ways  and  means  in  relation  to 
the  huge  schemes  of  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS  and  embellishments 
which  now  engage  its  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sao  Paulo 
is  now  too  small  for  its  population.  The  streets  are  thronged  to 
excess,  and  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  undertake  the  work 
of  widening  them.  There  are  not  houses  enough  for  the  inhabitants, 
though  building  has  long  been  going  on  at  the  rate  of  3,000  or  4,000 
houses  a  year.  During  periods  of  drought  the  water  supply  is  short  and 
the  inhabitants  are  put  on  short  allowance.  The  meeting  drew  up  a  bill 
asking  authority  to  borrow  $15,000,000,  which  loan,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  State  government,  to  wlmse  consideration 
the  project  has  been  submitted. 


A  survey  lias  been  made  of  a  RAILWAY  270  kilometers  Ion" 

between  Arica  and  Zapiga. - The  cost  of  construction  of  the  San 

Bernardo  to  Puente  Alto  RAILWAY  is  estimated  at  335,845  pesos, 
paper  (paper  peso  =  SO. 223),  and  140,628  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso  = 

S0.365  U.  S.  currency). - It  is  reported  that  £300,000  is  to  be  spent 

in  strengthening  and  jirotection  work  on  the  Trans-Andean  RAIL¬ 
WAY  in  the  mountainous  section  via  Juncal. - The  Mixed  Railway 

Commission  has  been  given  20,000  pesos  with  which  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  a  route  of  a  coast  line  RAILWAY  between  Punt  a 
Colorada  on  the  Longitudinal  Railway  and  Caleta  del  Apolillado. 

with  a  branch  to  the  Higuera  mineral  zone. - Federico  Blanc  has 

contracted  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  Traiguen  to  supply 

that  town  with  POTABLE  WATER. - The  cities  of  Cabildo  and 

Castro  have  decided  to  install  WATERWORKS  in  the  near  future. 
Bids  have  been  called  for  and  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure 

an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water. - The  DAIRY  INTERESTS 

of  Chile  are  seriously  studying  the  question  of  the  type  of  cow  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  in  this  country.  With  this  in  view,  the 
Sociedad  Agricola  del  Sur  de  Chile  sent  a  representative  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  who  purchased  175  Holstein  heifers  for  the  different  dairy 
farms  of  this  society.  Dairy  farming  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the 

south  of  Chile. - The  Chilean  Government  has  established  agencies 

in  different  parts  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  for  the 
distribution  of  NITRATE  to  the  farmers,  with  the  result  that  its  use 
as  a  fertilizer  has  increased  from  1,551,000  pounds  in  1908  to  7,694,- 
400  pounds  in  1911,  and  wdth  the  best  of  results.  To  aid  in  this 
work  the  Government  appropriates  $7,000  or  $8,000  gold  annuallv. 
- Since  December  1,  1912,  a  TRI-WEEKLY  RAILWAY  SERV¬ 
ICE  has  been  in  operation  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires, 
the  trains  lea\’ing  the  former  place  at  6  p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  and  Saturdays,  and  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires  at  7.10  p.  m.  on 

Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Mondays. - In  1911  the  INSURANCE 

COMPANIES  at  Santiago  earned  8,000,000  pesos.  The  estimated 
earnings  for  1912  are  12,000,000  pesos.  The  Spanish  Bank  of  the 
River  Plate  at  Buenos  Aires  is  to  establish  a  branch  at  Valparaiso. 

- Bids  were  opened  on  January  15  last  for  construction  work 

and  IMPROVEMENTS  m  the  city  of  Valparaiso  amounting  to 

3,000,000  pesos. - An  Executive  decree  has  been  issued  modifying 

the  cu.stoms  regulations  concemmg  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  customhouse  at  Valparaiso.  The  new  rules  greatly 
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facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  and  have  been  put  in 
force  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  unnecessary  delays  in  these 
operations. - Oongress  has  modified  the  law  enacted  for  the  en¬ 

couragement  of  the  buildmg  of  SANITARY  HABITATIONS  for 
workmen,  and  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  grant 
to  corporations  engaged  in  this  work  a  State  guaranty  of  6  per  cent 
interest  annually  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  class  of  buildings  referred  to  pro\'ided  the  investment  is  not 

less  than  500,000  pesos. - The  Government  of  Chile  has  granted 

permission  for  the  free  entry  of  material  and  supplies  to  the  value 
of  20,000  gold  pesos  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and  installation 
of  the  BRITISH  HOSPITAL. - A  law  has  been  passed  by  Con¬ 

gress  prohibitmg  the  free  acquisition  of  MINES  or  mining  claims  b}^ 
private  persons  within  500.  meters  of  either  side  of  the  right  of  way 

of  railway  lines. - A  MAP  of  the  Vallenar  y  Freirina  mining  zone 

is  being  made  by  the  department  of  mines  of  Chile.  This  map  forms 
one  of  a  series  intended  to  show  the  complete  mining  resources  of 

the  country. - Authority  has  been  granted  to  Compton  &  Co.  to 

complete  a  ])rivate  STE.;\3I  RAILWAY  from  Loncoche  toVillarica, 

with  the  right  to  extend  same  to  Cararehue  via  Pucon. - The  sum 

of  105,000  pesos  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department 
of  Railways  of  the  Government  of  Chile  to  expend  in  a  preliminary 
survey  of  a  TRANS-ANDEAN  RAILWAY  between  parallels  34  and 

37  in  the  southern  zone  of  the  Republic. - Construction  work  on 

the  Alcones  to  Pichilemu  RAILWAY  is  being  actively  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  146,500  pesos  having  been  recently  made  available  for  con¬ 
tinuing  work  on  this  Ime. 


A  new  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  has  been  organized  to  operate 
two  steamers  between  Cartagena  and  Quibdo.  One  of  these  for  the 
coastwise  trade  will  go  as  far  as  Uraba,  and  the  other  vessel  will 

navigate  the  Atrato  River. - From  the  first  of  the  present  year  the 

salary  of  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  is  $1,500 
per  month,  and  that  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  $400  per 

month  each. - The  Telefunken  WIRELE^  Telegraph  Co.  has 

offered  to  install  a  wireless  station  for  the  Government  at  San 
Andres,  capital  of  the  archipelago  of  San  Andres  and  Providencia, 

for  £4,000. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  a  30-year 

contract  made  between  the  Mmister  of  Public  Works  and  A.  M. 
Osorio  for  the  exploitation  of  PETROLELTM  AND  ASPHALT 

75662— Bull.  2—13 - 10 
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deposits  ill  the  municijialities  of  Victoria  and  San  Augustin,  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Caldas. - The  municipal  council  of  Manizales  is  negotiat¬ 

ing  for  a  LOAN  of  SI 00,000  for  the  construction  of  public  works  at 

Medellin. - The  department  of  public  works  has  contracted  with 

Gonzalo  Mejia  for  the  operation  of  HYDROPLANES  on  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  River  for  passenger  and  freight  transiiortation,  especially  the 
former.  The  sendee  is  to  be  commenced  withm  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  these  vessels  the  trip  can  be  made  from  Barran- 

quilla  to  Girardot  in  five  days. - The  board  of  directors  of  the 

SABANA  RAILWAY  has  ordered  from  abroad  6  first-class  passenger 
cars  fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveniences,  1  special  baggage  car, 
20  steel  freight  cars  of  a  capacity  of  20  tons  each,  6  platform  cars, 
and  2  locomotives  weighing  53  tons  each.  The  board  has  also  had 
a  large  storehouse  constructed  in  Bogota,  and  has  ordered  improve¬ 
ments  made  hi  the  platforms  of  the  railway  station  at  the  Federal 

capital. - The  corner  stone  of  thel'XIVERSITY  OF  MAGDALENA 

has  been  laid  at  Santa  Marta.  This  univereity  jiromises  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  Republic. - The  Com¬ 

mercial  Bank  of  Barranquilla  has  loaned  the  iiiunicipafity  of  that 

city  S30,000  for  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. - The  suiierhitendent 

of  the  Antioquia  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  order  from  the 
United  States  tlie  STEEL  FRAMEWORK  necessary'  to  use  in 
increasmg  the  size  of  the  warehouse  at  Puerto  Berrio,  and  for  such 

bridges  as  may  be  required  on  the  luie  as  far  as  Bello. - Jose 

Fuentes,  an  experienced  aviator,  has  petitioned  the  Government  of 
Colombia  for  permission  to  establish  an  AVIATION  SCHOOL  in 

Bogota. - The  Santander,  a  rapid  steamer  of  the  Pineda  Lojiez 

Navigation  Co.,  recently  made  the  TRIP  from  La  Dorada  to  Bar- 

ranquUla  in  50  hours. - The  Federal  Government  has  planned  to 

establish  POSTAL  SCHOOLS  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instniction 

in  that  branch  of  the  public  service. - A  CAPSTAN,  with  aU  of  its 

accessories,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Government  of  Colombia  for  use 
at  the  Nemocon  salt  mines.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  1,000 
arrobas  of  salt  can  be  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  80  meters  in  10 

hours. - The  department  of  public  works  has  arranged  with  the 

raihvay  companies  of  the  Republic  to  establish  a  JOINT  TICKET 

OFFICE  and  bureau  of  information  in  Bogota. - The  VETA 

MINING  CO.,  recently  organized  in  Bogota  to  exploit  gold  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  north  of  Ibague,  near  the  headwaters  of  La  China  River 
in  the  Central  Cordillera,  has  18  mining  claims.  Samples  from  some 
of  these  claims  have  been  assayed,  and  those  taken  from  the  Mon- 
serrate  vein  are  said  to  average  6.1  ounces  of  gold  per  ton,  while  the 
samples  from  the  Guadalupe  vein  ran  4.6  ounces  of  gold  per  ton. 
None  of  the  assays,  according  to  reports,  from  any  of  the  veins  ran 
lower  than  $12  per  ton.  A  cyanide  plant  is  being  installed  with  a 
capacity  for  treating  30  tons  of  ore  daily. 


COSTA  RICA 


The  FIFTH  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE, 
which  met  in  San  Jose  on  January  1,  1913,  was  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  delegates;  Dr.  Faustino  Viqucz,  delegate  of  Costa  Rica,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference;  Dr.  Manuel  Arroyo,  delegate  of  Guatemala; 
Gen.  Saturino  Medal,  delegate  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Maximo  H.  Zepeda, 
delegate  of  Nicaragua;  and  Dr.  Rafael  Mesa,  delegate  of  Salvador. 
Some  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  the  eonference  related  to  the 
unification  of  the  consular  service;  reform  of  the  postal,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  services;  the  establishment  of  a  Central  American 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  laws  concerning  citizenship.  Prior 
conferences  have  been  held  in  Washington,  Guatemala,  Tegucigalpa, 

San  Salvador,  and  Managua. - The  BUDGET  of  the  city  of  Limon 

for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  amounts  to  65,820  colones  (colon  =  80.465 

United  States  currency).- - -A  weekly  COASTWISE  freight  and 

passenger  service  has  been  established  by  order  of  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  between  Port  Limon,  Cahuita,  Fortuguero,  Colorado,  and 

other  important  trading  points. - A  contract  with  Otorola  &  Araya 

for  the  construction  of  the  bastions  of  the  BRIDGE  over  the  Porrosati 
River  at  the  San  Juan  de  Santa  Barbara  Pass  has  been  approved 

by  the  Costa  Rican  Government.  The  work  will  cost  2,560  colones. - 

An  ELECTRIC  light  plant  has  been  installed  at  Mora  in  the  munic¬ 
ipality  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name. - The  city  of  Colon  has 

received  bids  for  the  construction  of  tw’o  reenforced-cement  buildings, 
one  to  be  used  for  police  barracks  and  the  other  for  a  jail. - A  lead¬ 

ing  newspaper  of  San  Jose  advocates  the  use  of  Coco  Island  as  a  penal 
settlement,  that  island  being  more  appropriate  for  this  pur])Ose 

than  the  present  penal  settlement  established  at  San  Lucas. - 

Sr.  Federico  Peralta,  a  Costa  Rican  agronomist,  has  established  a 
TWINE  AND  ROPE  factory  at  San  Jose.  As  this  is  a  new  industry 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  permits  the  free  importation  of  the 
machinery  required  for  the  installation.  The  factory-  is  modern  and 

complete  in  every  respect. - The  city  of  San  Jose  is  negotiating 

with  a  North  American  contracting  firm,  for  PAVING  the  streets 

of  the  federal  capital. - Sr.  Carlos  Iglesias,  a  Costa  Rican  mining 

engineer,  has  discovered  a  COAL  ^IINE  at  Talamanca.  Samples 
of  the  coal  have  been  sent  for  analysis  to  the  chemical  laboratory  of 

the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. - 

The  Department  of  Fomento  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 
contracted  with  Hopkins  &  Orlich  to  construct  an  AUTOMOBILE 
ROAD  from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Pacific  Railway  to  the 
interior  of  the  Province  of  Alajuela.  The  road  is  to  run  through 
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the  canton  of  San  Carlos  and  will  open  up  to  easy  communication 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural,  forestal,  and  stock-raising  sections  of 
the  Republic.- — In  round  numbers  the  yearly  BANANA  exports 

of  the  port  of  Limon  amount  to  $4,500,000. - Some  of  the  finest 

blooded  JERSEY  CATTLE  to  be  found  in  Central  America  are  raised 
on  the  Chicua  plantation.  This  stock  farm  has  a  herd  of  700  Jersey 
cows.  The  ranch  lies  at  a  high  elevation,  and  cattle  raised  there 
are  free  from  ticks  and  other  insect  pests.  Three  particularly  fine 
Jersey  bulls  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Europe 
for  special  breeding  purposes. 


The  postal  MONEY  ORDER  CONVENTION  between  Cuba  anJ 
Mexico,  signed  adreferendum  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  April  25,  1911. 
was  ratified  by  the  Cuban  Senate  on  ^lay  24,  1912,  and  ratifications 
exchanged  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  December  7  of  last  year.  The 
convention  will  remain  in  operation  until  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  either  of  the  high  contracting  patries  expresses  its  desire  U» 
the  other  to  terminate  it.  The  full  Spanish  text  of  the  convention 
is  published  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  its 

issue  of  January  2,  1913. - The  Cuban  SPORTING  WRITERS' 

Association  of  Ilabana  have  elected  the  following  oflicei-s  for  1913: 
Srs.  Jose  Camilo  Perez,  president;  Jos6  Masaguer,  vice  presiilent: 

Alfredo  Amenabar,  treasurer;  and  Abel  du  Biniil,  jr.,  secretary. - 

The  "Gaceta  Oficial”  of  January  7,  1913,  published  the  new  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  WATER  SER\'ICE  in  the  cities  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  Trinidad. - The  HORTICUL¬ 

TURAL  SOCIETY  of  Cuba  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Camaguey 
from  the  17th  to  the  20th  of  Februaiy,  1913.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  fine  display  of  live  stock  and 
fowls  on  exhibition  at  Zambrana  Park  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of 

the  present  month. - The  new  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  of  the 

Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  was  inaugurated  on  the  26th  of  last  month, 
and  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  Agricultural  School  during  the  present 
month. - Large  SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  are  being  made  regu¬ 

larly  to  the  United  States  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  steamers  engaged  in 
this  trade  carrying  consignments  of  from  600  to  700  crates  of  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers,  eggplant,  and  miscellaneous  vegetables  per  trip. - 

The  bronze  STATUE  erected  in  memorj'  of  the  Cuban  patriot,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Vicente  Aguilera,  who  freed  his  slaves  when  taking  up  war 
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against  Spain  over  50  yeai-s  ago,  was  unveiled  in  Santiago  de  Cuba 

on  the  24th  of  this  month. - The  selected  papers  cf  Dr.  Carlos  J 

Finlay,  a  celebrated  Cuban  physician  who  discovered  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  YELLOW  FEVER  by  the  mosquito,  have  been  published  in 
Spanish  and  English  by  the  Department  of  Sanitation  of  Cuba  in  a 
volume  containing  557  pages.  A  beautifully  bound  copy  of  same  has 
been  officially  presented  to  Dr.  Finlay. - The  dedication  of  CAND¬ 

LER  COLLEGE,  a  Methodist  institution  of  learning  founded  in  1899 
by  Prof.  Leland,  took  place  on  the  23d  of  last  month.  The  college 
at  present  has  40  boarding  pupils,  representing  every  Province  of  the 

Republic.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $50,000. - 

The  temporary  quarters  of  the  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  were  opened 
by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Jai  Alai  Building  on  the 
24th  of  the  present  month.  The  museum  contains  valuable  memen¬ 
toes  of  Cuban  history  and  the  wars  of  independence,  as  well  as  the 

collections  of  Cuban  artists  and  scientists.- - The  Preferred  Habana 

TOBACCO  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  has  purchased  four  Habana 
cigar  factories.  The  new  company,  of  which  Jos6  M.  Diaz  is  presi¬ 
dent,  intends  to  establish  selling  agencies  throughout  the  United 

States. - The  city  council  of  Lajas  has  received  a  proposal  from 

Ismael  Falla  for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and 
power  plant. - The  New  York  Niquero  Sugar  Co.  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  extend  its  private  WHARVES  at  Manzanillo. - The  conces¬ 

sion  authorizing  Loughlin  Bros,  to  construct  a  wharf  at  La  Esperanza 
or  San  Cayetano  has  been  forfeited.— —C apt.  Philip  S.  Golderman, 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Artillery,  who  for  four  years  has  been  an 
instructor  in  the  Cuban  army,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Order  of 

Military  Merit. - The  work  cf  enlarging  several  CUBAN  PORTS 

begun  on  December  15, 1911,  by  the  Bowers  Southern  Dredging  Co.,  is 
steadily  progressing;  the  contract  approximates  $12,000,000.  The 
work  is  now  under  way  in  the  harbors  of  Isabella  de  Sagua,  Caibarien, 
Nue vitas,  Santiago,  and  Guantanamo ;  also  in  progress  in  the  harbor 
of  Habana,  where  the  company  is  drilling  and  blasting  away  rock 
obstructions  to  navigation.  The  hydraulic  work  will  be  completed 
in  1913  and  the  rockwork  in  1915.  According  to  the  estimates,  the 
hydraulic  work  calls  for  the  removal  of  8,000,000  cubic  meters  of 
material,  and  the  rockwork  800,000  cubic  meters.  Three  dredges 
and  160  men  are  now  at  work.  A  feature  of  the  work  is  that  of 
blasting  and  taking  the  rock  from  Habana  Harbor.  To  do  this  work 
there  was  constructed  by  the  company  the  drill  boat  Cuba,  which  is 
fitted  with  four  spuds,  is  130  feet  long  by  31  feet  wide,  and  operates 
at  one  time  16  power  drills  capable  of  doing  effective  work  40  feet 
below  the  boat. - The  construction  of  the  38-mile  CANAL,  which 
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of  public  works  api>roved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  1913 
amounts  to  8500,000.  The  im])roveinents  contemplated  under  this 
budget  are  as  follows:  Cart  roads:  Santiago  to  Monte  Cristy;  Azua  to 
San  Juan;  La  Vega  to  Moca;  La  Komana  to  Seybo,  and  Santiago  to 
San  Jose  de  las  Matas;  the  eastern  wharf  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris  wharf;  the  Santa  Ana  road,  and  the  w'estern 
road,  and  railwaj*  improvements  and  surveys.  Provision  is  also 

made  for  the  construction  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station. - An 

executive  decree  of  December  1,  1912,  prohibits  the  PAYMENT  of 
money,  after  January  1,  1913,  out  of  the  Federal  treasury,  except  as 

provided  for  in  the  budget  or  otherwise  legally  authorized. - The 

message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the  Federal  Congress  on 
December  6,  1912,  estimates  the  INDEBTEDNESS  of  the  country 
pressing  for  payment  at  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  order  to 
assist  in  covering  this  indebtedness  a  bill  was  introduced  mto  the 
Congress,  authorizmg  the  President  to  contract  a  loan  of  $1,000,000 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  interest  annually.  — On  January 
4,  1912,  “El  Porvenir,”  an  enterprising  newspaper  of  Puerto  Plata 
entered  on  its  forty-second  year.  This  is  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  ratified  the  pact  concerning 
CONSC^LS,  celebrated  ad  referendum  in  Caracas  on  July  IS,  1911, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Ecuador,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  under  which  each  of  the  con- 
tractmg  Governments  has  the  right  to  mamtam  consular  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  cities,  commercial  centei’s,  and  ports  of  the  other  of  the 
rank  of  consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  commercial  agents. 
wSaid  consular  representatives  have  no  diplomatic  character  and  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  m  which  they  exercise  their  func¬ 
tions  in  everything  except  that  from  which  they  are  specially  exempted 
by  virtue  of  the  pact  referred  to  or  by  public  treaties.  The  full 
text  of  the  pact  in  Spanish  is  published  in  the  OfTicial  Register  of 
Quito  of  November  23,  1912.— — Work  on  the  TELEGRAPH 
LINE  betweep  Zaruma  and  Pinas  parish  was  commenced  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last  at  a  pomt  on  the  banks  of  the  Calera  River. - The  promoter 

of  the  Iluigra  to  Cuenca  RAILWAY  has  advised  the  authorities 
that  funds  have  been  raised  through  the  Bank  of  London  for  the 
construction  of  the  line,  and  that  the  money  became  available  for 
use  in  the  necessary  installments  on  and  after  February  1  of  the 
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present  j’oar.  A  company  has  been  organized  in  England  to  build 

this  line. - The  Central  BANK  at  Quito  was  installed,  with  branches 

at  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca,  in  February  last. - An  important 

mmmg  enteq^rise  has  arranged  with  the  Central  Bank  of  Quito  to 
finance  the  working  of  MINES  m  the  Republic. - Two  new  elec¬ 

tric  STREET  CARS  of  an  improved  type,  similar  to  those  now  m 
use  on  the  Gua3'aquil  electric  line,  have  been  added  to  the  tramway 

service  in  Guaj'aquil. - Mr.  Julio  II.  Cardon,  concessionaire  of 

the  Babahoj'o  to  Balsapamba  RAILWAY,  is  negotiating  with  foreign 
capitalists  with  the  object  of  securing  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
line,  and  the  indications  are  that  a  strong  company  will  soon  be  formed 

for  this  purpose. - The  well-equipped  CRACKER  FACTORY, 

“La  Ecuatoriana,”  of  Carlos  Ferreto  N.  in  Quito,  uses  flour  imported 
from  California  in  the  manufacture  of  its  finest  grades  of  biscuits.- — — 
Charles  Moore,  one  of  the  constructing  engineers  of  the  Curaray 
RAILWAY,  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  to  represent  that 
company  in  purchasing  material  and  supplies  for  the  construction 

of  the  line. - A  ruling  of  the  treasury  department  of  Ecuador  places 

MATCHES  in  class  23,  which  subjects  them  to  a  duty  of  70  centavos 

])er  kilo. - The  Bank  of  Ecuador  has  LOANED  the  Government  of 

the  Republic  of  Ecuador  150,000  sucres. - The  consulate  of  Ecuador 

in  Berlin  is  to  be  made  a  GENERAL  CONSULATE.  Mr.  Roberto 
Schumacher,  the  present  consul  m  the  German  capital,  will  be  made 
consul  general. — — The  department  of  public  instruction  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  260  new  triumph  ADJUSTABLE  DESKS  manufactured 
by  an  American  companv'.  These  desks  are  to  be  used  in  the  schools 

of  the  Federal  capital. - The  canalization,  sanitary,  and  paving 

board  of  the  citj'  of  Bahia  de  C’araquez  has  been  authorized  to  con¬ 
struct  a  WALIj  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  m  the  north¬ 
west  section  of  the  city. - The  international  TELEGRAPH  pact, 

celebrated  at  Caracas  on  July  18,  1911,  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  has  been  approved  bj"  the  Congress  of  Ecuador.  Under  this 
agreement  the  contracting  nations  have  arranged  to  connect  their 
lines  and  to  transmit  private  international  messages  to  points  of 
destination  in  the  respective  countries  at  regular  tariff  rates,  and 
Government  messages  at  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  the  regular 

tariff  rates. - The  public-school  BUDGET  of  Imbabura  for  1913 

amounts  to  42,554  sucres  (sucre  =  $0,487  United  States  currency). - 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Ecuador  has  submitted 
its  rules  and  regulations  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  ap¬ 
proval. - The  newspaper  entitled  “El  Comercio”  in  its  issue  of 

December  24,  1912,  states  that  the  TAX  ON  CACAO  imposed  by 
statute  becomes  collectible  on  and  after  January  1,  1913. 


W.  J.  Parker  and  Licentiate  Juan  Barrios  have  petitioned  the 
department  of  fomento  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  a  con¬ 
cession  permitting  them  to  introduce  and  establish  in  the  country  a 
new  industrj’^,  consisting  in  the  exportation  on  a  large  scale  of 
VEGETABLE  IVORY  (corozo)  and  the  extraction  of  oil  from  the 
fruit  of  the  cohune  palm,  for  a  period  of  14  years.  The  petitioners 
also  ask  for  permission  to  make  use  of  the  corozo  or  vegetable  ivory 
found  on  Government  lands  in  the  Departments  of  Peten,  Izabal, 
and  Alta  Verapaz,  as  well  as  for  the  free  entry  of  the  machinery 
necessary  for  breaking  the  shells  of  nuts  and  extracting  oil  from 
nuts,  together  with  the  gasoline  necessary  to  use  as  fuel  in  developing 
the  motive  power  with  which  to  run  the  machinery.  The  same 
exemptions  and  privileges  granted  to  employees  engaged  in  the 
coffee  and  sugar-cane  industries  of  the  country  are  likewise  requested 
by  the  concessionaires  for  the  employees  required  in  exploiting  and 
developing  the  new  industry.  The  right  to  construct  wharves  for 
use  in  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  new  industry'  is  also 
requested.  The  concessionaires  oflfer  to  pay  the  Government  S8  per 

ton  of  corozo  or  vegetable  ivory  exported. - The  Republic  of 

Guatemala  has  at  the  present  time  more  than  4,000  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS.  There  are  also  five  graded  institutes  or  secondaiy 
schools  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  these  the  Government  main¬ 
tains  a  law  school,  a  school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  engineering,  a 
military  academy,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  school  for  painters, 
language  schools,  normal  schools,  and  schools  of  arts  and  crafts  in 
different  parts  of  the  Republic. - The  BULLETIN  of  the  depart¬ 

ment  of  foreign  relations,  a  monthly  publication  under  the  direction 
of  Sr.  Maximiliano  Cifuentes  M.,  chief  of  the  consular  division,  will 
be  published  regularly,  beginning  with  the  first  of  the  present  year. 
The  Bulletin  is  the  organ  of  the  Federal  Government  in  making 
known  the  activities  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations  and  was 
founded  in  accordance  with  the  wish  and  recommendation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera. - The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 

TELEGRAPHY,  under  the  management  of  Sr.  Julio  Amiel,  opened 
its  winter  session  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  January  7,  1913.  The 
school  is  thoroughly  equipped  and  is  in  a  position  to  turn  out  first- 

class  practical  operators. - The  President  of  France  has  decorated 

the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  Sefior  Licentiate  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  with  the  GRAND  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOR,  the  highest  distinction  and  the  most  honorable  decoration 
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that  Franco  can  give  to  a  foreigner.— — On  December  26,  1912,  the 
first  vessel  engaged  in  DIRECT  TRADE  between  tlie  Argentine 
Rejniblic  and  Guatemala  anchored  at  the  port  of  San  Jose  with  a 
load  of  45,000  quintals  of  yellow  corn,  flour,  and  sundry  seeds  of 
fruits  and  cereals.  All  the  grain  comprising  this  shipment  was  sohl 
on  arrival,  with  the  exception  of  5,000  quintals  of  Indian  corn,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  store  and  plant  in  due  season  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  field  tests  the  advisability  of  growing  corn  in  Guatemala  from 
seed  brought  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  keeping  quality  of 
Argentine  corn  in  the  climate  of  Guatemala  is  good,  samples  having 
been  ])r-eserved  in  the  Argentine  consulate  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
for  a  long  time  in  perfect  condition.  This  first  shipment  of  corn  is 
probabl}*  the  beginning  of  an  extensive  commerce  between  Guate¬ 
mala  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  cereals  and  allied  j^roducts. - 

The  Gover-nment  of  Guatemala  has  contracted  with  three  English 
professors  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala.  These  teachers  have  arrived  and  taken  up  their 

duties  at  the  Federal  capital. - A  new  newspaper  under  the  name  of 

“El  Soldado  de  Oriente”  has  been  started  in  Chiquimula,  Guatemala, 
under  the  direction  of  Leonardo  Castillo  R.  and  Pedro  A.  Zea. 


The  “Moniteur, ’’  the  official  journal  of  Haiti,  piddishes  the  CABLE 
sent  by  President  Taft  on  January  1,  1913,  to  President  Tancrede 
Auguste  extending  his  congratulations  and  those  of  the  peojde  of 
the  United  States  on  the  anniversary  of  HAITIAN  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE,  as  well  as  the  reply  of  President  Auguste. - In  his  PROC¬ 

LAMATION  issued  to  the  Haitian  people  an<l  the  Army  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  Haitian  inde¬ 
pendence,  President  Auguste  makes  a  plea  for  unity  of  purpose 
and  thought  among  all  Haitians  and  urges  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  without,  however, 

neglecting  other  branches  of  industry. - An  official  notice  has  been 

issued  by  the  secretaries  of  public  works  and  finance  stating  that 
the  Government,  having  decided  to  undertake  important  PUBLIC 
WORKS  of  urgent  necessity,  desires  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  for  this 
purpose,  whether  from  capitalists  or  from  companies  contracting 
for  PUBLIC  WORKS.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  plans,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  estimates  that  $1,500,000  will  be  needed.  The  Government 
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will  give  its  immeiliate  attention  to  any  ])r(jposals  which  it  may 
receive  in  this  connection  in  order  to  submit  its  plans  to  the  Congi-ess 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Proposals  will  be  received  at  the 
departments  of  public  works  and  finances,  Port  au  Prince.  Among 
the  works  to  be  executed  are  the  following:  Waterworks  at  Port  au 
Prince  and  Gonaives,  Bassin  of  Joly,  construction  of  a  fountain  at 
Aquin,  dam  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite  aiul  of 
Gonaives,  bridges  at  Anse  a  Foleur,  Borgne,  Port  de  Paix  (including 
canalization  to  furnish  outlet  for  the  water),  Aiz,  and  other  bridges 
in  the  north,  jmsons  in  all  the  northern  counties,  arsenal  at  Gonaives, 
wharf  at  Port  de  Paix,  landing  wharf  at  Cape  Ilaitien,  macadamizing 
of  the  place  in  front  of  the  customs  bureau  at  Port  au  Prince,  repairing 
and  rebuilding  of  the  telegraj)h  system  of  the  country,  arsenal  at 
Port  au  Prince,  fountain  at  Petit  Goave,  bridges  in  the  south,  jmsons 
in  the  south,  and  reparation  of  the  road  between  Port  au  Prince 
and  the  plain  of  Cul-de-Sac  (Portail  St.  Joseph).- — —The  Official 
Moniteur,  of  Port  au  Prince,  announces  a  call  for  tenders  for  recon¬ 
structing  and  extending  the  waterworks  at  Port  au  Prince,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $300,000  to  $400,000.  Tenders,  accompanied  by 
j)lans  and  description  of  the  scheme  suggested,  will  be  received  up 
to  Ajml  3,  1913,  by  the  Departement  des  Travaux  Publiques,  Port 
au  Prince,  Haiti,  whence  copies  of  the  cahier  des  charges  and  form 

of  tender  can  be  obtained. - The  first  baseball  game  was  played 

at  Port  au  Prince  on  January  12  between  the  crew  of  the  American 
gunboat  Eagle  and  a  team  composed  of  Americans  residing  in 

Port  au  Prince. - Through  the  efforts  of  the  Haitian  legation  in 

Paris  the  French  Cable  Co.  has  reduced  its  rates  as  follows,  be¬ 
ginning  with  January,  1913:  Between  Haiti  and  New  York,  $0.80; 

between  Haiti  and  Cuba,  $0.60;  between  Haitian  stations,  $0.28. - 

M.  D.  P.  Honor4  has  been  a])j)ointed  customs  insjjector  of  the  port 

of  Port  au  Prince. - The  President  of  the  Rej)ublic  has  ajipointed 

MM.  Fernand  Lissade  Government  commissioner  to  the  National 

Haitian  Railroad  Co. - The  minister  of  justice  has  appointed  a 

commission  to  consider  and  propose  modifications  of  the  penal 
code  and  code  of  criminal  instruction.  The  commission  is  composed 
of  the  following  members:  MM.  Bonamy  F.  Barao,  Louis  Born, 
])resident,  vice  president,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation;  Leon 
Neu,  dean  of  the  civil  court;  and  Auguste  Montas,  chief  of  division 

in  the  dej^artment  of  justice. - ^Vital  statistics  for  Port  de  Paix 

during  the  last  half  of  1912  show  418  births,  93  <Ieaths,  and  19  mar¬ 
riages. - An  additional  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  has  been  imposed 

on  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco  of  all  kinds  imported  into  Haiti 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  creation  of  schoolhouses. 


HONDURAS 


The  Government  of  Honduras  lias  sent  five  MILITARY  STU¬ 
DENTS  to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  enter  the  military  college  of  that 
Republic  in  Chapultepec.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  equijiped 
and  best  managed  military  academies  in  Latin  America.  The  names  of 
the  cadets  are  as  follows:  Jos6  Benito  Mendoza, Eduardo  J.  Carrasco, 
Ladislao  Santos,  Gabriel  A.  Flores,  and  Juan  R.  Molina. - The  Con¬ 

gress  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  has  passed  a  law  permitting  FREE 
IMPORTATION  until  June  3,  1913,  of  lumber  for  construction  pur¬ 
poses,  Roman  cement,  common  lime,  metallic  sheets,  paper  and  cloth 

roofing,  fence  wire,  and  staples. - The  Honduran  Government  has 

granted  a  medical  scholarship  of  50  pesos  per  month  to  J.  Antonio  Irias  of 
the  city  of  Juticalpa,  Department  of  Olancho,  to  enable  him  to  study 
medicine  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador. - Dr.  Fausto  Davila  has  peti¬ 

tioned  the  departments  of  fomento,  public  works,  and  agriculture  of  the 
Govermnent  of  Honduras  for  a  concession  to  extract  and  refine  PET RO- 
LEUM,  or  other  similar  substances,  found  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic,  for  a  period  of  50  years.  It  is  proposed  to  exploit  the 
petroleum  industry  on  a  large  scale  and  to  give  the  Government  10 
per  cent  of  the  product  elaborated  by  the  petitioner  or  his  assign¬ 
ees. - Miss  Lucila  Carias,  a  young  and  talented  Honduran  teacher 

has  been  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  a  monthly  allowance 
of  $55,  gold,  to  study  MEDICINE  and  surgery  in  one  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.- - -A  TYPOGRAPH¬ 

ICAL  SOCIETY,  under  the  name  of  “Juan  de  Guttenberg,”  has  been 
organized  in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa.  The  Government  has  approved 
the  by-laws  of  the  organization  and  has  recognized  the  society  as  a 
juridic  entity.  The  society  will  work  in  the  interests  of  the  printing 
craft  and  will  affiliate  with  other  similar  organizations  in  Central 

America. - Jerome  N.  Wilson,  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  has  been 

given  a  general  power  of  attorney  to  represent  the  CHICAGO  TITLE 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY  in  the  Republic  of  Ilondui-as,  and  said 
power  has  been  duly  approved  and  registered  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Honduras.- — -The  National  Water  Co.  of  Wisconsin  has 
registered  its  TRADE-MARK,  “Still  Rock,”  under  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  manufacture  and 

sale  of  this  brand  of  potable  water  in  the  country. - ^The  Standard 

Typewriter  Co.,  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  has  registered  its  TRADE-MARK,  consisting  of 

the  word  “Corona,”  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras. - ^The  munici- 
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palities  of  Itubacl,  and  La  Esperanza  have  installed  WINDMILLS 
ordered  from  the  United  States  for  the  pui'})ose  of  obtaining  a  supply 

of  potable  water. - Dr.  IL  P.  Boyce,  an  American  citizen  of  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  temporarily  residing  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  has 
submitted  a  plan  to  the  department  of  fomento  and  public  works 
whereby,  if  accepted  by  the  former  and  approved  by  Congress,  he 
agrees  to  keep  for  a  period  of  10  years  the  wagon  road  from  San 
Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa  in  good  repair  and  to  establish  a  daily 
AUTOMOBILE  freight  and  passenger  service  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  Federal  capital.  The  plan  also  includes  the  operation 

of  gasoline  launches  between  Amapala  and  San  Lorenzo. - The 

Government  of  Honduras  has  authorized  Messrs.  Mazier  &  Robertson 
to  ex])loit  gold  and  silver  MIXING  CLAIMS  and  })lacer  mines  in  the 
jurisilietion  of  El  Viajo,  department  of  Olancho.  The  region  men- 
tionetl  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mining  zones  of  the  Republic, 

and  modern  methods  will  be  used  in  exploiting  the  properties. - 

Messrs.  Montis  &  Garfield  have  been  authorized  by  the  de])artment 
of  fomento,  ])ublic  works,  and  agriculture  to  extend  their  MINING 
ZONE  “VICTORINA”  over  an  area  of  1,000  hectares  for  the  i)urpose 
of  ex])loiting  their  mines  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Government  engineer 
has  been  ordered  to  make  the  survey  accordingly. 


The  bureau  of  agriculture  of  Mexico  has  received  from  France  a 
shipment  of  22,000  FRUIT  TREES  which  are  to  be  distributed  to 
growers  throughout  the  country.  Some  27,000  trees  from  Japan  and 
17,000  from  the  United  States,  among  which  are  700  seedless  orange 

trees,  are  expected  to  arrive  soon  for  further  distribution. - 

Sr.  Jose  Espinosa  Ayala  has  been  appomted  to  the  othce  of  JEFE 

POLITICO  of  the  northern  district  of  Lower  California. - Sr.  Lius 

G.  Pardo  y  Ansorena,  the  new  TREASURER  GENERAL  of  Mexico, 

has  assumed  full  charge  of  the  office. - The  bureau  of  lighthouses 

has  named  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Ensenada,  Lower  California, 

to  report  on  the  proper  LIGHTS  for  that  harbor. - A  WEATHER 

BL'REAU  station  is  to  be  established  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Texcoco. 
A  room  to  shelter  the  instruments  will  be  constructed  on  top  of  an 

iron  tower. - The  MACHINERY  of  the  shops  at  San  Juan  Tiot- 

tihuacan  is  to  be  removed  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  installed  in  the 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  for  men. - A  company  has  been  organized  in 
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the  city  of  Puebla  ■with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  rebuild  the  old  THEA¬ 
TER  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  concession  asked  for  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  buildin"  of  smaller  theaters  for  the  entertainment  of  the 

poorer  classes. - Tests  are  to  be  made  at  Veracruz  of  a  new  BOAT 

BUOY  which  carries  a  lamp  at  an  elevation  of  7  meters  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  givin"  it  a  range  of  between  7  and  8  miles.  The  first  of 

these  buoys  will  be  placed  near  the  Pajaros  reef. - A  contract  for 

the  construction  of  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  system  for  the  city 
of  Durango  and  suburban  points  has  been  approved  by  the  State 

legislature. - A  contract  for  the  installation  of  a  AY ATER WORKS 

system  in  the  city  of  Matamoras  has  been  approved  by  the  State 

legislature  of  Tamaulipas. - It  is  announced  from  Puebla  that  the 

work  of  changing  the  animal  traction  street  car  system  to  an  electric 
system  will  take  about  six  weeks.  The  survey  work  and  plans  have 

been  completed  and  actual  construction  will  be  pushed  through. - 

The  Mexican  Herald  of  January  16  has  the  following:  “The  new  branch 
of  the  national  lines  which  eventually  will  give  a  new  connection  with 
the  United  States,  connecting  with  the  Kansas  City  &  Orient  line  at 
the  border,  has  been  opened  for  a  length  of  47  kilometers.  Beginning 
at  ^Vllende,  Chihuahua,  the  new  branch  runs  as  far  as  Esmeralda, 
passing  through  the  stations  of  Morelos,  Zaragoza,  and  Davila.  The 
first  two  towns  hold  valuable  water  rights  for  irrigation  purposes  and 
the  region  is  a  rich  one.  The  district  has  great  possibilities  in  the 
agricultural  line  and  is  expected  to  supply  a  great  quantity  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  American  markets.  It  ^\^ll  also  enable  the 
Kansas  City  &  Orient  to  enter  into  competition  with  other  lines 

touching  the  border  in  the  transportation  of  Mexican  freight.” - 

A  news  item  in  the  Mexican  Herald  states  that  the  Spanish  chamber 
of  commerce  has  taken  up  the  question  of  a  parcels  post  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Mexico.  An  address  on  the  subject  is  to  be  delivered  at 
an  early  date  before  the  members  of  the  organization  by  the  Spanish 

Minister  Bernardo  J.  de  Cologan. - The  city  council  of  Tuxtla 

Gutierrez,  Chiapas,  has  taken  up  the  project  of  a  new  water  system 
for  the  town.  A  local  capitalist  has  agreed  to  lend  the  money  and 
local  engineers  have  promised  to  superintend  the  work  without  making 

any  charge  for  their  services. - The  Guadalajara  Times  of  January 

11,  1913,  has  the  following  interesting  item  relative  to  the  AGRI- 
CULTl^R^AL  PRODUCTION  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  for  the 
year  1912:  “According  to  the  report  just  compiled  by  the  Cfimara 
Agi’icola  Jalisciense,  the  agricultural  products  of  Jalisco  in  the  year 
1912  had  a  value  approximately  of  $35,723,850.  Corn  is  the  principal 
product  of  this  State,  and  in  the  year  just  closed  had  value  of  $22,750,- 
000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  agricultural  production.  AATieat 
ranks  next  with  a  production  of  between  200,000  and  250,000  cargoes 
of  161  kilos,  and  an  estimated  value  of  $3,600,000.  The  sugar  pro-» 
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(luction  amounted  to  over  14,000,000  kilos  with  a  value  of  S2, 900,000. 
The  value  of  the  alcohol  is  placed  at  $1,450,000  and  of  “vino  mezcal” 
at  $1,100,000.  Other  important  products  are  given  as  follows; 
Beans,  $208,000;  rice,  $88,000;  barley,  $225,000;  coffee,  $65,000; 
chicle,  $75,000;  cotton,  $20,700;  tobacco,  $48,000;  garhanzo, 
$356,000;  linseed,  $434,000;  and  coquito  oil,  $125,000.  (Mexican 

dollar  ecjuals  $0,498  United  States  currency). - A  body  of  COPPER 

ORE  averaging  8  per  cent  was  recently  cut  on  the  300-foot  level  of  the 
old  Cerritos  copper  mine  in  the  Ameca  district.  Some  of  the  ore  taken 

out  runs  very  high. - The  governor  of  Sinaloa  has  set  on  foot  a 

project  for  the  establishmeht  of  a  permanent  EXHIBIT  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  State  of  Cidiacan,  the  capital.  Circulars  have  been  issued 
urging  manufacturers  and  agricidturalists  to  see  that  their  products 
are  represented  at  the  Colima  exposition  to  be  held  next  month  and 

also  at  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  world’s  exposition. - According  to 

the  Mexican  Herald  of  January  13,  1913,  an  amendment  has  been 
made  to  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  Southern 
Steamship  &  Banana  Co.  for  STEAMER  SERVICE  between  Frontera 
and  the  ports  of  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  whereby  the  life  of  the 
contract  is  extend  for  four  years.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the 
extension  the  company  will  receive  a  subsidy  of  $1,000  per  month 
for  each  round  trip  of  a  steamship  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  sul)- 

mitted. - COLLECTIONS  at  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic 

during  the  month  of  December,  1912,  amounted  to  $5,235,933.37 
(Mexican  currency)  the  largest  sum  ever  collected  in  a  single 
month. 


NICARAGUA 


President  Adolfo  Diaz,  after  taking  his  oath  of  office  on  January  1, 
1913,  delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  Congress,  in  which 
he  said  that  it  would  be  his  policy,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish 
the  bases  of  the  Republic  morally  and  materially  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  liberty  to  the  citizen  and  a  guarantee  of  his  individual 
rights;  that  peace  being  an  indispensable  medium  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  weal  every  effort  would  be  made  to  effect  its  realization; 
that  the  relations  of  the  Republic  are  peaceable  and  cordial  with  all 
nations,  and  particularly  with  Central  America  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  with  which  the  Government  comes  in  the  most 
intimate  contact,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  countrj’’  by  increasing  its  resources,  establishing  credit, 
and  meeting  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  Government  by  a  system 
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of  equitable  and  moderate  taxation.  The  solution  of  the  nionej’ 
question  having  been  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
currency;  the  president  is  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  an  increase  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools,  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 

country*. - In  conformity  with  the  power  vested  in  the  president  of  the 

republic  by  a  legislative  decree  of  December  19,  1912,  President  Diaz 
has  made  the  following  appointments  of  MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS 
for  1913:  Leon,  alcalde,  J.  J.  Palma;  Linotepe,  alcalde,  Nemesio 
Porras  G,:  Jinotega,  alcalde,  Lizandro  Moreira;  Rivas,  alcalde,  Juan 
J,  Ruiz;  ^lasaya,  alcalde,  J.  Carmen  Morales;  Managua,  alcalde, 
Camilo  Barberena;  Bluefields,  alcalde,  Humberto  Martinez;  Granada, 
alcalde,  Juan  Ig,  Urtecho;  Ocotal,  alcalde,  Prospero  B.  Moncada; 
Somoto,  alcalde,  Leandro  Tercero  S.;  Ac6yapa,  alcalde,  J.  Augustin 
Baez;  and  Chinandega,  alcalde,  Francisco  Solis. — -—At  the  inaugural 
ball,  held  in  Managua  on  December  31,  1912,  the  Nicaraguan  musician 
and  composer,  Sr.  Luis  A.  Delgadillo,  composed  the  WALZ,  j)layed 

by  the  Vega  Matus  Orcliestra  at  the  Managua  Club. - The  paper 

currency  retired  from  circulation  in  Nicaragua  up  to  the  first  of  the 
present  year  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  20,000,000  pesos.  The 
“Cordova,”  the  new  Nicaraguan  coin,  represents  the  same  value  as  an 

American  dollar. - Dr.  Buitrago  Diaz  has  resigned  as  alternate 

magistrate  of  the  Central  American  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  ami  Dr. 
Alfonso  Avon  as  magistrate  of  the  civil  ap])eal  court.  Both  resigna¬ 
tions  have  been  accepted. - The  national  congress  of  the  Republic 

of  Nicaragua  decreed  on  December  18,  1912,  that  the  BUDGET  of 
March  1,  1910,  and  the  complementary  credit  of  June  1st  of  the  same 
year,  should  continue  effective  until  the  Congress  substitutes  another 

budget  and  com])lementary  credit. - President  Diaz  has  appointed 

the  following  gentlemen  to  serve  as  OFFICERS  of  the  municipality  of 
Bluefields  for  the  ensuing  year;  Alcalde,  II.  Martinez,  Ph.  G. ;  alternate 
alcalde.  Dr.  W.  K.  Ingram;  city  attorney,  Buenaventura  Cardenas; 
aldermen,  Reginald  II.  Hooker,  Dr.  Justo  P.  Lopez,  Joaquin  Estrada, 

and  George  S.  Hodgson. - A  recent  dis])atch  to  The  American,  of 

Bluefields,  states  that  it  is  assured  that  Engineer  Adolfo  Cardenas 
will  be  api)ointed  DIRECTOR  OF  P13L1C  WORKS.  Also  that  Sub¬ 
secretary  Amador,  appointed  to  take  charge  of  tlie  ministry  of 

fomento,  assumed  his  duties  on  Januaiy  6.  1913. - In  the  session 

of  the  assembly  of  Nicaragua,  held  Januaiy  8^  1913,  the  commission 
which  is  to  pass  upon  the  project  of  a  new  constitution  was  apjiointed 
as  follows:  Deputies  T.  Castillo,  Jose  Leon  Roman  y  Reyes,  and 

Rafael  Urtecho. - The  office  of  conunandant  of  the  powder  barracks 

at  Granada,  carrjdng  a  monthly  salaiy  of  500  pesos  (peso  equals 
$0,462  United  States  currency)  was  recently  created  and  Mauricio 
Medina  appointed  as  the  first  incumbent. 


PANAMA 


A  press  (lis])uteh  from  Panama  states  that  the  National  Assembly 
passed  a  hill  .lamiarv  IG,  authorizing  the  expcmse  of  a  XA- 

'PIONAP  EXPOSITION  to  eommemorate  Balboa’s  diseoverv,  and 
empo\v(Ming  the  executive  to  invite  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  the 

neighboring  Latin-Annuican  Republics  to  send  delegates. - A  ))ro- 

posal  to  fix  the  price  of  the  WASTE  LANDS  of  the  Rejjublic  betwecm 
and  G  balboas  a  hectare  is  before  the  National  Assembly  of  Pan¬ 
ama  (balboa  equals  SI  United  States  gold).  The  |)roposal  is  Ixdng 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Star  and  Herald  in  its  editorial  columns  in 

the  January  13  issue. - A  recent  news  item  in  the  Star  and  Herald 

of  Panama  states  that  the  (’ARGO  HANDLING  on  the  docks  located 
at  Balboa  was  taken  over  by  the  (luartermaster's  de])artment  of  tin* 
Isthmian  (’anal  (’ommission  on  January  1.  While  this  work  will  he 
directed  l)y  that  department,  the  laborers  will  continue  to  be  earried 
on  th(‘  rolls  of  the  Panama  Railroad  (’o.  About  550  men  are  emph»ye<l 

in  the  handling  of  cargo  during  the  day  and  250  at  night. - A 

recently  enaeted  law  authorizes  the  President  of  Panama  to  con¬ 
tract  a  loan  not  exceeding  SL-^OOJIOO  (United  States),  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  expended  in  the  eonstruction  of  the  following 
BIHLDINGS:  Two  for  schools  of  agriculture;  one  for  a  girls’  normal 
school;  one  for  a  professional  school  for  women;  one  for  a  house  of 
detention  for  women;  one  which  shall  be  fireproof  and  which  shall 
b(>  used  for  the  National  Library  Archives  and  Museum  and  at  the 
sanu'  time  for  the  notaries  for  the  registration  of  property,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  for  the  Bureau  of  Statistics;  one  for  a 
pcuiitentiary;  one  for  a  reformatory  school  for  minors;  and  one  for  a 
school  for  aborigines.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  con¬ 
st  met  the  necessary  additions  for  enlarging  the  National  Industrial 
Seho(d  and  for  effecting  the  transfer  of  the  Bolivar  Asylum  to  a  place 
mor(‘  c(tnvenient  than  the  one  it  now  occupies.  The  law  provides  that 
the  woi’k  of  construction  may  be  done  either  by  the  Government  itself 
or  by  contract  through  piddic  bidding.  The  loan  is  to  be  for  a  term 
(d‘  not  less  than  50  yt'ars  and  to  bear  interest  not  greater  than  G  ])('r 
cent  per  annum. - The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  recently  en¬ 

acted  a  law  to  (‘iieourage  COTTON  MANUFACTURING  in  the  Re- 
])ublic.  The  executive  is  authorized  to  acconl  certain  privileges  to 
individuals  or  companies  who  formally  make  application  then*- 
for.  Among  these  jirivileges  is  included  the  im])ortation,  free  of 
all  duty,  for  10  j'cars,  of  machmery  destined  exclusively  fur  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  yarns  (hilados)  and  tissues  of  cotton,  and  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  primary  materials  for  the  same  industry  (cotton  and  hdazas)  so 
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lonj:  as  thov  an*  not  produced  in  the  country  in  quantities  sufficient  for 

the  needs  of  manufactories. - -A  recent  ]>r('ss  rejiort  states  that  by 

order  of  the  C’anal  Commission  a  com])Iet(‘  LIST  is  heinj;  drawn  uj)  of 
all  the  machuiery,  implements,  fixtures,  and  material  no  lonjier  required 
for  the  canal  works  and  which  are  for  sale  on  the  Isthmus.  A  nundier 
of  railroad  companies  of  Central  and  South  America  are  rejiorted  as 

prospective  buyers,  especially  a  prominent  company  of  Colombia. - 

The  Xational  Assembly  of  Panama  recently  passed  a  hill  authorizinjr 
the  executive  to  expend  the  sum  of  •'5100,000  gold  to  (!ELEBRATE 

fitthigly  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. - At  the  same  session  of 

the  assembly  a  l)ill  passed  its  third  reailing  which  jirovides  for  the 
office  of  IXTEKPRETER  in  the  department  of  foreign  relations  at 
a  salary  of  .?100  gohl  a  month;  also  for  the  appointment  of  two  tech¬ 
nical  instructors  for  the  police  dejiartment  at  salaries  of  $200  gold  a 
month  eacfi:  one  ])hysician  at  $17o  gold  a  month;  the  appointment 
of  a  bookkeejier  in  the  treasury  at  Colon  at  $100  a  month,  and  numer¬ 
ous  minor  offices. - ^^Vccording  to  a  news  item  in  the  Stai'  an<l  Her¬ 

ald,  of  Panama,  of  January  20,  Mr.  Francisco  Mallen  has  taken  over 

tlie  duties  of  COXSUL  GEXERAL  of  Mexico  in  Panama.- - A  f)ill 

providing  for  the  fillmg  in  of  low-lying  lands  in  the  town  of  Almirante, 
Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  for  the  construction,  in  coojieration 
with  the  town,  of  an  AQUEDl.'CT,  was  passed  on  its  first  reading 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Panama  January  19,  1913. — — In  her 
maiden  tri]).  completed  in  January,  the  steamer  EvangeJint ,  of  tin* 
Peninsular  Occidental  Steamshij)  C'o.,  brought  to  Panama  200 

TOURISTS  who  had  embarkeil  at  Key  W(‘st,  Fla. - The  steamshij) 

Moltl'e,  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  docked  at  Panama  on  Janu¬ 
ary  19,  l)ringing  between  2.50  and  300  TOURISTS,  who  s]>ent  tin* 

day  seeing  Panama  and  the  canal. - During  Decembei*  last  tlie  ('anal 

Zone  }>ost  offices  issued  22,972  MOXEY  ORDERS  for  a  total  amount 
of  $423, 851. .53.  There  was  also  sold  $10,611  worth  of  postage  stamps, 

of  which  $6,306.60  went  to  the  Government  of  Panama. - A  new 

road  is  bi'ing  built  from  the  Diablo  flag  station  on  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
road  to  a  j)oint  in  Ancon  near  the  Tivoli,  the  road  paralleling  the  rail¬ 
road  most  of  the  way.  It  will  have  a  width  of  16  feet  and  be  9,600 
feet  long. 


Work  in  the  (QUEBRACHO  forests  of  the  Chaco  region  of  Paraguay, 
which  has  been  suspended  in  some  sections  during  the  past  year,  was 
resumed  on  a  numfier  of  projiei  ties  early  in  1913.  The  jnosjiects  for 
ail  increase  in  the  production  of  Paraguayan  queliracho  and  Para- 
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"uayaii  cedar  in  1913  as  compared  with  1912  are  very  tlatterinj;. - 

Considerable  activity  is  also  being  shown  in  the  CATTLE  industry  of 
the  Chaco  region.  Newspaiier  comments  throughout  the  Republic 
indicate  a  growing  sentiment,  especially  in  the  cities,  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  nation,  and  particularly 
of  the  large  grazing  section  bordering  on  the  Argentine  Chaco,  by  the 
imposition  of  export  duties  on  cattle  on  the  hoof.  The  levying  of 
such  duties  is  being  agitateil  in  the  Republic,  but  as  yet  no  protective 
laws  covering  this  subject  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  present 

Congress. - The  (iovernment  of  Paraguay  has  completed  its  TELE- 

(iRAPll  LINE  to  Caazapa,  thereby  connecting  by  wire  that  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  center,  via  Maciel-Mbuyapey,  with  the  Government 

telegraph  system  of  the  Republic. - Woi  k  has  been  resumed  on  the 

construction  of  a  TELEGRAPH  line  from  Ajos  to  San  Jose,  and  from 
Ajos  in  the  direction  of  Villarica,  with  the  intention  of  connecting  the 
northeast  cordillera  line  with  the  southeast  or  Mision  to  Encarnacion 
line,  so  as  to  place  these  impoi  tant  regions  in  direct  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Federal  capital  and  with  each  other. - A 

STAGE  LINE  has  been  established  between  Villarica  and  Caaguazu 
and  intermediate  points,  such  as  San  Ignacio  and  other  important 
villages  and  ranches.  Tliis  line  makes  weekly  connection  with  the 

postal  stage  line  fi-om  Paraguari  to  the  interior  of  Misiones. - A 

branch  TELEGRAPH  LINE  is  being  constructed  from  Yutyto  San 
Juan  Nepomuceno  and  Tabay,  and  will  ultimately  be  extended  to 
the  port  of  Yaguarazapa  on  the  Upper  Parana  River  opposite  the 

recently  established  Argentine  colony  of“Campo  Grande.’’ - The 

secretaiy  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Argeniine  Government  has 
re(iuested  from  the  Government  of  Paraguay  a  copy  of  all  laws  and 
decrees  now  in  force  concerning  AGRICULTURE  anti  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  forests,  and  waterways,  as  well  as  such  laws  as  may  be  enacted 
in  future  bearing  upon  these  subjects. - The  Government  of  Para¬ 

guay  has  received,  through  the  minister  of  the  United  States  of 
America  accredited  to  that  country,  an  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  SCHOOL  HYGIENE  to  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  the  25th  to  the  30th  of  August,  1913. 
The  invitation  has  been  accepted  and  delegates  will  be  appointed  in 
due  course. — - — Sr.  Erasmo  Santi,  jr.,  a  distinguished  literary  writer 
and  publicist,  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Paraguay  at  Bastia, 

Corsica. - The  Agricultural  Bank  at  Asuncion  has  ordereil  a  large 

(piantity  of  Havana  TOBACCO  SEED  for  distribution  to  tobacco 
planters  and  others  interested  in  tobacco  culture  throughout  the 
Republic.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  already 
excellent  quality  of  Paraguayan  tobacco  grown  in  the  countiy  and 
to  make  it  eqiial,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  most  celebrated  grades 
of  Cuban  tobacco.  A  large  demaiul  has  grown  up  in  Argentina  and 
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rrii<iuay  for  Parafiuuyan  loaf  tobacco,  aiul  the  constanlh'  incroasin" 
production  is  as  yet  insuflicicnt  to  sup])ly  tlio  fjictwin"  doinand  for 

this  article. - A  brancli  of  tlie  llispano- American  BANK  lias  been 

opeiK'd  in  Asuncion.  A  "roup  of  Argentine  capitalists  also  projiose 
t^)  found  a  now  bank  in  the  capital  of  Paraguay  to  sjiecialh’  en"a,"(*  in 
buildiii"  operations  in  the  Republic.  The  Mercantile  Bank  at  Asun- 
<‘ion  has  added  a  mortgage  section,  and  will  establish  branches  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  country.  The  Spanish  Bank  of  Buenos  Aires  is 
considerin"  the  advisability  of  extendin"  its  operations  into  Para"uay 

by  openiii"  a  branch  bank  in  Asuncion. - The  exjxut  and  import 

house  of  llennann  Crabb  &  Co.,  of  Ilambur",  Germany,  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  line  of  FREKillT  STEAM KRS,  called  the  Teutonia  Empresa 
de  Xavi"acion  de  Hermann  Crabb  y  Cia.,  to  facilitate  its  trade  between 
Montevideo  and  Asuncion.  The  first  steamer  made  its  maiden  trip 
in  October,  1912.  A  second  steamer  is  about  to  be  put  on  the  line* 
and  in  the  near  future  boats  will  be  added  sufficient  to  "ive  a  weekly 
service  between  Montevideo  and  Asuncion.  The  vessels  are  new, 
beiri"  built  for  this  line.  The}’  are  of  1,000  tons  burden,  capable  of 
makiiif;  1 2  knots  an  hour.  'Phe  second  steamer,  about  to  b(‘  jnit  on  the 
fine,  is  oil  burnin".  The  new  line  holds  itself  cut  as  a  emnmon  carrier 
and  offers  certain  advantages  ovei‘  facilities  heretofore  available  in 
sendin"  "oods  tc)  Asuncion.  Krei"ht  arriviii"  at  Montevideo  will  be 
transferreil  dii(*ctly  to  the  li"htei's  or  warehouses  cf  the  company,  thus 
avoidinfr  all  the  details  of  forwardin"  usually  dependent  upon  trans- 
shippin"  a"ents.  It  will  not  now  be  necessary  to  send  freight  from 
Montevideo  to  Buenos  Aires  for  ti’ansshipment  to  Asuncion.  The 
steamei’s  of  the  new  line  will  run  exjiress  to  Asuncion,  making  no  stops 
in  Argentine  territory.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  tinu*. 


OHicial  customs  statistics  recently  made  available  show  a  gain  of 
over  $1,600,000  in  the  value  of  Peruvian  EXPORTS  during  1911 
as  compared  with  1910.  The  ITiited  Kingdom  leads  in  the  value 
of  purchases,  followed  by  the  ITiited  States,  Chile,  Germany, 

and  France  in  the  order  named. - A  recent  report  of  I'nited  States 

Consul  Fuller  at  Iquitos  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  stocks  of 
MERCHANDISE  kept  in  the  stores  of  the  comjiany  exjdoiting  the 
rubber  tracts  of  the  Putunnu'o  region,  to  be  used  in  barter  for  rubber 
with  the  Indians.  Relative  to  the  canned  goods  used,  the  consul 
states  that  ‘Hhe  foodstuffs,  the  better  qualities  of  which  are  provided 
for  the  company's  Caucasian  staff,  but  some  of  which  are  also  used  in 
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trade  witli  tlie  liwliaiis,  are  all  put  in  tin.  The  canned  salmon  and 
canned  fruit  are  American,  put  up  mostly  under  the  label  of  a  Xew 
York  firm  of  exportinjj;  jjrocers  whose  mark  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Dejiartmeut  of  Loreto.  A  little  of  the  canned  fruit  comes  from 
Spain.  The  salmon  is  all  of  tlie  cheaper  qualities  and  is  put  up  in 
1 -pound  cans  of  the  hijih  cylindrical  shape,  packed  in  cases  of  24  or 
4S  cans  each.  Th(“  fruit  is  of  fair  quality  and  comes  in  l-|)ound  cans 
packed  4S  to  tlie  <-a.se.  The  canned  meat  is  both  American  and  Enjjj- 
lish  and  is  put  up  in  cases  of  forty-eij^ht  l-j)ound  tins.  The  canne<l 
vegetables  air  mostly  French.  The  milk  is  Eiifrlish,  Swiss,  and  (ler- 
man.  The  soda  crackers,  of  which  there  is  a  lar<;e  consumption  in 
proj)ortion  to  tin*  number  of  itdiabitants,  are  all  .Vmerican  and  are 
received  in  sealed  tin  boxes.  All  the  other  biscuits  are  similarly 
packed  but  are  Eiifjlish  and  German.  Aside  from  salmon  and  bis¬ 
cuits,  the  consumption  is  limited  to  the  wants  of  about  l.')0  (’au- 
casians.”  As  to  articles  of  clothin*;;  the  report  states  that  “cheap 
black  felt  hats  come  from  Italy  and  the  United  States:  <doth  caps 
are  French.  Keady-made  trousers  of  fair  quality  are  mostly  PT’ench, 
although  some  come  from  England.  Working  shirts  are  of  French 
and  English  origin.  American  jeans,  drills,  and  cotton  |)rints  are 
purchased  and  made  uj)  into  women’s  cushmas,  or  loose  gowns, 
and  other  garments,  as  well  as  being  traded  to  the  Indians  in  the 
pit'oe.  French  knit  cotton  undershirts  of  cheap  quality,  in  gaudy 

colors,  are  carried  in  stock.” - The  ('hamber  of  Deputies  at  Lima 

has  aj)provetl  the  aj)propriation  of  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  erect¬ 
ing  WIRELES.S  STATIONS  at  Arequipa  and  at  Puerto  Maldonado 
in  the  Madre  de  Dios  region,  while  the  one  to  be  erected  at  Paita 
will  be  built  out  of  the  surplus  income  from  the  wireless  system. 
Later  another  station  will  j)robably  be  established  inland,  in  the 
extreme  northern  border  of  the  Hepubhc.  With  the  improvement 
at  the  wireless  stations  at  Panama  and  Colon  it  is  likely  that  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  United  States  will  soon  be  practicable. - By  a 

decree  dated  .November  9  the  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  y  de 
Aguas  is  given  charge  of  the  te<-hnical  consulting  and  directive  work 
of  the  IRBIG.VTIOX  SERVK’E  as  well  as  of  mines,  the  last  three 
words  of  the  olHcial  title  of  the  body  being  added  to  indicate  its  new 

functions. - TELEGRAPHIC  C()MMUXICATI()X  was  oflicially 

recognized  as  open  between  Caracas.  Venezuela,  and  Lima,  when  dis¬ 
patches  were  excliaiiged  in  November,  1912,  between  the  director 
of  ])osts  and  telegraphs  of  Venezuela  and  Mr.  Fre<terico  Luna  y 
Peralta,  who  holds  the  corresponding  office  at  Lima.  The  State 
lines  of  Colombia.  Ecuador.  Venezuela,  and  Peru  are  dire<-tly  con¬ 
nected.  Peru  will  at  once  make  arrangements  for  similar  connections 
with  Bolivia  and  Chile,  with  which  telegraphic  communication  is  now 
<-arried  on  bv  cable  or  bv  cable  and  State  lines  in  connection  with  tlu' 
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lines  of  tlie  Southern  Railways. - An  ELECTRIC  LKiHT  and 

power  plant  is  ordered  for  Boquete  ranch,  the  ojieration  of  the  coffee 
machinery  and  other  equipment  by  that  means  beinf;  contem¬ 
plated. - The  Peruvian  director  general  of  posts  and  telegraphs  has 

announced  that  beginning  with  January  1,  1913,  the  rates  adopted 
at  the  Fii’st  South  American  Continental  Postal  Congress,  held  at 
Montevideo,  Lniguay,  in  January  and  Febniar}'  of  1911,  went  into 
elfect  in  Peru.  The  Congress  referred  to  adopted  a  POSTAL  CON¬ 
VENTION  modifying  the  universal  postal  convention  as  applying 
to  mail  sent  from  one  South  American  country  to  another.  The 
convention  has  been  agreed  to  by  Peru,  Bolivia,  ChUe,  Colombia, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

printed  the  text  of  the  agreement  in  its  issue  for  April,  1911. - Tlie 

proposal  to  extend  the  railway  now  operating  between  Tambo  de 
Mora  and  Chincha  to  CastrovLrreyna  and  Iluancavelica  has  now  been 
aece])ted  by  tlie  Government,  and  a  concession  has  been  granted 
t(»  tlie  Tambo  de  Mora  Railroad  Co.  (La  Empresa  del  Muelle  y 
Ferrocarril  de  Tambo  de  Mora),  of  Tambo  de  Mora,  Peni,  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  this  railroad  for  a  period  of  90  years,  when  the 
line  and  its  rolling  stock  will  revert  to  the  Government  without  the 

payment  of  any  indemnity  to  the  company. - Mr.  Juan  Vallarino 

has  been  named  consul  of  Peru  at  Bremen  in  place  of  Mr.  Alfredo 

Benavides. - The  West  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima,  Peru,  states  that  the 

steamer  Hounck  Hall  has  unloaded  a  cargo  of  STEEL  RAILS  from 
California  at  CaUao.  Also  that  300  horses  and  mules,  along  with  an 
increased  amount  of  general  cargo,  were  brought  from  Valparaiso  by 

the  Urubamha  to  Callao. - A  news  item  from  Callao  states  that  the 

Guadalupe  shops  of  the  Central  Railway  have  just  turned  out  a  new 
PASSENGER  CAR,  which  is  equal  in  every  way  to  those  heretofore 

imported. - For  some  time  the  WEST  COAST  LEADER,  of  Lima, 

has  been  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  a  form  for  the 
written  expression  of  amounts  in  PERLWIAN  CURRENCY.  Sjiecial 
committees  were  appointed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
exchange  (Bolsa  Comercial)  to  decide  upon  the  best  form  and  their 
reports  w'ere  unanimously  adopted  by  these  bodies.  The  legal  unit 
of  money  in  Peru  is  the  pound,  which  is  of  identical  value  with  the 
pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  divided  into  10  soles  and 
each  sole  into  100  centavos.  The  system  adopted  gives  the  following 
method  of  written  expression:  “Lp.  1,825.  8.  50,”  meaning  1,825 
pounds,  8  soles,  and  50  centavos.  The  system  provides  that  ciphers 
must  be  used  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  three  denominations,  as 
“Lp.  0.  8.  50’’  or  “Lp.  1,825.  0.  50,”  and  that  a  junnt  and  a  dash 
indicate  the  absence  of  both  soles  and  centavos,  as  "  Lp.  1.825.  —  ”. 
(Mininas  are  to  be  used  only  to  point  off  integral  thousands. 


Tlie  consul  of  Salvador  in  New  York  has  compiled  figures  sho'wing 
.that  the  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  1912  consisted  of  merchandise  valued 
at  $2,133,745.27.  The  principal  articles  and  values  are  as  follows; 
Cotton  goods,  including  domestics,  drills,  calicoes,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
$694,961.86;  railway  material,  $198,767.19;  hardware,  $138,921.88; 
sewing-machines,  $125,522.77;  drugs  and  medicines,  $124,936.42; 
general  machinery,  $122,128.76;  prepared  hides,  $116,753.26;  hml, 
$74,932.24;  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  $70,719.46;  paper  and 
stationery,  $47,113.30,  and  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  and  blacking, 

$31,615.05. - A  society^  has  been  organized  in  the  capital  of  the 

Republic  of  Salvador  under  the  name  of  “Sara  de  Zaldivar,”  tlie 
object  of  which  is  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  citv  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador  a  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  [)ublished  in 
1912  in  the  Diario  Oficial  No.  245.  The  organization  is  supported  by 
the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  Republic,  and  wall  fill  a  long-felt 
want  in  that  country  in  the  education  and  training  of  women  in  the 

useful  and  practical  arts. - Alore  than  100  PUBLIC  WORKS  will 

be  inaugurated  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  on  March  1,  1913,  all  of 
which  have  been  completed  under  the  able  and  progressive  a<lminis- 
tration  of  the  late  President  Manuel  Araujo.  This  great  activity 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  works  shows  that  the  Republic 
<»f  Salvador  is  enjoying  a  notable  period  of  prosperity.  Among  these 
improvements  are  10  buildings  for  public  schools,  indicating  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  the  great  interest  the  Government  is  taking  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  country.  Recent  statistics  give  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  Republic  in  1912  as  515  schools  for 

bovs.  212  schools  for  girls,  101  mixed  schools,  and  36  night  schools. - 

An  interesting  MAGAZINE  entitled  the  “Grano  de  Arena”  (Grain  of 
Sand),  containing  a  choice  selection  of  articles  of  literary  merit,  is 
being  published  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  under  the  direction  of 

Sr.  Manuel  Masferrer  C,  and  Sr.  Abraham  Ramirez  Pena. - It  is 

reported  that  the  Occidental  BANK  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador  is  to 
increase  its  present  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos.  On  November  1  of 
last  year  this  institution  had  bank  notes  in  circulation  amounting  to 
1.812,818  pesos,  a  reserve  fund  on  hand  of  560,000  pesos,  and  account 

current  aggregating  1,878,162  pesos. - The  scarcity  of  POTABLE 

WATER  at  Meta})an  has  induced  that  city  to  provide  new  piping 

for  conveying  water  from  a  nearby  stream  to  the  deposit  tanks. - 

The  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has  elected 
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tho  followin'^  ollifcrs  for  I9I.1:  Looii  InilxTtoii,  president:  Hoiijaiuin 
Olcovicli  and  Walter  de  Sola,  vice  presidents;  Ricar<lo  Saj^rera,  sec¬ 
retary;  (leor<je  Harrison,  treasurer,  and  Adolfo  CaUclla.  lihrarian. - 

In  Xov(Mnl)er,  Idl  J,  the  CABLE,  telef^raph,  and  telephone  lines  of  the 
Re|)uhlic  of  Salvador  produced  j^ross  recei|)ts  amountin'?  to  dljOOo.'io 

pesos. - The  shops  of  the  SALVADOR  RAILWAY  Co.  at  Sonson- 

ante.  Republic  of  Salvador,  are  ainoii'?  the  best  equippcl  railway  shops 
in  Latin  America.  The  steel  passenger,  freight,  and  platform  cars 
turned  out  from  these  shops  are  said  to  he  e(jual  in  (juality  and  linish 
t<»  those  made  in  the  best  constructing  car  .shops  in  the  Cnited  States. 
]..ocomotives  are  built  in  these  shops  by  Salvadoran  trained  me¬ 
chanics,  who  are  as  clever  and  up-to-date  as  those  em|)loyed  in  the 
shops  of  Europe  and  the  I’nited  States.  The  railway  shops  at  Son- 
sonante  are  nominally  under  the  direction  of  English  mechanics, 

but  the  workmen  and  skilled  artisans  are  princi|)ally  Salvadorans. - 

The  steamship  RATES  in  force  per  ton  of  2.()(H)  pounds  for  the 
transportation  of  SalvTidoran  colfee  of  the  crop  of  1!)12-13  from  the 
ports  of  the  Republic  to  the  Lnited  States  are  as  follows:  To  San 
Francisco,  810:  to  Tacoma.  Portland,  and  Seattle,  .811,  and  to  Xew 
York,  814. 


The  report  of  the  Montevideo  TELEPHONE  CO.  for  the  year 
ended  July  1,  1012,  shows  a  net  ju'ofit  of  8122,242.  as  against  8107,764 
for  the  fiscal  year  1911.  After  paying  all  debits  a  dividend  of  5  ])er 
cent  was  ])aid  on  the  j)referre«l  stock  and  6  per  cent  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  leaving  a  balance  of  .821,000  to  be  carried  forward. — - — A 
project  has  been  jiresented  to  the  Chambers  the  object  of  which  is  the 
establishment  of  a  SEROTHERAPEUTIC  LABORATORY  in  the 
School  of  Hygiene,  for  which  100,000  ])esos  (8103,400  I’nited  States 
currency)  is  askc'l.  —The  organization  of  the  INSTITUTE  OF 
GEOIJXiY  has  been  com])leted  by  adding  Dr.  Montrose  Lee,  geolo¬ 
gist,  Fletcher  G.  Downe,  surveyor,  and  B.  W.  Ritse,  expert  in  borings, 
to  the  staff  of  the  institution.  The  first  two  mentioned  are  from  the 

L'nited  States. - Since  December  1 1  the  Lamport  Sc  Holt  Steamship 

Co.  has  inaugurated  its  FORTNIGHTLY  SERVICE  between  the 
RiA’er  Plate  and  New  York,  the  steamers  used  being  the  Vesfrit^, 
]\tsari,  Verdi,  Voltaire,  and  Veronefie. - Aceording  to  recent  con¬ 

sular  reports  the  frozen  MEAT  INDUSTRY  of  Uruguay  continues 
to  grow.  For  the  first  10  months  of  1912  there  were  exported  2.57,327 
careasses  of  frozen  mutton  and  226,069  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  as 
compared  with  220,529  carcasses  of  mutton  and  S3, 231  ((uarters  of 
beef  in  the  corresponding  ))eriod  of  1911.-  -  A  luoposal  has  been 

made  to  the  Uruguayan  Government  by  the  South  American  Iron 
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Syndiouto  (Ltd.),  capital  .“ISl ,()00,d00,  to  establish  a  lar^e  FOUNDRY 
at  Montevideo  for  nuikin'j  all  elasses  of  iron  and  steel  jioods,  such  as 
machines,  rails,  wire,  beams,  ])lates,  etc.  Besides  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  metals  in  inj^ots  the  syndicate  asks  that  existing  duties  on 
similar  manufactured  articles  be  maintained,  and  that  coal  and  coke 

used  shall  be  free  from  customs  duties  for  15  years. - A  BRANCH 

of  the  Central  I'ruguay  Railway  75  miles  long  is  to  be  constructed 
from  Pamj)a  Station  (Tacuarand)o)  to  Cerro  Paraguay  to  furnish  an 
outlet  for  the  deposit  of  manganese  near  the  former  jdace.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  the  State  will  construct  the  line  and 
lease  it  to  the  Central  Railway  at  $7.39  j)er  kilometer  (0.62  mile)  jier 

annum  for  a  maximum  period  of  15  years. - Work  on  the  PAN 

AMEIUCAN  ILVILWAY  is  being  advanced  with  every  means  at 
hand;  several  new  engineers  and  a  large  force  of  men  have  been 

added. - The  Pan  American  Railway  Co.  has  received  the  materials 

for  the  BRIDGES  over  the  Maciel  and  Porongos  Rivers  and  the 
international  bridge  over  the  Cuareim  River  between  l^ruguay  and 
Brazil.—  Ylr.  William  Whytes  has  jiresented  a  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  an  international  BRIDGE  across  the  I’ruguay  River, 
(“xtending  from  the  city  of  Salto  to  Concordia,  Argentina,  the  bridge 
and  approaches  to  lx*  1 J  miles  in  length.  The  jiroject  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Argentine  Senate  ami  reported  on  favorably  by 
the  Lower  Chamber.-  -  A  recent  consular  report  states  that  the 
following  information  has  been  supplied  by  the  directors  of  the 
Central  Uruguay  Railway  Co.,  relative  to  the  EARNINGS  of  the 
several  interests  under  their  control,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  191 2; 
"  Main  line. — After  providing  for  debenture  interest,  the  rent  of  the 
Northeastern  line,  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  shares,  the  interim 
<lividend  on  the  ordinary  stock  jiaid  last  Ajiril,  and  other  charges, 
there  remains  an  available  balance  of  $455,032,  as  compared  with 
$336,134  for  the  }m*vious  year.  The  board  ju’oposes  to  transfer 
$48,665  to  the  general  reserve  fund  and  $24,333  to  the  pension  fund, 
and  to  pay  a  balance  dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  less  tax,  making  6  per 
cent,  less  tax,  for  tlie  year,  carrying  forward  $61,255.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1911,  $48,665  was  transferred  to  the  general  renewal  funds,  and 
a  final  dividend  of  2f  per  cent  was  paid,  making  5^  per  cent  for  the 
year;  the  sum  carried  forward  was  $35,423.  Eastern  extension. — 
After  jiroviding  for  ilebenture  interest,  the  dividend  on  preferred 
shares,  and  the  interim  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares,  the  balance 
of  net  revenue  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  amounts  to  $155,665, 
against  $153,592  for  the  previous  year.  The  board  proposes  to  pay 
a  balance  dividend  of  $1.64  per  share,  less  tax,  making  $2.80  per 
share  for  the  year,  equal  to  5f  jier  cent,  less  tax,  carrying  forward 
.$22,654.  In  the  fiscal  year  1911  the  final  dividend  was  $1.52  per 
share,  making  $2.56  for  the  year,  and  $39,029  was  carried  forward. 
Northern  extension. — After  providing  for  the  debenture  interest  and 
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tlio  interim  <livi<len<l  pahl  last  April,  the  halance  of  net  revenue  for 
the  year  ended  June  80,  1912,  amounts  to  $11S,42(),  as  against 
$108,961  for  the  previous  year.  The  board  proposes  to  ])ay  a  balance 
dividend  of  $1.22,  less  tax,  making  $2.31  per  share  for  the  year, 
equal  to  4?  per  cent,  less  tax,  carrying  forward  $8,.S.59.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1911  the  final  distribution  was  $1.03  per  share,  making  $2.07 
per  share  for  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  $11,582  was  carried  forward.” 
As  to  the  Midlantl  Uruguay  Railway,  it  is  stated  that  the  directors, 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  shows  the  following  figures;  Gross 
receipts,  $566,801,  increase,  $79,216;  working  exi)enses,  $391,967, 
increase,  .$83,294;  net  profit,  $140,768,  increase,  $21,607.  I  he  line 
to  Fray  Bentos  (87  miles)  was  oj)ened  for  traflic  during  the  year; 
making  a  total  of  283.41  miles  in  operation,  compared  with  237.57 
miles  in  1910-11.  There  were  63,346  passengers  carried,  an  increase 
of  37.71  per  cent,  the  receipts  showing  an  increase  of  27.25  per  cent. 
Freight  traffic,  exclusive  of  the  com])any’s  materials,  was  105,861 
tons,  compared  with  91,924  tons  the  j)revious  year,  an  increase*  of 
15.16  per  cent,  with  a  9.98  per  cent  rise  in  receipts.  4  he  receipts  p<*r 
mile  were  $1,995,  against  .$2,039  in  1910-11,  the  expenses  being  $1,504 

per  mile,  compared  with  $1,552. - The  Uruguayan  Senate  ha.' 

approved  a  l)ill  aj)))ropriating  $40,000  for  the  installation  of  a 

VETERINARY  POI.1YCLIN IC. - A  recent  ])ress  dispatch  states 

that  the  Spanish  Transatlantic  Co.  will  shortly  i)ut  two  large  and 
very  raj)!*!  PASSENGER  SHIPS  on  the  River  Plate  service.  4hes(‘ 
ships  will  l)e  tin*  Heimi  Victoria  Eugenia  and  the  Infanta  Isabel  de 
Bourbon.  It  is  estimat<*d  that  the  new  ships  will  cover  the  distance 
between  Cadiz  and  Montevideo  in  less  than  13  days,  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  first  voyag(*  will  be  made  in  April. - According  to 

the  Montevideo  4  imes,  in  September,  1913,  there  will  be  added  to 
the  River  Plate  service  of  the  Hamburg  South  American  Steamship 
Co.  a  ^lONSTER  LINER,  the  largest  and  most  raj)id  that  has  ever 
entered  the  River  Plate.  This  steamer  will  be  named  the  Cap 
Tmfalgar.  It  will  have  a  tonnage  of  18,000  and  a  sj)eed  of  over  18 
knots  an  hour,  thus  enabling  it  to  do  the  trij)  from  Lisbon  to  Buenos 

Aires  in  something  under  12^  days.- - 4he  CONGRESS  FOR  4T1E 

PR04'ECTION  OF  AGRICULTURE,  the  meeting  of  which  the 
October,  1912,  Bulletin  stated  was  to  have  been  held  in  November  of 
that  year,  has  been  postj)oned  to  meet  in  Montevideo  in  Aj)ril,  1913. 
44ie  Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Paraguay  have 
been  invited  to  j)articij)ate  in  the  proceedings.  4 he  program  will 
include  discussions  under  the  following  general  heads:  (1)  Protection 
against  locusts;  (2)  regular  telegraphic  service  concerning  the  move¬ 
ments  of  locusts  and  other  agricultural  pests;  (3)  preventive  and 
combative  methods  against  all  other  agricultural  pests;  (4)  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  protocol  by  the  ))articipating  nati(*ns  concerning  these 
subjects,  and  (5)  miscellaneous  topics. 
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A  communication  from  the  American  cliarj^e  d’affaires  at  Caracas 
states  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  has  called  special  attention 
to  certain  irregularities  that  have  been  observed  for  some  time  past  in 
CONSULAR  INVOICES,  and  has  given  notice  that  in  the  future  such 
irregularities  will  occasion  the  imposition  of  the  tines  provided  by  law. 
One  of  the  points  in  question  is  the  practice  of  e.xpressing  the  contents 
of  only  one  package,  leaving  blank  lines  and  inclosing  the  whole  in 
braces,  in  declaring  a  shipment  which  consists  of  a  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  different  kinds  containing  merchandise  of  the  same  kind.  The 
full  declaration  should  he  repeated  for  each  kind  of  package.  Another 
practice  contrary  to  the  Government  regulations  is  that  of  setting 
down  merely  the  tariff  number  under  which  the  merchandise  is  duti¬ 
able,  when  the  regulations  specifically  provide  that  “the  contents 
of  all  packages  shall  he  expressed,  giving  the  name  of  each  kind  of 
merchandise,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  (|uality 
or  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  merchamlise  in  (juestion 
from  other  merchandise  of  the  same  name  set  forth  in  a  different  class 

of  the  customs  tariff.” - In  accordance  with  a  recent  decree  the 

new  MONEY-ORDER  SERVICE  was  established  in  Venezuela  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1913.  The  interior  service  permits  the  issue  of  orders  for  the 
amounts  of  5,  10,  20,  40,  and  100  bolivars  only  (bolivar  =  19.3  cents 
United  States  currency).  These  ordere  are  issued  at  the  general  post 
office  at  Caracas,  the  principal  administrations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  such  subordinate  offices  as  have  been  specially  designated 
for  the  purpose.  The  fee  charged  is  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 

order. - A  recent  consular  report  states  that  the  ministry  of  ])ublic 

instruction  has  been  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of  77,640  bolivai’s 
($14,985)  in  the  purchase  of  modern  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  for  the 
graded  schools  already  established  and  an  additional  sum  of  30,000 
bolivars  ($5,790)  for  the  ])urchase  of  textbooks,  wall  charts,  globes. 

geometric  solids,  abecedaries,  abacuses,  etc.,  for  the  same  schools. - 

There  will  also  be  established  by  the  ministiy  of  public  instruction 
three  COMMERCIAI^  SCHOOLS,  one  to  be  at  Caracas,  one  at  Mara¬ 
caibo,  and  the  third  at  Ciudad  Bolivar.  The  same  ministry  is  also 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  mining  engineer  to  establish  a  course  of  mining 
engineering  in  connection  with  the  engineering  school  already  existing 
at  Caracas,  as  well  as  to  give  expert  information  in  regard  to  the  min¬ 
eral  development  of  the  country.  There  will  also  be  established  by 
the  same  ministry,  at  Caracas,  a  normal  school  for  nven,  as  soon  as 
expert  normal  teachem  can  be  obtained  from  abroad. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  telegraph  system  has  been  extended  along  the  Orinoco  south 
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hank  east  to  l^iacoa.  The  extension  on  to  Imataca  will  also  soon  he 

(inished. - An  A('ETYLh>XE  PLANT  has  been  installed  at  thelifjht- 

house  estahlished  at  Punta  liariina,  increasing  the  force  of  the  light  at 
that  point.  The  keeper  has  forwarded  a  re])ort  which  gives  the  depth  of 
water  in  two  of  the  months  of  the  Orinoco,  stating  that  in  the  Macareo 
Passage  the  depth  of  water  is  at  least  13J  and  14  f(>et,  in  the  Baradero 
Pas.sage  the  dejith  is  lo  feet,  while  all  the  other  principal  passages  had 

greater  depths  on  Nov<*inher  5. - According  to  a  recent  report  of 

United  States  ('onsnl  Voetter  at  La  (luaira  the  apparent  increased 
PKOSPEKITY  of  Venezuela  for  1911  coin])ared  with  previous  years 
can  in  a  large  measure  he  attributed  to  the  high  jmce  of  coffee,  the 
chief  exportable  product  of  the  country.  Another  element  was  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  from  domestic  disturbances  on  the  part  of  business  inter¬ 
ests.  The  exports  for  the  entire  country  in  1911  were  valued  at 
.S‘22, (>76.974  com])ared  with  .?17,94S,.57()  in  1910.  'Plie  shi])ments  to 
the  United  States  increased  from  .S6,3().t,4S.")  in  1910  to  $7,08.3,264. 
The  greatest  gain  was  in  the  exports  to  (lermany,  which  country  took 
goods  valued  at  .$4,269,221.  compared  with  .$2, 3 1.3,. 5.56  for  1910.  A 
slight  decrease  in  exjiorts  to  Great  Britain  and  colonies  is  shown. 

Exports  to  other  countries  showed  increases. - Recent  consular 

advices  state  that  the  value  of  the  IMPORTS  into  the  consular  district 
of  Puerto  Cabello  during  1911  far  exceeded  that  of  the  last  seven  pre¬ 
ceding  yeai-s.  The  LYiited  States  made  a  gain  of  .$380,712  over  1910 
and  was  second  only  to  England  in  the  imports  into  this  district.  The 
total  imports  were  valued  at  $3,489,826  compared  with  $2,344,748 
for  1910,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  merchandise  valued  at 
$814, .560,  against  $1,357,378  for  the  TTnited  Kingdom,  .$650,752  for 
Germany,  $263,7.54  for  the  Netherlands,  $164,674  for  Spain,  $115,494 

for  France,  and  $123,214  for  Italy. - The  copper  mines  of  Tucacas 

have  been  working  and  making  regular  shipments  of  copper  ore  to 
England. — — The  factor}*  established  by  the  Venezuelan  Government 
for  the  making  of  BRIQUETS  has  had  a  successful  year.  It  has  man¬ 
ufactured  all  coal  used  by  the  Government  for  its  navy  yard,  dry 

docks,  and  warships. - A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  C'ON- 

DENSEI)  MILK  aud  cheese  has  been  est>d>lished  at  Maracay. - 

The  Venezuelan  Meat  &  Products  Syndicate  (Ltd.),  of  Puerto  Cabello, 
has  INCREASED  the  capacity  of  its  j>lant  from  the  killing  of  80  to 

120  beeves  ]>er  day. - The  Venezuela  Telephone  &  Electrical 

Appliances  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  extended  its  system  to  cover  the  WHOLE 

DISTRICT  of  Puerto  Cabello. - Charge  d’Affaircs  Jefferson  Caffery, 

of  the  American  Legation  in  Caracas,  re])orts  that  the  Venezuelan 
Government  has  ordered  that  SAMPLES  of  the  national  products  of 
Venezuela  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  tbe  Venezuelan  consulates  at 
Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Hamburg,  Liverpool,  Lon¬ 
don,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Ottawa,  and  Yokohama. 


